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FOREWORD 


The first great step toi^'ards a philosophic conception 
of the universe is to assert an absolute Unity; the 
next task is to explore this idea and unfold its’ poten- 
ti^ties of signiticance. Such a unity was affirmed in 
Greece by Parmenides and investigated l>y Plato and 
successive generations of thinkers after' liim. But 
many centuries before Parmenides the same affirmation 
was'made in India by teachers of the Upanisadic 
schools, and in unfolding the meaning of this " great 
saying" {»\aha-vdkyam) Indian thought has flowed 
mainly in two great streams, Of these one is that of 
micompromising monism, the protagonist of which is 
Sarhkara ; the other comprL^ a number of schools 
associated with both the Vaisnava and the Saiva 
churches, which all agree in conceiving that the 
Absolute One as Supreme Being contains Mitliin itself 
divine qualities and creates a world of manifold 
experience which in essence is real. Of these hitter 
schools the most important is the Vi^tadvaita 
('“qualified Unity"), of w'hich the ^eat master Ls 
Ramanuja, w'hose doctrine of Godhead is ably discussed 
in the foUowing pages. These teachings o'f Viiispd' 
vaita, which assign real quaEties of infinite goodness 
and beauty to a real Supreme Being and ascribe 
essential reality to the world of experience, wield 
immense influence among the educated classes, 
(Specially in the South of India, and there can be no 
greater error than to imagine, as many Europ^iM 
imagine, that all thinking Hindus hold the monistic 
doctrine which teaches that the Supreme Being Ls 
really devoid of ad qualities and that the universe is 
sheer Elusion. This tmya-v^a or doctrine of idmibn 
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FOREWORD 

is indeed very fashionable in many quarters of India; 
but it certaimy b' very far from bolding possession of 
the whole field of In dian thought. The Vbi$tadvaita 
is an equally significant expression of Hinduisnij and 
therefore the present work of Mr. Kumarappa js to 
be welcomed as an exposition of one of its chief phases. 

L, D. Babnett. 


19th Septembo’^ 1933 
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PREFACE 


A GREAT deal has been written in English on the 
monism of Sar^ara, \rhose philosophy h^ been 
regarded as the highest product of the Inman intellect, 
and comparatively little on Ratninuja, his philo¬ 
sophical rival, whose views represent the highest 
philosophical eyqiression of religious thought in 
Hinduism down through the ages. Coiradering the 
philosophy of Saihkara as tvpical of Indian thought. 
Western critics have accused Hinduism of illusionism. 
i.e,, of regarding the world of esperience, the world 
of life and activity, as unreal ; and on this ground, 
they have urged, that Hinduism can in the end provide 
no "basis for the living of life in this world. Even if 
such a criticism be tme of Samkara's pliilosophy. 
it certainly cannot claim to be tme oi all Hmdu 
philosophy. Ram^uja, at any rate, repudiates at 
every turn the doctrine of the illusoriness of the 
material world and the Unite sdf, and. postulates that 
ultimate Reality is one in which the material w*orld 
and the finite self find a necessa^ place. Nay more, 
he claims that the ideals by which we live—the per¬ 
fections of truth, goodness and love—-are rooted in 
the very heart of the Eternal. Unlike ^ai^ara, 
who, as a stern metaph^'sician, follows the dictates 
of the intellect, even if it condemns the world of 
experience to ultimate unreality, Ramanuja is pnmarily 
a realist, abiding by the data of physical, moral and 
religious experience and seeking to systematize them 
into a VMiole in which they are not ultimately lost, 
but gain new meaning and value. To aU those who 
construct iheir metaphysics on experience, who are 
not willing to dismiss tlje world of values as illusory, 
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Ramanuja's conception o£ ultimate Reality must be 
of profound interest. Besides, in Ramanuja Indian 
theism of several centuries attains its loftiest philo¬ 
sophical expression, and hence deserves giuater atten¬ 
tion than it has hitherto obtained. 

The aim of this work is twofold—^firstly, to deal 
with such conceptions of the Deity ^ led to 
Ramanuja’s views |thus excluding other Hindu con¬ 
ceptions such as the Saivite. which had hardly any 
influence on him), and second^, to deal with 
Ramanuja’s own conception of the Deity. Accordingly 
such important religious w’orks of Hinduism as the 
Upamsads, the Bhagavadgfta, Vais^va portions of 
tile Mahabharata, the Vi^u Furaiia, the Bhagavata 
Puram. the Hymns of the A|vars. all of which 
directly influenced Ramanuja’s view' of the Deity, 
are de^t with in Part One, while Part Two gi^'es an 
account of Ramanuja's attempt to develop on the 
basis of these a systematic and consistent conception 
of the Deity. So far as one is aware there is no work 
on the subject along the lines of treatment here 
followed. 

It is generally thought that the Upauisads tend 
finally to an abstract monism such as that of Samkaia. 
The view developed in the chapter on tlie Upanisads 
is opposed to tius, and attempts to show that \viiile 
no one type of thought is consistently adhered to in 
the Upani^ds. abstract monism represents in the 
Upanifads an earlier view which gradually obtains 
its filling from moral and religious sources till it becomes 
transformed in the end into a monism of the type of 
RamSunja's. As against critics who think that 
morahty finds no place ija the pliilosophical and 
religious thought of India, the treatment of the writings 
here included aims to show the place that morality 
occupies in them. 

Those w^'ho are not interested in Ramanuja's criticism 
of bamkara's monism will do well to omit tbe refuta¬ 
tions of advaitism wliich are given as introductory 
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to each chapter in Part Two ol this work. For the 
rest, the OutHne of Contents and the Index have been 
so framed as to guide the reader to select out of the 
book what he is most interested in. 

In transcribing Sanskrit words I have follotved the 
S 3 rstem now generally in vogne. 

It is not easy to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
various scholars, for they are many. Reference in 
tootnotes and the bibliograplw at the end of this 
work mention some of them, I am spedaily indebted 
to T)r, L. D. Barnett of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Loudon, Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts at the 
Britisli Museum, whose help in directing me to the 
relevant literature was invaloable. 1 am grateful 
to him for the Foreword he has written to this book. 
1 must thank also the Library staff of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, and more espedally of the 
British Museum Reading Room and the Dep^ment 
of Oriental Manuscripts for the facilities they always 
willingly provided for my work. 

Tliis theris was accepted by the University of 
London in June, 1930, under t^ title “ Ramanuja's 
Conception of the ^ity." I have thought it best 
to alter the original title to its present form, as the 
latter seems to me more fully to indicate the scope of 
the work. 

Bhahatan Kuharappa. 
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PART ONE 

PRE-RAMANUJA CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE DEITY 






CHAPTER I 

OOKCEmO!* OF IHE DEITY tH THE UPAXISADS‘ 

1 . Th^ Nature^ of iho Deity 

The earliest philosophic view with regard to the 
Supreme Being appears to have arisen out of an 
attempt to answer the question. Whence this Universe ? 
Consequently the Upanlsads abound in numerous 
creation-theories, each seeking to trace the universe 
to some First Cause, and describing how and why this 
First Cause created the nni verse, A very early creation- 
theory is to be found in Brhadaranyaka I {4). 1-5, 
which says that In the beginning this world was 
Soul alone in the form of a Person {Puntsa), 

Looking around, he saw' nothing else than himself, ^ ., 
He desired a second. He was indeed as large as a 
woman and a man closely embraced. He caused that 
self to fall ( V p>ii) into two pieces. Therefrom arose a 
husband {pati\ and a wife [paint). He copulated with 
her. Therefrom human betnp were produced," Such 
crude anthropomorphism where the Ihime Being is 
conceived of on the analogy 0/ a man, and the method 
of creation is regarded on the andogy of a n imal 
reproduction, stamps the theory as one of the oldest 
preserved for us in the Upani^ads. 

We rise to a distinctly higher level of philosophical 
thought when we pass from attempts to explain the 
universe in terms of a magnified man to explanations 
in terras of natural phenomena, such as Water, or 
Food (earth), and again from such obviousty visible 
and particular elements to elements less visible and 

• Wj liittU amtirm l«» liie Uihtw ciUeJ UeJamcet mn 

10 liTi faQ-Dtc ji nf the m. 
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4 ICNDU CONGEPTfON OF THE DEITT 

more universal, such as air, spajce, non-being, being and 
the imperishable. Thus with regard to Water as the 
First Principle, it is said in the Br. Up. V {5). r, " In 
the beginning this world was just Water. Tiiat Water 
emitted the Real ** . . . and in the Chand. Up, VII 
(10), I. “ It is just Water solidified that is this earth .,. 
atmosphere . . , sky . , , gods and men, leasts and 
birds, grass and trees. . . . Reverence Water.” The 
reason why Water wtis regarded as the source of ail 
things seems to be that life is impoMibie without water. 
AstheCh^dog^'a tells us, living beings perish if tiiere is 
no rain (Vtl (zo). i). In a similar majuier, it is argued 
that Food (earth) ‘ is the source of all things, for without 
Food creatures perisli (Taitt. IL i ; Mail, VI. ii:-i3 ; 
Praina L 14). Crude as these theories are, they mark 
a tremendous advance in philosophical thought, for 
here the thinker turns away from the anthropo¬ 
morphism of an earlier day and all explanations in 
terms of gods and goddesses, and seeks to interpret 
the universe, not in terms of some creation of his 
imagination, hut in terms of a principle knov™ to him 
in everyday experience. 

Wth’ Water and Food as the ultimate Principle, 
however, we stiil move in the realm of the particular 
and the sensible. Wind or Breath, being invisible and 
less stiarpiy defined, tends to lead the mind away from 
attachment to the sensible—w'hlch again could not 
have been easy for these pioneer thinkers. The reason 
for regarding this as ultimate seems to have been 
derived chiefly from the observation that an individuaJ 
dies when breath ceases, and also from the fact that it 
is breath alone 'which functions untiringly in the 
individuaJ wtdle other organs soon become exhausted 
and require rest. This is true of Air or Wind, the 
counterpart in the inorganic w’orld of Breath in the 
living body, for Air never seems to require rest, unlike 
Fire, which soon exliausts itself, and the Sun and Moon, 

* R&mfinna pointi out ihAt FtJod here sinjould be tAkec \q rd^ to Easih x 
^ iM E. VoJ p. 33A. 
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which daily set and thus take Uieir rest ^Br, Up. I 
(5)' 21 and 2 Z}. Moreovefi just as all the other 
functions of the body disappear in sleep into Breathy 
and Breath alone remains, the elemental forces of 
nature such as fire, water, sun and moon are seen to 
disappear into Air or Wind, "The Wind 
verily, is a snatcher-unto-itself. Verily, when a fire 
biows out, it just goes to the Wind. When the sun 
Mts, it just goes to the Wind. When the moon sets, 
it just goes to the Wind. When water dries, goes up, 
it just goes to the Wind. For the Wind, truly, snatclies 
all here to itself. . . . Now with reference to oneself — 
Breath [prdna.]^ verily, is a snatcher-imto-itself, W'hen 
one sie^, speech just goes to breath; the eye to 
breath, the ear to breath ; tlie mind to breath ; for 
the breath, truly, snatdies all here to himself. \'erily, 
these are two snatchers-unto-themsclves ” (Chand. Up. 
IV i3). 1-4). And with regard to the supremacy 
of Breath among ali the vitm elements in the body, 
w-e h&ve the dramatic portrayal of the rivalry among 
the five organs of the bodVi speech, sight, hearing, 
mind and breath, and the victory gained by Breath 
by its showing that without it none of the others can 
function, w*hi]e without the other organs, it can still 
function (Br. VI (i). 7-13 ; ChSnd V (1). 6*15 ; 
Kaus. IIL 3 I Prama 11 , 3 and 4). It is primarily 
on the basis of the indispensability of Breath for 
living beings tliat it is acclaimed as Supreme. If 
so, it is obvious that while the philosopher who re¬ 
garded Breath or Hind as the ultimate Principle 
made an advance over those who put forward a sensible 
element like Water or Food as ultimate, still he did not, 
any more than they, succeed in rising almvc anthropo¬ 
morphism, if by anthropomorphism w'e mean the w‘ay 
of thinking w’hich argues purely on the analogy of 
what is true in human experience. Whether the 
ultmiately Keal is conceived of as Water, Food, or 
Breath, it is precisely because these are absolutely 
essenti^ to human life. 
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WTien, however, we pass to a comparatively universal 
and omnipresent element such as Space as the First 
Principle, we seem for the first time to pass to the 
level of abstract thought which lias succeeded in 
dissociating itself Ixom the sensible and the anthropo¬ 
morphic. Thus in Ch^d. I (9). 1, we have the question 
asked. " To what does this world go back ? " and the 
answer is. " To ^ace. . . . Verily, all things here arise 
out of space. They disappear back into space, for 
space alone is greater than these ; space b the final 
goal." From tlus, the transition to such highly 
abstract conceptions such as that of Non-being, 
Being, or the Imperishable as ultimate was not very 
difficult, and we have these three principles put 
forward^ as the source of all things. Tliat by Non- 
being was not meant mere nothingness, but some 
form of characterless existence, appears from the 
fact tliat it is definitely asserted that non-being was 
"existent" and "developed" (Chand. Ill (19). i). 
If then by non-being was meant a primeval existence 
where all is as yet mere potentiality, it is not realty 
affected by the criticism of a later thinker who 
ridicules the idea that the world could have come 
out of Non-being, understatiding by non-being, as he 
does, mere nothingness. In advocating his own view 
that Being is ultimate, tliis critic argues, " To be sure, 
some people say: ' In the beginning this world ivas 
just non-being one only without a second ; 

from that non-being. Being (soi!:) was produced/ 
But verily, my dear, whence could this be? How 
from non-being could Being be produced ? On the 
contrary, my dear, in the beginning this world was 
just Being, one only, without a second. It bethought 
itself: ‘ \t'ou]d that 1 u'ere many 1 Let me procreate 
myself.' It emitted heat, . . , That heat bethought 
itself — ' \Yould that I were many I Let me procreate 

* H Heft Ubcagiit ihal idm* uisk fw tht Hrat diinDf tba 
oi ihn Uponip^, kir wa iod Btuy of cxneAded ia thtt 

{ihUQsCTtihkaJ pPTtitibfr al th? Hk. iL. ift iha ftrahma frad^ jmd mmv 

apvdojly in tnc An^iykka?. 
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myself.’ It enwttcd water, . . . Tfia* water bethought 
it^f . . - ' Would that I were many ! Let me pro¬ 
create myself.* It emitted food** (Chand. VL 2 L) ; 
and we are told tliat the whole universe, Indudiag man. 
is nothing but a product of these three elements, 
heat^ water and food, wliich have for their animating 
principle the Primal Being, It does not seem likely 
that this Being was conceived as characterised by 
consciousnoss.' The Thought that is ascribed to this 
Being in the passs^e above cited must not, it would 
seem, be taken literally, for the same word here 
translated ' thouglit * is also used in the case of heat 
and water as each of these differentiates itself. Farther 
the very materialistic account that is given of man and 
his conscious faculties, as the product of heat, water 
and food, the thrice repeated maxim that ” The 
mind consists of food," and the striking iUustration 
of tills truth in tlie faert that without food for 15 flays 
Svetaketu ts unable to employ his mind, all seem to 
point to tlic \nesv that consciousness was regarded by 
this philosopher as the result of non-consdous processes, 
and as therefore not ultimate. Then also the view 
that in sleep, where there is a total lack of conscious¬ 
ness, or in death, where we are told that the mind 
has passed into breath, and breath into heat one 
readies Being, seems to indicate that Being was 
conceived as some primeval unconscious substance 
which underhes all things and which is best repre¬ 
sented by the three elements of heat, water, and food 
(earth). This Being is also described as iinest 
essence ** (VI (6). 6, ^15), and seems as such to denote 
nothing more tlian some primeval stuff out of which 
everything in the universe, whether conscious soul 
or unconscious object, is ultimately constituted. Tire 
human sod dtunatdy dissolves into it, and so does the 
worm. * Whatever they are in tliis world, whetfier 

^ Am liiiix in Tut VoL i p.gj 

Ecioe^ptt i edititm) ; also HAm4iin|a isw Vol 4 ft pp. 

oa oasBiidpiiEui ihiil the Opuifadi AJnji iiTciui ^ 
SaprcDlE iu^ ptitsdCul qunlfticciL 
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tiger or lion, or woU or bear, or worm, or fly, or gnat, 
or mosquito, that they become. That wliich is the 
finest essence this whole world has that as its soul. 
That is Reality (siifya). Tliat is Atman (Soul). 
That art thou, Svetaketu ' (Ch^d. VI (g). 3 and 4). 
If then this nltimatc essence which forms the stuff 
of all that exists is just the primeval substance out 
of which everything lias come, it is not unlike that 
ultimate existence, called non-being, out of which an 
earlier philosophpr had conceived the universe to have 
developed, \\hether as Non-being or Being, then, 
ultimate Reality is some abstract potency or essence 
from which the universe has sprung aiiif into which 
it will finally return. The reason for describing this 
ultimate Reality as merely Non-being or Being appears 
to be tliat, as the ultimate potentiality from w'liich 
e\'erythmg has sprung, it cannot have the qualities 
of tlie latter. It is that which CnVists prior to the 
de'ydapment of qualities, and therefore cannot be 
described in terms of these qualities. It is true that 
our philosophers did not consciously argue thus, 
but it seems certainly to be implied in their view as 
well as in the view of those w'ho taught that ultimate 
Reality or Brahman w^as to be described as the 
Impenshabie {aksam) and to be defined only negatively. 
Thus Yajnavalkj'a in answ'ering Gargi’s question. 
'* Across what. then, pray, is space woven, w-arp and 
woof ? " states, " That, O G^gl, Brahnians call the 
Imperishable It is not coarse, not fine, 

not short, not glowing (like fire), not adlicsive (like 
water), without sliadow’ and without darkness, wit^nt 
air and without space, without stickiness (intangible),^ 
odourless, tasteless, without eye, without ear, without 
voice, without wind, without energy, without breath, 
without mouth (without personal or family name, 
unsging, undying, w-uhout fear, immonal, stainless, 
not uncovered, not covered),* witliout measure,without 
inside and without outside *’ (Bj. Ill (8), 8). 
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The doctrine of the Imperishable as put fon/rard 
by YStjfiavalkya is not, however, merely the doctrine 
of Being, with its negative tendencies coming to fuller 
expression. Yajfiavalkya appears as one of the great¬ 
est expounders of the view that Bralunan is the 
supreme ^ality—Brahman, understood not as mere 
Being, but as a distinctly conscious principle.* Con¬ 
sequently Vajnavalkya means more by Brahnmn 
or the Imperishable than mere Being. " Verily. 
0 Gargi," he continues in answer to her question, 
*' that Imperishable is the unseen Seer, the anlieard 
Hearer, the unthought Thinker, the imunderstood 
Understander- Other than It there is naught that 
Other than It there is naught that hears. 
Other than It there is naught that tliinks. Other 
than It there is nauglit that undeistands. Across 
this Imperishable, O Gargi, is space wx*ven, warp 
and woof'‘ (Br. Ill (8), ii). In this thought of 
Y'ajnavaJkya we reach tlie idea wliich is predominant 
in the Upanisads, that Brahman, the ground of all 
things, is a conscious principle. 

The word Brahman itself does not appear always 
to have had thb lofty meaning. Originally used in 
the sense of hymn, prayer, sacred knowledge or magic 
formula, it soon came to mean the power inherent 
in these, and from this the transition to the idea of 
cosmic power or the power that supports the worlds 
was not difficult,* But what distinguishes the concept 
of Brahman from concepts such as Water, Breath, 
or Space, is tliat, unlike these concepts, BraJiman 
as cosmic power came to be thought of primarily as 
we ha\ e seen in the case of Y'ajaavmkya. as a coiisdous 
principle. It is thus implied that what underlies the 
external universe is one with wliat exists within one's 
own self; nay, more, tliat as conscious principle It 
is more akin to self than to not-self. The seeds^ of 
monistic idealism, which as we shall see characterises 
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tht; teaching of the Upanisads, as well as much of the 
later development of Indian thought, were sown, 
it would appear, by men like Yajnavalkya with their 
philosophic insight that Brahman, the ultimate ground 
of all things, is a conscious principle. 

The development which we have so far traced in 
the view of Supreme Reality as some impemonal 
sensible element such as Water and Food (Earth) to 
more and more abstract and universal elements sudi 
as breatli or air, space, non-Being, Being, the 
Imperisliable, till linally we reach the view of Brahman 
as a conscious principle, represents only one among 
numerous lines of thought that came to development 
at this time.‘ Some pliilosophers, it w'ould appear, 
conceived the Supreme Being as Sell or 

Spirit ’ (P<iriisa). V\'e have ^eady referred to the 
creation-theory which speaks of the First Cause as 
Atntan^ who existed in tlie form of a Ptmtsa, and 
separating himself into male and female bring? about 
all that exists in the universe. Another very primitive 
Atman-theory is preserved for us in the Aitareya 
Upanisad, w^hich logins tvith the words, " In the be¬ 
ginning Aiman (Sell} verily* one only, was here—no 
other blinking thing whatever. He bethought tiim- 
self : Let me now create worlds/' He accordingly 
created the w'orlds, and deities to guard the worlds. 
Tlien he created man (I (i}-(s)). The method employed 
by Atman in creating the worlds and man is significaht. 
We are told that Atman shaped a Pur»$a and drew 
him forth from the waters* and brooded UfJon him. 
From the mouth of this Purusu came Fire ; from his 
nostrils, Air : from his eyes, the Sun ; from his ears, 
the quarters of heaven; from his skin, plants and 
trees; from lus heart, the moon; from his uaveE, 
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death; aivd from tiis virile member, water. And 
in creating man, we are told that the Deity ordered 
those various elements in the extcnial world to enter 
into man, and " :fce became speech and entered the 
mouth. Wind became breath and entered the nostrils. 
The sun became sight and entered the eyes. The 
quarters of heaven became hearing and entered the 
ears. Plants and trees became hairs, and entered tlie 
skin. The moon became mind, and entered the heart. 
Death became the out-breath {apdna} and entered 
the navel. Waters became semen and entered the 
virile member '* (1 (3), 3 4 )- \\"hat is noteworthy 

is titat both the self and the not-self. which seem so 
entirely different from each other, ^ here regarded 
as havmg a mutual correspondence, since both of them 
are permeated by the same forces whicii emanated 
from tlie Primeval Purma. Further, the old ligvedic 
idea of a cosmic Pwriisu, from tlie parts of wbense 
body various elements in the universe are regarded 
as emanating—an idea which occurs frequently in the 
Upanisads, as well as later Indian writings—is here 
aMimikted bv the Atman-tlioory. The view that 
Ultimate Reality was Pumsn or presiding O^usof the 
univeise appears thus to have developed side by side 
with the view' that ti was Aiman. Nay more, as 
evidenced by these early Atman-theories, it would 
appear that the distinction between Puntsa and Aiman 
was not m^tained, the two being freely i^ntified 
with each otlucr, and in some cases Pufusa being sub¬ 
ordinated to Atman^ ivhen the latter came to be re¬ 
garded as Ultimate Reality, 

The idea that Atman or Seif created this universe 
naturally led philosophers to enquire m what ^biraii 
or self-hood as known in tlidr own experience consists. 
\\ bat they asked, is that permanent something wliich 
underlies all the chan^g experiences of an indivtdi^, 
and itself unchanging binds together his ever ch^ging 
experiences ? ThU is taught to ludra by Prajapati,' 
• Ved* X. 90. ' ChSfi^, Vni 
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rhe true self of the individual, he declares, is not 
(cf) the bodily self, which undergoes changes, sickness 
and death, nor (6) the dream-self, which, tliough 
Tuiaiiected by the changes of Ute body (as, e.g,, when 
the body is ill, the dreamer may be quite unaware 
of bis^ illness and be supremely liappyj still undergoes 
experiences as though it suffered change, sickness and 
death, nor (t), even the self in dreamless sleep, w hich 
neither suffers from the imperfection of the body nor 
undergoes experiences as though it suffered from these 
imperiections, and is thus tnily above all change, but 
nevertheless suffers from the defect of lacking con¬ 
sciousness, but (d) that self which appears as the 
conscious principle in the body. Kegarding this 
seif, Prajapatj declares, where the eye is directed 
thus toward space, that is the seeing person {ciftjHfir 
purusa); the eye is (the instrument) for seeing. 
Now he who knows, ‘ Let me smell this —that is. 
the Self {^Atman) ; the nose is (the instnunent) for 
smelling. Now he who knows ' Let me utter this — 
that is tlie ^If; the voice is (the instrument} for 
utter^ice. Now he who knows ' Let me hear this ‘— 
that is the Self; the ear is (the instrument} for hearing. 
Now he who ^ows ' Let me think this ’—that is the 
Self: the mind (wwwus) is his divine eye (tfahYi 
He, verily, with that divine eye the mind, 
sees desires here, and experiences enjoyment ” (Chancl 
VIII (12). 4 and 5). The Ainmn in the imdy is thus 
found to be the principle of consciousness which under¬ 
lies all the experiences of an individual, and when 
it ivas postulated as the ground of the universe, there 
was very little to distinginsh this from the view" that 
Brahman as a conscious principle pervades the universe, 
and both theories merged into one, Atman being 
freely identified w'ith Brahman, and Brahman with 
Atman. * And since, as we have already pointed out, 
Aitnart was also identUied with all three terms 

* CI Br II . IV, ; GiSaL III (nVi ; Vltt (14)- t ; Alt. I3). h; 
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are freely interchanged- " This, shining, immortal 
Person {Puriisa) who is in this earth, and, with refer* 
ence to oneself, this shining, immortal Person w’ho is 
in the Ixidy^—he indeed, is )ust this Sotil {Atman). 
ttiis Immortal, lliis Bralima, this all " (Br. II {5). 1 if.). 
By the time of the Svetai^'atara, it appears that tliese 
three terms were so generally used to designate one 
and the same Being, tlmt the Svetasvatara uses all 
three terms to refer to the Supreme Reality, and passes 
from one to the other without the slightest hesitancy, ’■ 
Whether, then, the Supreme Being was conceived of 
as Brahman, Purti^a or Atman, ^1 theories meet in 
the end in the view that the ground of all tilings is an 
all-pervading conscious principle, V\'hat further attri¬ 
butes are ascribed to ihis Being, we must now enquire. 

TJiat Brahman is one without a second may be said 
to be tlie theme of all the Upani^ds, '' Verily, in 
the beginning this world was Brahman, one only " 
(Br, 1 (4). n).’ ,411 the gods and all the powers 
hitherto recognised are subordinate to Him, The 
go^ Aotj and Vayu are unable respectively to bum 
or to bmw away so much as a piece of straw without 
the power given to tiiem bj?' Brahman {Kena 14-23); 
and Yajnavalkya systematically reduc^ the number 
of gods from 3306 to one. and proclaims Him to be 
Brahman (Bp, 111 (9). I-9), 

This unitarjf Being is described as infuiite and limit¬ 
less (Br. II (4). 12 : Taitt. II. i). Its infinitude is 
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such that even if one removes the infinite from it, 
it stiil remains infinite. " The yon is fulness ; fuJness, 
this. From fulness, fulness doth proceed. With- 
drawng fulness's fulness off, e'en fulness then itself 
remains *’ (Bt. V (i)),* Being infinite, tempor^ and 
spatial restrictions do not apply to it, for it transcends 
them. It is, therefore, ageless and deathless (Chand, 
Vni (i). 5). " Tliis Brahman is without an earlier 
and without a later, without an inside and without an 
outside ■' (Br. II {5). ig); unborn and beyond space 
{Br. IV (4). 20), ^ 

In this its infinite and transcendent form, it appears 
to be indescribable in terms of positive qualities, and 
hence, as we noted, Yajnavall^a could describe it 
only negatively, Yajnavalkya "arrives at tJie same 
conclusion regarding the unknowTibility of the essential 
nature of Brahman on the ground that Brahman as 
conscious principle, is that whereby all knowing 
takes place, and as knower it can never become a Imown 
object, " You could not see die seer of soemg. You 
could not hear the hearer of hearii^. Y’ou could not 
think the thinker of tlunking. You could not under¬ 
stand the understander of understanding ” (Br. ITI 
( 4 )* , , . . . 

But while in its infinite and transcendent form and 
in its nature as knowing principle Brahman cannot 
be known, still as revealed in various elements in the 
universe, some at least of its attributes may, it would 
appear, be divined. Plulosopheis accordingly set 
tliemsctves to this task. It is this epoch in Indian 
speculation tliat seems to be represented by the appear¬ 
ance of Yajna^'alkya in tlie arena of philosophical 
discussion. Vieivs similar to the one propounded in 
the Honey-Doctrine* seem for Yajnavalkya the start¬ 
ing-point. The Honey-Doctrine, which is expomided 
in fifteen p^graplts, is unable to sav very much 
more regarding Braliman than that He is the Soul 
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{Aifnan), the ImtnortaJ One, who pen'ades the earth, 
the w'aters, fire, wind, sun, the quarters of heavein, 
moon, lightning, thunder, space, law, trirth, mankind, 
and the soul, and corresponding with these, pervades 
also the body, the semen, speech, breath, eye, ear, 
mind, beat in the individual, sound, space in the heart, 
virtuousness, truthfulness, the human being, and the 
soul. Similarly, a philosopher proclaims that Braliman 
is in speech, breath, eye. and ear, and corresponding 
with these, in Fire, Wind, Sun and the quarters of 
heaven. But he is unable to say very much more 
about the nature of Brahman, than that he b the 
Brilliant One (Chand. II (18). 2-6).* Yafhavalk3^ 
points out that though Brahman is in all these tilings. 
He is different from these, being the " unseen Seer, 
the unheard Hearer, the untbought Thinker, the 
ununderstood Understander '* (Sr, IH (7), 23), It b 
in possessing such knowledge of Brahman that 
Yajhavatkya considers liimself superior to all the 
learned men of his day.* His contempt for Sakalya 
is precisely because the latter lias failed to go beyond 
the traditional identifying of Brahman with the Puritsa 
who abides in earth, desire, eye, space, darkness, 
water, semen aud their corresponding counterparts 
(Br. HI (9), 10-18), He declares that it is necessary 
to pluck apart and to put together these Purtaiis and 
to pass beyond tliem (Br. HI (9). 26), So far as merely 
such idemificauon of Brahman with various Pnritros 
goes, he shows himself as expert as anyone else of his 
day (Br. Hi (9), 19-26). But his ovvn distinctive 
GODtribution lies in his penetrating behind the con¬ 
ventional view that Bralunan is speech, life, breath, 
sight, hearing, mind, and fieart, in order to discover 
the attributes of the Being who can be regarded in 
these various ways, 
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Thus in his conversation with King Janaka he points 
out with great insight that, corresponding to these 
six principles, Brahman has the attribute of intelligence, 
which expresses itself in speech, the element of dearness 
which life has for all beings, the truthfulness of sight, 
the unlimitedness of the quarters of heaven (hearing), 
the blissfulness of mind, and the quality of being a 
steadfast support which is found in the heart {Bp TV 
(i). The quahties deduced in each case are notO’ 
w'orthy, as being qualities which arc the most signi¬ 
ficant of the qualities possessed by these objects, and 
suggest the \'iew that if Brahman is to be dracribed 
in terms of positive qualities. He must be described 
in terms of wbat is most significant in this universe, 
i.e., in terms of w-hat makes various things in the world 
valuable and precious to us. This last appears, indeed, 
to be the gist of his classical eulogy of the Brahman- 
Atman, where he declares that everything is dear, 
not for what it is In itself, but because oi Atman.^ 
" Lo, verily, not for Ioa*^ of a liusband is a husband 
dear, but for love of the soul [Aiwan) a husband 
is dear. Lo, verily, not for love of the wife is a wife 
dear, but for the love of the soul, a wife.is dear. 
verily, not for love of the sons are sons dear, but for 
love of the soul sons are dear. Lo, veiily, not for love 
of the wealth is w'ealtli dear, but for love of the soul 
wealth is dear . . , Lo, verily, not for love of all is aU 
dear, but for love of the soul all is dear" Br. II (4), 
5), The supreme preciousness of Brahman is indicated 
by the immeasurable bliss which Yajfiavalkya declares 
to belong to one who has attained the BrahmU’world. 
He says that it is 100 x too x too x 100 x loo x lew 
times the highest bliss known in the world of men 
(Br, rV (3). 33).® Brahman-Atman is thus more 
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desirable than home, oSspring or wealtli (Br. IV (4). 
22), He is perfect bliss. 

Brahman, then, according to \ajnavalfcya. althot^h 
unkno^^Ti in His own essential nature, is as reward 
in the universe tliat which gives significance and value 
to all thingB—Himself the meet supremely valuable 
of all. 

Yainavalkj-a was not by any means the only one 
who sought to deduce the nature of Brahinan from thC' 
traditional identifying of Him with various elements 
in the cosmos and the finite self. Records of four 
similar attempts by other philosopheis liave oonu' 
down to us. Thus the philosopher-king. Ajat^^tru. 
systematically deduces from Gargya s conception of 
Brahman as the Person hi the sun, moon, 

lightning, space, wind, Hre, water, mirror, sound, 
quarters of heaven, shadow, and the body, correspond¬ 
ing attributes in Brahman as the pre-euunent. 
white-robed,brilliant, full and non-acrive, unconquer^. 
vanquisher, counterpart, the shining One, life, in¬ 
separable companion, death, the embodied and finally 
adds that He is the conscious principle wLthm oneself 
(Br. 11 (I)-’ ftcre again it is noteworthy that the 
attributes deduced are not equally every possible 
attribute which these dements may possess, but only 
what are most significant of ihem. Thus His pervading 
the sun reveab Him as the “ prc-enmient, the head and 
king of all beings." His pervading space reveals Him 
as the full and non-active, * His pervarlii^ the wind 
reveals Him as the unoonquered, the infinite in power, 
and so on wth the rest, ^ ^ ^ 

So also in the instruction which Satyakama receives', 
it is pointed out that Brahman is, the shining One in 
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the East, West, South and North, as the Endless or 
the infinite in the earth, air, sky, and ocean, as the 
Luminous in the tire, sun, moon, and lightning, and as 
Possessing a support in breath, eye, ear and mind. 
This discourse also ends by adding that above all 
Brahman is to be known as the conscious principle 
in oneself (Chand. IV (4)-(i5)). At this point the 
teaclier breaks forth into a praise of Br^itnan as 
'‘'Loveliness-uniter' (.sawyurfviiwirf), for all lovely 
things come together unto it ' Goocte-bringer' 
for it brings aU goods. . , , ' Light-briiiger' 
(Wjuwjwiif), for it shines in all worlds." 

Kaikeya's instruction of the six Brahmans who come 
to him each with a different notion as to what Brahman 
is, viz., that He is heaven, sun, wind, space, water, 
and earth, is not only to show that Brahman is all 
these, but also to deduce from each of these partial 
definitions of Bratimaii, a corresponding attribute in 
Him. I'hus, as heaven. He is tlie hrighlly shining 
One: as sun, the manifold one ; as wind, one who 
possesses various patlis ; as space, one who b expanded; 
as water, one wlio is all w*ealth ; as earth, one ivho is 
a support. Here again obviously the philnsopher 
attempts to describe Braliman in terms of what is 
most striking and significant in each of these various 
elements with which He is identified, and concludes 
by pointing out tliat Brahman is the Soul which 
is within oneself (Chand. V (ir)-{iS)), 

The progressive instnicuon of Narada by Sanat- 
kum^,' whereby Karada is led from lower to tugher 
and inghcr conceptions of Brahman—from Brahman 
as name, speech, mind, conception, thought, medita¬ 
tion. understanding, etc., to Soul as the 

lugbiest“has for its ctiaracteristic the fact that cadi 
category, which is mentioned as descriptive of 
Brahman, is mentioned on the ground that it is 
important and indispensable ; and if it is transcended 
it is only because there Is a still higher category, 

* ejand vn. 
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which is a]so important and indispensable, and which 
has the added merit of subsuming under itself the 
previous categories. Thus an effort is made to cli^ribe 
Braliman in terms of qualities, the most significant 
and all-inclusive. 

In this way, it would seem, philosophers sought to 
go beyond the view that Brahman, the ultimate ground 
of all things, is a conscious principle, and to describe 
it in terms suggestive of value and pre-emincncc. 
It is true that they do not tell us very much about the 
attributes of Brahman, beyond what has been men¬ 
tioned above. Nevertheless, it is significant that 
Brahman, the aU-pervading conscious principle, tended 
to be regarded as possess^ of value. 

While some sought thus to deduce the attributes 
of Braliman from the fact that He pervades this and 
that element in the universe, otliers, it would appear, 
uith less discrimination, but greater zeal for the 
truth that Btabman is the unity which explains all 
this diversity, straightway identified Brahman with 
cvervthiiig in the universe. To them the truth that 
notlung can exist without Brahman all^grossing, 
for was it not such a unitary principle which they so 
passioiiately sought after at this time? E-vulting 
in their discovery, they therefore proclaim with blind 
enthusiaiim. Lo, here, all is Braliman. " Verily, this 
whole world is Brahman* Tranquil, let one worship 
it as that from which he came forth, as that into 
which he will be dissolved, as tliat in which he breathes" 
Chand. Ill (14)* i)- *' Verily, what is called Brahman 
—that is the same as what the space outside of a person 
is. Verily, what the space outside of a person )S —that 
is the same as what the space within a person is. 
Verily, what the space within a person is—that is the 
same as what the space here within the heart is" 
(Chand. Ill (12). 7). "This Self, verily, is a world 
of all created beings " (Br. 1 (4)- ^b}. " Verdy, this 
whole world Is Brahman , . - containing all works, 
containing all desires, containing aU odours, conta in i ng 
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all tastes, encompassing this whole world, the unspeak¬ 
ing, tlie unconcerned—this is the Soul of mine wthin 
the heart, this is Brahman ” {Chind. Ill (14), 

But this wholesale predication of everythmg found 
in the uni%’erse as being of Brahman, if it was intended 
seriously, and not meant merely in an exaggerated 
way to refer to the all-pervading power of Brahman, 
coiud not continue for very long, tor a little reflection 
suffices to show that if Brahinan is everjlhing all 
over again. He is not the unity which philosophers 
were seeking- Tliat which explains everything cannot 
be the same as everything, .Accordingly philosophers 
lYcrc not long in perceiving that Brahman must be 
ver}' different in character from the universe. Indeed 
so different it seemed to them He must be, tfiat on 
the one hand, as already noted, they declared that He 
is essentially unknown, and on tiie other, that He is 
to be described only in terms of qualities which ate 
most significant in the elements of this universe. 
This twofold tendency conies to fuller development 
in the later Upanisads' ‘ as we shall presently see. 

What is noticeable as we pass from the earlier 
Upani^ds to the later is the growing conviction that 
Braliman must be v^' different from the universe, 
and therefore essentially unknown, “Him who is 
hard to see, entered into the hidden, set in the secret 
place, dwelling in the depth, primeval" {I^tha 11. 
12. Svet. VI. ii). " Though He is liidden m all things, 
that Soul (.-frinnH) shines not forth. But He b seen 
by subtle seers with superior, subtle intellect" (Katha 
III, 12. Svet. IV. 15). " Not by speech, not by mind, 
not by sight can He be apprehended. How can He 
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tlJl-erpatuliollfl. BfhAdJlf^yEikii. CfaJtodufiyQ, XtutUltVA. Aiimtcy*, Kau^t^kl 
and tlu? MCtiOR of Kmix atc UnlskHy 44 earlier Uijn oiha 

Upornfaitt* »ld ihsro seecu Littlcl rwtOU to qms^tinq thu 
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be comprehended other^N-ise than by one's saying 
' Beis ‘ (Aluiid. Ill (i) - S ; Kena 3 ; Ka^lia \T, 12). 
He is declared to have a transcendent nature which 
baffles hmnati tlionght. " There the eye goes not, 
speech goes not, nor the mind. We know not, we 
understand not how one would teach lt< OLher, 
indeed, is It than the knowTi, and moreover above 
the unknown,—Thus have we lieard of the ancients 
who to us have explained It " (Kena 3). He possepes 
many marvellous and transcendent pow'ers. ' ’ Sitting, 
He proceeds afar; lying, He goes everywhere . , , 
«'ho is the bodiless among bodies, stable among the 
unstable, the great, aU-perv'ading Soul {Katha U. 
21 and 22J. " Unmowtig, the One {ekam) is s^vifter 

than the mind. The sense-powers {deva) reached not 
It, speeding on before. Past others running. This 
goes standing" (I^a 4h " Eternal, all-pervading, 
omni-present, exceedinglv subtle” (Mund, I (x), 6): 
" Brilliant is It the light ol lights" {Mund. 1 1 (2). 9) ■ 
■'Vast, heavenly, of unthinkable form" (Muna III 
(1), 7) : ” Having an eye oji every side mrd a face on 
every side, liaving an arm on every side, and a foot 
on e^nery side '* (Svet. HI. 3). " Tlie Person (Pwrusa) 
has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet ; He surrounds the eaitli on all sides, and stands 
ten fingers* breath beyond *' (Svet. III. 14).* " \\ ith- 

oui foot or hand, tie is swift and a seizer I He sees 
without eye; He hears without ear" (Svet. Ill. 19), 
" Kot alMDVC, not across, nor tu the middle lias one 
grasped Him. There is no likeness of Him, whose 
name is Great Glory yrr^iis) ” (Svet. TV. 19). 

Bralunan thus in His transcendent a^ct has, ii 
would seem, marvellous qualities beyond all thought 
and unagination. 

Besides such qualities wluch make Brahman awful 
and incomprehensible, these later philosophers ako 

■ These danuu oJ tli« SveUtvAon ins evidently labcn Irom oldw umsta 
W ith ill 3. cJ ngyvda X (Si) j, utd wth Svet. Ill 14, cL n;siredd X 

»- 
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ascribe to the Supreme Being numerous perfections 
which render Him an object of aspiration, and even 
of love. Thus he is described as the " best/' the 
’* supreme “ (Katlia II. 17: Svet. 1 . 7: 111 . 7: 
Mait. V. 2) ; " greater tlian the great(Kafha II. 20 ; 
Svet. III. g); higher than whom there is nothing at 
all (Katha III. ii; Mund, III (2). 8; Svet. L 12; 
ni- 9); "a light without smoke " [i.e., the perfect 
One, Katha IV. 13); " aU-knowing, aU wise *' (Mund. 

I (1), 9: II (2). 7; Svet. VI, 2 and 16; 111 . 19; 
lii 8); " lighted by His own intellect " (Svet. VI. 18}, 
the principle of intelligence (Mait. II. 4) ' " cxmsisting 
of mind/' " the blissful " (Mun^, U (2). 7), " constant 
. , . stable” (Katha IIL 13: Mund. I (2). ii) : 
” steadlast'' (Maih II. 4) : ” supTOrt ” (Svet. 
1 . 7)1 “without equal or superior ’* (Svet. VI. S) 1 
" whose is tfiis ^eatness on the earth ” (Muni^. II (2). 

7) : whom " aM the ^ds reverence ” (Katha V. 3j ; 
worthy to be worshipped day by day " (Ka^ha IV. 

8) : from whom one does not shrink a’way (Katha IV. 5, 
j2 and 13); “ who grants desires " (Katha V. 13 : 
Svet, VI. 13); " the adorable God ” (Svet. VI. 18) ; 
” the object of desire ” (Mund. 11 (2). 1). 

While then it may be admitted that numerous 
perfections come to be ascribed to the Supreme Being 
m the later Upanisads, it remains to ask how far 
moral perfection is ascribed to Him. In the earlier 
Upani^ds Brahman is proclaimed to be free from 
evil, and an early attempt to teach this occurs at the 
beginning of the Brliadabanyaka, w'here it is escplained 
that BraWan is called Purusa " Since before 
all this world. He burned up (y all evils " (1 (4). i). 
It is also asserted that one who becomes Brahman 
is freed from evil, for " Evil, verily, does not go to the 
gods" (Br. 1 (5). 20). Similarly in tile Chandogya 
it is said of tliv Brahma-w'orld, “ All evils turn back 
therefrom, for that Brahma-world is freed from evil ” 
( VUl (4). 1 and 2); and it is asserted that the Braimian- 
Atman is ” free from evil, ageless, deathless, soirowless. 
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limigerless, thirstier " {VIl (1}. 5), Bui in the absence 
of much positive teaching * regarding the moral nature 
of Brahman, and judging from the fact that being free 
from evil is associated with Wing ageless, deathless, 
soiTowless, hungerless and thinsticss, one cannot be 
sure that more is meant by evil " in these passages 
tlian sorrow, pain and death. It may be, therefore, 
that all that these Upanisads by saying tiiat He is 
free from evil mean to teach is that Bralunan^ is. 
as Yajnaralkya declares, *' beyond hunger and thirst, 
Wyond stJrrow and delusion, bevond old age and 
death ” {Br III (5). i). 

Wlien, however, turn to the later Upaiii^ads, 
it seems likely tliat Brahman was regarded as free 
from *' evil ” understtMjd also in its moral sense ; for 
here, as we have tried to show, we tbid the thought 
emerging tliat Brahman is not merely tlie unknown 
conscious principle which He was predonunimtly 
conceived to be in the earher L'panisads, but also One 
characterised by many perfections. Further, there is 
as we shall now'see, also more definite teaching regard¬ 
ing the moral nature of the Supreme Being than is 
to be found in the ealier Upanisads. Thus when the 
Ka(ha declares, " As the sun, the eye of the whole 
world, is not sulherl by the external faults of the eyes, 
so the one Inner Soul ui all things is not sullied by 
evil in the \vorld, being external to it ” {V, 11), it is 
not unlikely that by e^dl is meant more than mere 
sorrow, pain and death, for in tlie passa® preceding 
this it is said that Brahman is “ pure " (v. 8), and it 
is part of the systematic teaching of the Katha Uiai 
only he attains* Brahman, w'ho has ceased from bad 
conduct (11- 24I anti is ever “ pure,” holding his body 


• Tlw HiJtiEiy-TJisctdjwi aneatuoas Mnmns dthttf things Br^iimin vx'urti: 

in dkawma fvir-HCj Jmil iQ (trulhj. 1.^ II15!. I* iftci i-£ The flMtiriptraa 

cl BnliRiiA a* s-jivitm occim kmuu&iiy Cl Uf- i -1 (il- =ii; li) 
tv (I) . . V tj} I ; ’Ml 4 ; eWa Vlllpv ♦; [il* : {7). »; 7 “tt. 
11. t " KiOf. i- 6, rtt A* the agnate id VwdtA ud fei Bf- 

I {2). 3 }: I] u) iQ- China 1 f 6 ) u IV 

^ Afiti ai the tJatemte^ Sir. 1 f-i), J I’-sji i H 6 . DrAHmu 

be nfinkid m ttu muhh? id nil that bmiiiny oa bm in liiis <d airtyr 
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in contral ^IIL 3-9). Further it describes Brahrasm 
as one wiio with the soul drinks of righteousness [rf") in 
the world of good deeds, and as contrasted with the 
soul, wiiich is called " shade,” Etahinan is called 
" light" tlTl- which would seem to imply that 
Brahman does not '* drink " of unrighteousness as 
the soul does. Besides it is taught that Brahman 
is ” born in right (ffa) " 2). The teaching of the 

1 ^ regarding the moral nature of Bralunan is even 
more delinite, for it describes Hina as “ the pure 
[Middhuy, unpierced by evil {a~pdpa~viddh»).'’ and 
adds. '^Appropriately He distributed objects {artha 
through the eternal years ” (I^ 8). The Hfuni^ba 
exclaims, " pure is He whom the ascetics with 

imperfections done away, behold"' (HI (i). 5). In 
Him Uie fjcst of Brahma-knowers deliglit (III (j). 4). 
From Him are produced ” Faith iradiifia^, truth, 
chastity, and the law {vuihi)” (II (ij. ?)• The 
Maitri likewise declares tlmt Hr^man is '' pure, 
steadfast and unswerving, stainless , , . an enjoyer 
of righteousness'' (11. 7). He abides in goodness 
(srifh'H) {VI. 38), AH these visions of the moral 
nature of Brahman seem to reach their culmination 
in the Svet^vatara, where it is declared that Brahman, 
is " the instigator of Llie highest being (srtffpa) unto 
the purest attainment ” (III. 12), bountiful {rndgAtfoon), 
kindly (III. ii), devoid of the quality of the 

senses (III, 17), the bringer of right {dharma), the 
remover of evil {fidpa) (VI. 6), " irreproachable, 
spotless " (VT. 19). It is true tliat in these UpanLsads 
the teaching regarding the moral nature of Brahman 
appears only in scattered references and even then 
mingled with much else wiiich tends to rob it of 
clarity and ptamedness, Kevertlieless it is significant 
that it tloes appear and appears much more definitely 
than in the earlier Upanisads. 

It would seem, Uien, that Hpani^adic tlrought 
regarding the nature of the Supreme Being passed 
from an earlier stage of speculation and investigation 
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where tlie view that was readied was that Brahman 
was primarily an ultimate, all-pervading conscious 
prindple. to a later stage, w'licre Braliman. besides 
being conceived thus, came also to be regarded as 
possessing many transcendent qualities as well as 
several perfections, ‘ 

2, Tke Rdaiion oj Uie Bcily to Uie lootU. 

The earliest theories which we find in the Upanisads 
assume, as the cosmogonies already referred to abun¬ 
dantly testify, a naive realistic attitude tov?ards the 
world, and regard it wiien once created by the Deity 
as something real and external to Him, Thus most of 
these theories begin by sarong that in the beginning 
the Primal Being alone existed, and desiring to be 
many He created tlie w'orlds, " In the beginning, 
this world was Soul { Aiman) alone in tlie form of a 
person. . , . Vciily, He had no delight, He desired 
a second," and He created bdngs (Br. I (4). i and 3).* 
The worlds wliich He created were exteniaJ to Himself, 
and so He entered into tltem " even to the finger-nail 
tips " ^Br. T (4), 7), 

While their realism led them thus to speak of the 
Supreme Being as something external to the world, 
from the beginning, as this early creation-theory shoivs, 
tJiey also regarded the Deity as completely pervading 
the" universe. The thought of Divine immanence 
is stressed to sucli an extent tliat it often leads them 
into thorough-going pantheistic utterances. " Having 
entered into tt, He b^amo both the actual (£«d) and the 
yon both the defined and the undefined, 

both the based and tlie non-based, both the conscious 

■ thm birt that ihm SvrtaivMlira thi* d^rdiwiiicdt 

these ItDjH, anul rrvetaifl s£Ct 2 rti)& idimtiJYkLg ilsity Z<M4rA 

with thu SuiFremc Bang (tl TT(. 1-4). mtsw to tbAt th* dtv&Qpmnnt 

which wv l^vTr iu tlimi,gh± Bnhiuiu in the inAxt Up^zu^dj 

wu chiefiy dtnq* to ibt tnAnencf of c^ligiaiu iilmt- Tlii» wiU mwx 

tvtdynt wnab t^nuidrr the tcUlion in which these think^in iba 

Supreme ^ itanding to this fijute imd. 

• 0-4l»D fif.l [4}. tl Adfl 17 H CbJUwl.%1 t mii 4 3pT«ilt 11. <»; Pnu^OJ) 
1.4. 
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v^nana) and thi^ unconscious, both the real 
and the false {mrta), j\s the real. He became whatever 
there is here ’* (Taitt. II. 6). " Tliis Self, verily, is a 
world of created things^Bf. I( 4). i6). Generally, 
however, their realism appears to m£>dify their pantli^ 
ism and to lead them to the view’ that Brahman is 
not Himself the univeme, but one who completely 
pervades the universe as its Soul. " He entered 
m here, even to the fingernail tips, as a rsEOr would lie 
hidden in a razor-case, or fire in a fire-holder " (Br. I 
(4). 7), Thus when philosophers discussed the nature 
of Brahmait, the conceptions of Brahman as tlie 
‘ Person ' in the sun, moon, lightning, space, wind, 
fire, water, earth, body and such like, we saw, were 
not denied but accepted (Br, II (i) ; Tl (5): III (9) ■ 
Kau^. 4), Kaikeya points out to the six Brahmans 
who go to him for insl^iction tlmt the Brahman-Atman 
is not to be identified with the heaven, sun. wind, 
space, water and earth, for these form only various 
parts of His body, while He himself is Sold, similar 
to oneself (Ch^d. V (rS), i and 2). Svetaketu is 
taught that " that which is the finest essence—this 
whole world has that as its Soul " (Cbmid. VI {9)-(t6), 
cf. also Chand. VTl (26)). The Honey-Doctrine de¬ 
clares that Brahman Im made numerous dw^elling- 
places for Himself in the world. ' Citadels with 
tw'o feet He did make, citadels with four feet He did 
make. Into the citadels He, having become a bird— 
Into the citadels the Person entered.' 

This, verily, is the Person (^urw.5a} dwelling in all 
cities {puH&aya). There is nothing by which He is not 
covert, notJung by which He is not lud " (Bp 11 (5). 
xS). Yajnavai^a systematically teaches in Br, 111 
(7)^ that Brahman is '* He, w'ho dwelling in all things, 
yet is other than all things, whom all things do not 
know, w’hose body aU tmngs arc, w'ho controls all 

^ Ci aUa Bfn HI (4) thrtT ISrmhlfflnLq b 

Scml JQ all md {6) Lc IcAtlRcs an Him eVfn-yihirijg 

4a wa¥m nzxp 
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things from within—He is yonr Soul, the Inner 
Controller {arUaryamifi), the Immortal ’* (III (7). 15)’ 
It is asserted that He " has entered this conglomerate 
abode—He is the maker of everything, for He is the 
creator of all; the world is His “ (Br, IV ( 4 ),_i 3 )- 
The same vimv appears also in the later Upanisads, 
'■ By the Lord enveloped must this all be—whatever 
moving thing iliere is in the moving world '* ( 1 ^ i). 
*■ He who on all things looks as just in the Self {mman). 
and on the Sielf as in all beings—'He does not shrink 
away from Him" (lia 6 ), The Katha (V. Q-13) 
proclaims that Brahman exists in the universe as its 
Inner Soul [a'ntaratman), As the one hre has 
entered the \vorld and becomes corresponding in form 
to every form, so the one Inner Soul of all tilings is 
corresponding in form to even? form* and yet is 
outside " (V. 9), The Mundaka' in language remini¬ 
scent of the ^gvedic idea of the Primeval Punt&a, 
from v'ariiius parts of whose body the universe came 
into being, teaches that the univerte forms the body 
of Brahman : " Fire is His liead; eyes, the mran 
and sun; the regions of space, His ears: Hk voice, 
the revealed V^edas; wind. His breath; His heart, 
the whole world; out of His feet, the earth. Truly. 
He is the Itmer Soul of all." From Him, the seas 
and mountains all. From Him roll rivers of every 
kind. And from Him all herbs, the essence too, 
whereby that Inner Soul dwells in beings " (11 (r). 
4 and 9). Similarly the Svetaivataia describes 
Brahman as “ the Soul w'hich perr'ades all things as 
butter b contained in cream " (i, 16); the " Inner 
• Soul of all tilings " (VI. ii), and the Maitri asks the 
sajcrifioer to meditate upon the divinity as Him " who 
is the bird of golden hue, who dwells in both the heart 
and sun " (VI. 34). The predominant thought of the 
Upanisads seems therefore to be that Brahman per¬ 
vades the world as Its Soul. 

As its Soul, it v.-mild appear. He is the power which 
makes it what it is. Hence it b that m the early 
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iheories ttie ultimate Principle was, as we noted, de- 
scril'icd as BreatL and as Food, lor it is by means of 
Uie^ that creaturis live ; cf. Taitt. II. 2 and 3. So 
the KaiisTtakt observes witli regard to Wind as 
Brahman, “ This Braliman, verily, shines when fire 
blazes. This Brahman, verily, shines when the sun 
is seen. ( 11 . 12), The gods themselves, as we found, 
are powerless apart from Brahman, for the power 
of Agni to bunt and of Vavm to blow are given to 
them by Brahman (Kena 14-26), '* On It all the 

worlds do rest ” (Katlta V. 8) : founded on which 
the whole world shines radiantly ' (Mmid. Ill (2), 1). 
So completely is everything regarded as dependent 
on Bralmian wlio resides in tliem as their inner power, 
that the Svetas\'atara even proceeds to s[>eak of 
Brainnan poetically as Himself these various objects. 
'* That surely is Agni (fire). That is Aditya [sun). 
That is Vayu (wind), and that is the moon. That 
surely is the pure. That is Uie waters. That is 
Prajapati (Lord of creation).'' " Thou art woman. 
Thou art man. Thou art Llio youth and the maiden 
too. Thou as an old man totterest with a staff. 
Being bom, thou becomest facing in every direction *’ 
(IV. 2 and 3),‘ Similarly the ICatlrar "The swan 

■ It b to ^ poipj thftt tn thme 

but <)ci49(Ea^tldci9. Sv4!l:. JV. ; ^ tiTljawkeyi S^iniLltS JJ, T L ^VL-t. IV j 
m: Ath»TVB-Vutm X |_S1. V, i = vntii tiw oi the last 

Vtxla IV {40^. 5, Jnd cifjiciJy Ikm = Vifa^LiKvi IQ. : 

tj. 14 . SamtaiiSi Jp ^ lO. 1 : S^Etap^iia ItriUhiiiiiqu 6, 7, j, i] 

II wtvilLj appcEtr Ih^t ihftv' ihtf OCcUf in Upani^tii, 

aiv iQ bt mtiirpiBteti m ^^tlg 5 e^ted above, anti kcfc pamliciiticdUy, dqi osdy 
on th* frmiurd that the treiitl of the Sv?rtltvatai 4 and iJia ijji 

to dutinguitl^ deafly t!<'rvi=ti Etrahtnan und I he wnrM (<\ hvefi. 1 y-ti ; 
Elt luids; ril io. 14 , r? dull . IV t, etc : Kdtba U. ^ IV y. i- 
and ; V g-it ; V. ij;; VL 1 ildlL 3 !, byt nUo Iw tiu- jwuwn that the 
Svetii'iriftan ;i4dv lo the two ttHtoAn qactjcd :»bove A itoTUa which Eiidg 

Thqn ditet »1tli liBMSDciKe^ wlietTiiiim oil &« bornwhij:h 

to imply Uukt fifnbnuui iitinuiwictnt in vatlicr than IdrjEtieal 

wiib thum ^ and the from the K^thd delmitcly.^ iti ita Latter ImU:, 

leakchc^ tbdt BrAhnum iKira m tbosv vntiaiu objects. 

SimUAilyp Jt dioubtiiil H ibuy u tiirh Krin to identify hnthman 

with tbe o-bjectf ol the wmid are tc be nockmood litemlly. 'Opo mnirt 
klway^f :»B«lc.tQ luid^tiuid Ihrm, It would ip ut their cgtrlriL 

Thu^ It b i:«rtdio th.U when lbs "The Ptrsan Hiouril 

la evoni^iiiii^ hmr'* (IE \t] lO). it mc&us only ta *ay in » fwicliiJ way ihat 
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stm) in th& clear, Lhe in the atmosphere, 
the priest by the altar, the guest in the house, in man, 
in broad space, in the right {ria), in the sky, bom in 
water, bom in cattle, bom in tbe right, bom in rock, 
is the Right, the Great " {V. 2). 

The relation oi body to soul, in terms of w-fiich 
relation, as we noted, these |iluiosophers chiefly 
conceive the relation of the universe to Brahman, 
does not, however, express all that tliey teach regarding 
the relation of the world to Brahman, for wliile it has 
the merit of revealing tbe intimate manner in which 
Bratrnian porv'ades and energises the universe, it does 
not make explicit the fact that Brahman is not only 
the operative cause of the universe, but also its material 
cause; i.e., that the universe depends on Brairman 
not only for its energising power, bur also for its very 
substance, as they no doubt believe. Thus the early 
cosmogonies always proceed, as we saw. by saying 
that Brahman, Aiman or Pttrusn existed alone at the 
beginning, and Uten created tbe world out of Himself, ‘ 
I'hey do not recognise a second principle existing 
side by side with Creator and providing Him with 
the materials necessary for creation. Accordingly 
they picture creation predominantly as an emanation 
rather than as a construction out of given elements. 
** As a spider might come out w'ich bis thread, as small 
sparks come forth from the fire, even so from this 
^ul come forth all vital energies all w’orlds, 

cvfirytbiD^ a OD Elniiiiiaji. fiat Bmlmmu i» 

f« iUn occim m tbe vnd al ainc ft-bicb poitiny 

dTAiiutK^^y hfii^ in Ltw nxijvcw tr^zmaa /r-n»i BMtmum u iut 

Supreme Sauice Cf Ait. V. j, when? ailta- idcnlilyiiii^ EinthuiaD with ihd 
tbe tiv?: igrasa thm botn from the fdur origiits—vjj., 

wombw }vrut AlUt mproutetc.. E&^ving uid 

RAcimiary. it a dooclNded tti4t " nU thu i* giud«d by Intelijignoc^, a ba»d 
an l£LCclbl!{ccac 0 . Bribffiim k lirteJliEiciKe." 

SetrETtiSC tP thr uv i^f bitllig Unklaiiwia, it woulil 

appear ttuit by mffirD ^ ^ gra ch tixA^crvi^ stfbtctnonit thfts« mm were ■rekiinf 
mctcly txa tet»4:h m 4 «|iiking maimed thn jprat truth tbnt thtry ItJfcjl discQvrariMi^ 
Uux wjLbnisQi in 41 ttungft ^ timt witch thf^m wiax they ut It 

in tea nikuih to expect tbotv eiuW to ab^enre micUv the flhitfp iLuf 

tiiuiuau whkJi ww with i:i^arl0 at [ikikAop^ticat tltuikiia^ behimi us, 

twtwttCD; pamJiEiMni BuiJ aan^pai^tbiiima- 

ILOil x, 17* 
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all gods, all beings " (Bd II (i), The Creator 

declares, '^ 1 , indeed, am tliis creation for I emitted it 
all from myself " (Br. I (4). 5), and the created world 
is said to be the result of what originally was tm- 
differentiated becoming differentiated by name and 
form (Br. I (4). 7 ; Chand. VI (2)). Creation therefore 
is the sending forth by Braliman of the worlds out 
of Himself, The universe with all its diversity depends 
for its matter^ as well as its form on Him. 

As knowledge of the material universe advanced in 
'* Sarhkhyan ■' fashion, as especially in the Svetai- 
vatara and the Jlaitri, the tendency is to distinguish 
Brahman very sliarply from the material universe, 
and to declare tliat He does not share in its nature, 
although he pervades it. " Seeming to possess the 
quality {gutui) of all the senses, it is devoid of all the 
senses I The Lord [prabhit) the Ruler of all” (Svet 
III, 17). ” Higher and other than the world-tree, 

time, and forms is He from vvliom this expanse 
proceeds ” (Svet. VI. 6}.* So different is the material 
world conceived to be from the nature of Brahman that 
it is said to be like a veil hiding His nature. " The one 
God . , , covers Himself, Uke a spider with threads 
produced from Primary Matter {pradMna) “ (Svet. 
\T, itO.* " This whole w-orid the ijluaon-maker 
projects out of this. And in it by illusion 

4 TLu TtpaBh^iiJr und the Maitri, iTirn>ta|i^ 

ttie material emiverv in Sariifchyan lufaipa compo&ed oi and it* 

Tb$re ifi rcfcf£nit£ in ihfi earlier Upanifoda to Apy soeb 

oi^tetiEf pridCTpl^ rile {vi \ rxpliiiiu mU object* ^ comfHiAmi 

ci thm |i±ooetlu» ucnnt of oil 
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iifpilAT 10 found in ^hhlibyA philtxicmby qnly m liL lo-i 3,VL7-A,f 
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the Mirtn rtffiti lo this hy cuummtH- 

thpb' tnert*, ms i(k E^&ihkb^-pjiE pbilMopliy- (Ct in. But the 
«Y^izt ms wc kooHh kt from tbc KlciltAa od i^sraxii (date aboirt 4 tli « 

j'th ci^ a D h with il3r atiiirkm mmi duahim. tteac. femnd in 

ibo UponifadE. for Matm with il$ when. It \m 

f«E[uiM an « 3 ci 5 tutg in. Bratimrin and entirely niibopdinata to Hm ^ dl., 
ti, Svat. I- 3 . ilaif V. a. 

^ Cf Katba 111. loand iv :\1. 

* Cf. Katha LIL t 2 
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(mibvo) tiie other {individual soul) is confined ” (IV, 9). 
S imil arly the Maitri, in speaking of Brabtnan as abiding 
in the body, declares '* As an enjoyer of righteousness. 
He covers Himself (atnianam) with a veil made of 
qualities ’* (Tl. 7), 

Thus the view is maintained that though Brahnian 
exists in the material world. His own true nature 
is not that of the material world, And if the world 
is thus different from Him and yet exists only in and 
through Him, Brahman cannot be a pure unity. 
The b\'etasvatara declares that Brahman b a triad 
(I. 7 and is}. Symbolically the wheel which holds 
togrther diverse parts \rithin its unity, or a river com¬ 
posed of several tributaries, best represents the nature 
of BraJiman in relation to the universe (Bvet. 1 . 4 and 5; 
VI. t). 

This idea that Brahman in relation to the diversity 
of this universe must be conceived as a unity-in- 
diversity, or a One w'hich holds together the many 
is not by any means peculiar to tlie SvetaSvatara, 
On tlie other hand, the conception wMch we have 
indicated as predominant in the Upanisads, ilrat 
Brahman is the alTpervading soul of the universe, 
b only another way of stating the truth that the 
multiplicity of thb universe is held together in, and 
energised by, the Supreme Being. E%'en the thought 
that Rr ahrnau as pervading principle, remains hidden 
in all things, and that He is ultimately to be conceived 
as a triad, is not unknown in early tjpanisadic philo¬ 
sophy. Thus in Br. II (6) it is declared that the utirld 
is a triad of name, fonn, and vvork, and it is said 
" Although it b that triad, tbb Soul {alntan) b one. 
Although it is one, it is that triad. That b the 
Immortal, veiled by the real (salya). Life {ffrana) 
verily b the Immortal. Name and fonn are the reat 
By them this life b veiled.*' The real *’ by which 
the ''' Lmmortal " is veiled b obviously the world 
of mtaltipUcity (or " name and form " as the passage 
explains). 
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Similarly the thought that Btaliman is to be con¬ 
ceived as a wheel holding di^-cise parts within itself 
occurs frequently in the Upanj.^dsJ 

Thus it would appear that the instinctive realism 
of earlier thinkers and posdbly the " Saihkhyan " 
tendencies of later philosophers prevented them in 
the main from reducing the diversity of the world 
to the characterless unity of a distinctiouless Brahman. 
Bui it w-ould be too much to claim that this was 
always done. The thought that Brahman is the 
Supreme Real could easily lead to the thought that 
He is the only real. This, as we shall see, is very 
often tire position they adopt in regard to Brahman 
in relation to the finite souL Bnt tire material world 
was too sensibly real to be dhmussed as imreal, although 
with the development of abstract thought it would 
appear that some of them eveu succeeded in over¬ 
coming the assumptions of common-sense, and pro¬ 
claimed llrat Brahman alone as Pure Thoi^ht is real, 
and else, including tire material world, is unreal. 
** Verily in the beginning this world was Brahman, 
the limitless One, Incomprehensible is tliat Supreme 
Soul, unlimited, unborn, not to be reasoned aboutj 
untliinkable. He assuredly awakes tliis world wliidi 
is a mass of thought. It is thought by Him, and in 
Him it disapp^ea^ ' (Mail, VL 17). With even greater 
definiteness, it is said, " Satiisara is just one^s own 
thought; with effort he should cleanse it then " 
{Mail, VI. i4). 

Nevertheless, we may conclude that the predominant 
thought of tlie Upanisads regarding the relation of 
Brahman to tJie material universe is that the latter 
in all its diversity is real and exists in Him. He is 
its sold, it 1$ His body. He is both its material and 
operative Cause. He is difierent from it in nature, 
and controls it from within. 

* Cf. Bf. 1 is), ij, Bf. 11 (i). 35, A« iUibc apoki* m ttdd t*fcilLBr in ihr 
bub aniS felly of a, wbnJ. jija io ijj thti Sdnl all godi, td\ n id] 

bCsmEbitlH ibinp. oil nre toaetber : fCjjna |ti . PwAna 
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3, The Rdfdion of tht Deity to the finite self. 

As in the case of the material wor’d, the earliest 
accounts found in the Upani^ds regard the finite 
self when first created l>y tlie Deity, as something 
external to Him. But, it is said. He was not pleased 
that man sliould exist independently of Him. So 

He bethought HiinseU, ‘ How now could tliLs thing 
exist without me ? > , . If with speech there is uttered, 
if with breath there is breathed, if with sight there is 
seen , . . then who am [ ? * So, cleaving asunder 
this very hair-part {stutiifi), by that door He entered ’* 
(Ait. III. 11-12). 

So completely is He conceived as having entered 
into the miite «lf, Uiat very early the view appears 
that Brahman Himself underlies all the activities of 
the individual. "When breathing. He becomes breath 
prana) by name; when speaking, voice; when 
seeing, the eye ; wlien hearing, the ear: when tliinking, 
the mind : these are merely the names of His acts. 
. . . One should worship with the thought that Ht? 
is just one's self for therein all these become 

one ' (Br. 1 (4). 7). 

The reason for regarding Brahman as Him who 
performs fliese various functions in the body is sug¬ 
gested in the fast sentence of tlic passa^ just quoted, 
via., that it is in Brahman that these functions become 
one, as for example in sleep. The fact that in sleep, 
quite unknown to oneself and hence involuntarily, 
one loses consciousness, and then again, unknown to 
tile seif and as not willed by it, one returns to con¬ 
sciousness after sleep, seems*early to have impressed 
these thinkers, Tiiey could not account for it except 
by thinking that there must be sometliing other than 
the self which perforins tliese conscious functions in 
the body. Thus in tlie instniction of Gargy’a by 
Ajata^tru, Ajita^tru declares tliat Bialiman is best 
known as that into which one passes in sleep, and from 
which one returns in waking (Br. II (i), 14-20), He 
conducts Gargya to a sleeping man, in order to demon- 
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strnte this teaching with regard to Erahman, and 
waking the mant askSj ” When this man fell asleep 
thus, where then \^‘ns the person who consists of 
intelligence {vijnana) ? Wlience did he thus come 
back ? ’’ Gargya being unable to reply, Ajata^tru 
declares, " WTien this man has fallen asleep thus, then 
the person who consists of intelligence, having by his 
intelligence taken to himself the intelligence of these 
senses (prana), rests in that place whidt is the space 
within the heart. When tliat person restrains the 
senses, that person is said to he asleep. Tlien the 
breath is restrained. The voice is restrained. The 
eye is restrained. The ear is restrained. The mind 
is restrained, Tlte mystic meaning (upanisad) thereof 
is ' the Real of the real' satyti). Breathing 

creatures, verily, are the real. He is their Real." 
Thus it is proclaimed on the basis of the phenomenon 
of sleep, that Brahman in His owti nature exists in 
the heart of the indivhdual, and as a conscious principle 
per\'ades the body and the sense-organs; sleep is 
the withdrawing of consciousne^ from the sense- 
organs by Brahman into Himself, and asvaking from 
sleqi is this conscious principle returning to the 
sensc-oiga^, from tvhere it rrated. 

In tlie light of such anal^'sis of sleep, we are able to 
understand the passage, in the Chandog^’a, which 
declares that it is That which lies in the small space 
of the heart tliat one should seek to know, " Now, 
what b here in this city of Brahman,* is an abode, 
a small lotus-flower, * Within that is a small space. 
What is TOthin that, should be searched out ; that, 
as-suredly is what one should desire to understand. 

. . , As far, verily, as this world-space extends, so 
far extends tiie space within the heart. Wltlun it 
are contained both heaven, and earth, both fiie and 
wind, botJi sun and moon, lightning and the stars, 
both wliat one possesses here and what one does not 
possess : everything here is contained within it. . , . 

• by m bedy. ' Eifdnjiwd by batrt- 
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That is the Soul (diman), free from evil, ageless, death¬ 
less, sorrowlcss, hungcrless, thirstless, whose desire is 
the Keal, whose conception is the Real" (Chand, 
Vllt (6). 5)* That soul is Brahman and accordingly 
it is decked that daily in sleep one goes into the 
" Brahman-world " without realising it, " just as those 
who do not know the spot might go over a hid treasure 
of gold again and again, but not hnd It " (Chand. VTII 
(3). 2). Similar teaching with regard to Brahman 
as resident in the body and as withdravsing all its 
vital energies into Himself during sleep is to be found 
in Kaus. III. 3, Pra^na EV, and Mand. 3-7, Thus 
arises the view, w*hich is predominant in the Upanisads, 
that Braliman is the conscious principle in the body. 
Nay more, it is advocated, as already pointed out, 
that it is Brahman who performs the functions of the 
Bnite self in the body. " fie who breathes in with 
your breathing in is the Soul of yours, which is in all 
things. He who breathes out with your breathing 
out is the Soul of yours, which is in all tilings " (Br. 
in (4). i). He controls the breath, the speech, the 
eye, tiie ear, tlie mind, the skin, the understanding 
and the semen from within, and He is the one in the 
body who sees, hears, thinks and understands." 
" Other than He there is no seer . , , no hearer, 
no thinker ... no understander. He is your Soul " 
{Br. ni {7). 16-23).' " the space within the heart 
lies the Ruler of alt ” (Br. IV (4!. 22) ; " this soul of 
mine within the ht^rt is greater tnan the earth, greater 
tfiau the atmosphere, greater than the sky, greater 
than tiiese worlds, containing all wrks, containing 
all odours, containing all tastes, encompassing this 
whole wtirid, the unspeaking, the unconcerned—this 
is the Soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahman ” 
(Cliand. Ill (14). 3-4). ■ And Prajapati teaches tndra, 
now, when the eye is directed thus to\s'ard spiacc, 
that Is the seeing person ; the eye is {the instrument) 

' Cf. alKi All. V. t ; Ksmf. UL J. 

* VTort^ to Urn qEkI m in CMiuJ, ViCS (i|F. 
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for sceiiig* Now, he who knows ' Let me smell this * 
—that is the Self: the nose is (the instrument) for 
smelling. Now' he who knows,' Let me utter this 
that is the Self; the voice is (the instrument) for utter¬ 
ance. Now he who knows, ‘ Let me hear this '— 
tlmt is the Self ; the ear is (the instniment) for hearing. 
Now lie who know's, ' Let me lliink tliis'—tliat is 
the Self, the mind (rntiM^s) is his divine eye. He, 
verily, with tliat divine eye the mind, sees desires 
here, and experiences enjoyment” (Chand. VTIl (12). 
4 and 5), It is thus taught that w'ltcn the individual 
sees, hears, thinks, desires, ot enjoys bimseli, it is 
not he that does it, but Brahman, the all-pcrvading 
One. 

S\Tien Brahman was thus identified with the self 
of the indiridual, it was only natural that the usual 
fiistinctions of fatlier, mother, husband, wife. Brahman, 
Sudra, thief and sage should cease, for ultimately 
all individuals are Bratiman,'' a unity without duality, ‘ 
such as exists, for example, in dreamless sleep, where 
” a father becomes not a father; a mother, not a 
mother; the worlds, not the worlds; the gods, not 
tlie gods; the Vedas, not the Vedas i a thief, not a 
tliief. There the destroyer of an embryo becomes not 
tiie destroyer of an embryo: a Candiila* is not a 
Candala, a Paulkasa^ is not a Paulkasa : a mendicant 
vs not a mendicant ; an ascetic is not an ascetic ” 
(Bf. iV (3). 22).« 

But from tills, it must not be thought that these 
think ers carried their views to its logical consequences, 
and declared that the indmdual is unreal, Brahman 
alone being real. Their instinctive realism coupled 
with their monism leads them often as in tlie Honey 
Doctrine* to think that Bralimau exists as a plurality 
of individuals. 


‘ Tbi: ftm. d1 a truilta latlisr lUid n fir&htnaii mDlJiJcr. 

* Tii£ »a of % bfYdt:! father a motlicr 

* AcroMiUi^y Ui liavc 
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Since the individual is therefore nothing but Brahman 
Himself in the body, what is necessary is to realise 
this fact, and the mdividual becomes Brahman, for 
Brahman verily He is. although He does not realise 
it, when in the body. Consequently the departure 
from embodied existence of one who knows himself 
to be Brahman is described thus, " As a htiavily 
loaded cart goes cresaking, just so ttiis bodily self, 
moxmted by the inteUigent Self, goes groaning when 
one is breathing one's lit. When he comes to weak¬ 
ness—^whether he comes to weakness tlirough old age 
or through disease—this person frees himself fnjm tliese 
limbs just as a mango, or a fig, or a berry releases 
itself from its bond. . . . As noblemen, policemen, 
chariot-drivers, village ttcads wait with food, drink 
and lodgings for a king who is coming, and cry; 

* Here he comes I Here he comes f ' so indeed do all 
things wait tor him w'ho has this knowledge and cry : 

* Here is Brahman coming I Here is liraliman com¬ 
ing 1 ■' (Br, IV (3). 35-3S), But the indi\'iduaJ who 
does not know tumself to be Brahman passes from 
birth to birth according to his deeds, althoi^h even 
he. we are assured, is really Bralunan (Bf. IV 

{4)* 5)* 

Consequently wliat is ail-important, and what is 
insisted upon throughout the Lfpini^ds, as necessary 
for realising Brahman, is knowledge. In the period 
of the Br^unanas knowledge of rituals was regarfled 
as supremely important for it conferred extraordinary 
powers. The hpanisads substitute * Bralunan ' in 
the place of ' rituals.’ *' Whoever thus Imow's ' I am 
Bralima' becomes this All; even the Gods have not 
power to prevent his becoming thus, for he becomes 
their self *' {Br, I (4). 10). So naively is this theory 
held at hrst that it is asserted that the gods who 
desire men as sacrificial animals, do not wTsh men 
to know this doctrine, for men by knowing that they 
are Brahman cease to be men, and become Brahman 
(Bf- 1 (4). 10). The supreme value of this knowledge 
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is the theme of many a " If a pemon knew 

the Soul {ahn<i 7 i) with the thought' I am He,' with wbat 
desire, for love of what would he ding to the bod^'^ ? 

" He who has found and has awakened to the Sottl 
that has entered this conglomerate abode—is the 
maker of everjdhing, for he is the creator of alL The 
world is his : indeed, he is the world itself.” " Verily, 
while wc are here we may know this. If you have 
known it not, great is the destruction. Those who 
know tills become immortal, but others go only to 
sorrow *' (Bf. IV (4), 12, 13 and 14), Yajhavalkya 
teaches that works, however arduously perfonued, 
have very little effect, for it is knowledge that is ah- 
important. ” Verily, O Gargf, if one performs sacri- 
and worship, and undergo^ austerity in this world 
for many thousands of years, but witfiout knowing 
that imperishable, limited indeed is that (work) of his, 
Verily, O Gargl, he who departs from this world 
without knowing that Imperishable is pitiable. But 
0 Gaigi, he who departs from this world knowing that 
Imperishable is a Brahman ” (Bf. Ill (8). 10), 
Yajnavalkya, however, does not appear to iiave held 
that mere intellectual apprehension of the fact that one 
^ Brahman suffices to produce release, For desires play 
an important part in producing the sense of individu¬ 
ality. He accordingly recommends that destres should 
be renounced. " For desire for sons is desire for 
wealth, and desire for wealth, is desire for worlds, 
for both those are merely desires, Therefore let a 
Brabmaji become disgusted with learning and desire 
to live as a child. Wlien he has become disgusted 
both with tile state of childhood and with learning, 
then he becomes an ascetic When he has 

become d^usted both with the non-ascetic state and 
the ascetic state, then he becomes a Brahman" 
(Bf. Ill (5). 1). " When are liberated all the desire 
that lodge in one's heart, tlien a mortal becomes 
immortal. Therein he reaches Brahman *' (Br. IV 
(4). 7). f 
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Besides knowledge, yogic^ disdpline is tbereiore 
also reconunended for the individual who would become 
Brahman, and when by these means he has overcome 
the sense of individuality, tJic consciousness of self 
ceases and he becomes one with Brahman in a unity 
without duality. " An ocean, a seer alone without 
duality becomes he whose world is Bialiman " (Br, 
IV (3). 32). " For where there is a duality, as it were, 

there one sees another; there one smells another; 
there one tastes another ; there one speaks to another; 
there one hears another ; there one thinks of another ; 
there one touches another; there one understands 
another. But wdiere everything has become just one’s 
owTi self, then whereby and w'bom would one see 
. . . smell , , . taste . . , speak to... hear ... tliink ,.« 
touch ... understand ? " (Br. IV (5), 15), 

Wlrat is significant is that although these philo¬ 
sophers in the main regarded Brahman as Himself 
the self in the body tiieir realism not only led them to 
believe in the plurality of individuals, but also to 
think that these individuals have, as we have just seen, 
still to become Brahman. In spite of the alleged 
identity of Brahman with the individual, a suiTeptitious 
dJstJDction between the two is thus maintained. The 
more discerning among them tended, it would appear, 
to make tliis distinction very dear. Thus the instruc¬ 
tion of India by Prajapati was precisely that Brahman 
cannot be identified with either the embodied self 
or the dream-self, for the reason lliat tliese experience 
change and imperfection, while Brahman is above ail 
such experience fCh^d. VIII (9J and (10)}. Nay 
more, Prajapati held that Brahman was different 
even from in dreamless sleep, for in dreamless 
steep there is complete absence of consciousness, wrhile 
Brafiman is a conscious principle. This was also the 
teaching of Ya]ua\’alkya, who after identify uig 

^ 1 4o not fDcAA tlul mu kncmi 

mg ihu timQ. tmt L cisplf^ ttiewqnilure jleu) ddicw^Lcro mcfcly totcfci fccesiiiJy 

Lbm mcib^ oi re|ir£^0g ijiCKiiimi irfiitit 
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Braiiman with the self in dreamless sleep, wbeire all 
distinctions are tost, and there is complete cessation 
of consciousness of anything "within or without" 
goes on to add that Brahman is not to be mistaken 
for mere unconsciousness, such as we find in dreamless 
sleep, for He is in essence a conscious principle, and 
therefore remains conscious even when tins self is 
unconscious in dreamless sleep, " Verily, wlule he 
does not there see [witli the eyes] he is verily seeing, 
tltougli he does not see (what’ is [usually] to be seen) ; 
for there Is no cessation of seeing of a seer, because 
of his imperishability [as a seer]. It is not, however, 
a second thing, other than himself and separate, that 
he may see ” {Bf. IV (3), 33). Thus, it is evident that 
if philosophers identified Braliman with the self, some 
of them came to think that He cannot be identified 
with the self, even in dreamless sleep, and the theory 
is formulated that He cannot be identified witli any 
of the three usually recognised states of the self— 
viz., waking consciousness, dream, and dreamless 
sleep—but with a fourth state, specially invented 
for the purpose, and whiclt because of its difference 
from anything knowTi in the experience of the self 
is declared to be incomprehensible. '* Not inwardly 
cognitive, not outrvardly cognitive . . . not non- 
cjjgnitive, unsceri, with which there can be no dealing, 
ungraspable, having no distinctive mark, non-thinkable, 
tlrat c^not be designated, the essence of the assurance 
of which IS the state of being one vrith the Self, the 
cessation of development, tmnquil, benign, without a 
^cond—[suchj they think is the fourth. He is the 
Seif {^tnan). He sliould be discerned " (Mani^ 7). 
Similarly tlie Maitri, in referring to these four states, 
prDclaira.s, " He who sees with tlie eye, and he who 
moves in dreams, He who is deep sleep, and he who is 
beyond the deep sleep^^—^These are a person's four 
distinct condjlions. Of these the fourth is greater 

+ TJlw in J iwDr. wtrtd\ and tbcHC ia E ) an AdditloQ 

m alfl4hy BitirtiR.Ti imt. 
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[than the rest]. In the Uirce a (quarter Brahman 
moves: a three-quarter in the last " (VII. 11 (7) 
and (6)). 

Thus it IS certain that, although in the main the 
sages of the Upani^ds tended to identify Brahman 
with the self in the body, some of them also tended 
to distinguish Him very dearly from the embo^ed 
self, as we know it in waidng life, dream and dreamless 
sleep, and came to the conclusion that He is not to be 
ideiitilied with any of the known states of the embodied 
self. While their realism led them in this direction, 
their monistic bias was, it would appear, so strong that 
they could not imagine flow a self can exist in the body 
beyond the One Brahman. Accordingly, as we have 
seen, they believe that though Braiiman is very difter- 
eni in nature from the embodied sdf, nevertheless 
it is He who is undergoing experiences in the body. 

hile this appears to be the predominant view of 
the Upanisads, hints as to another view, W'hereby tlie 
individuality of the hnite self is recognised and dis- 
tingmshed from the Uni versa! Self, are not lacking. 
Significantly enoi^h, the view appears definitely only 
in the later Upanisads, and seems to point to the direc¬ 
tion in v^hich the realistic distinction between the 
characteristics of the embodied self and those of 
Bralunan finally led. ^ It was easy enough to maintain 
the doctrine of Uie identity of Brahman with the finite 
self, when only some strihing pliases of the self were 
considered, such as its capacity to speak, see, smell, 
hear, tliink and understand. But as the darker 
characteristics of tlie embodied self (such as imper¬ 
fection, sorrow, pain, death and bondage io samsara) 
came to be considered more ftihy, it became less possible 
it would seem, to identify the finite self with Braiiman, 
and it is declared that Brahman and the fimte self 
are not one and the some Self but two. 

Tiit! view occurs explicitly, lor Uie first time* in 

* itUlLtmeci iD4y aino hAvg uaatiJtint^ tu Lbu 

* Rcupn* Ifir ihjiiikic£ tlwt ihi* itt tfae euiioft oE tiuf vieif ia 

iL« givvD kIitw^ 
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the Upanis^ds in K£L|ha 111 . i. " There are two that 
drink of righteousness {}^a) in the world of good deeds; 
both are entered into tlie secret place (of U^e heart), 
and in the Mghest upper sphere. Brahma-knowers 
speak of them as ' light ’ and ' shade,’ *’ The reason 
for distinguishing between them and speaking of^em 
as two is that while both " drink of righteousness,** 
one is characterised by evil, and is therefore said to 
be ‘ shade * in contrast to the other, which is ‘ light.' 
The view as it occurs in the Mundaka shows a greater 
development, for while the passage in the 
regards both selves as enjoying good deeds, the 
Mundaka quotes a stanza from the Rg Veda.» wherein 
it is declared that only one of the two partakes of 
deeds, while the other merely looks on. '* Two birds, 
fastbound companions, clasp close the self-same tree. 
Of these two, the one eats sweet fruit, the otlier looks 
on without eating" (Mund. Ill (i). i). Thus the 
Mnndaka goes further than the Katha not only in 
separating the tw-o selves, but also in setting off the 
greatness of the One gainst the 'weakness of tlie other. 
** On the seli-same tree a person, sunken, grieves for 
Ids impotence, deluded; when he sees the Other, 
the Lord (li), contented, and His greatness, he be¬ 
comes freed from sorrow' (lU (i). 3).* It is 
noteworthy that in the stanza w'hich hi taken fn>ni 
the ?g Veda there is no reference to the dis^eeable 
qualities of the hnite self, and that those receive 
special mention in the stanza which is added in the 
Mundaka. Brahman is powerful and great, the finite 
self is sunken, grieving, impotent and deluded. It is 
small wonder, then, that they should be distinguished 
as two distinct principles. 

In a section of the Maitri, we find this theory in 
the process of making. The evil qualities of the 

< ag Veda I (16.4). ao. 

* Botli these rtpeatifd tn Sviit. IV, ti aii 4 7, The 

Svto&ivfitmu wnt the kiKfwIedge it tEveiili of §everiU mctapby«ijGi3 

thconea regHj4jEig the Pridnilit^ (d. 1. I-3) it* 

util ila lectanautttn (IIL obviously Lfiiter tho ^ 
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embodied sell are set ghaiply in. the foreground, and 
starting with the assumption that Brahman is the 
sdf in the body it progressively shows that He cannot 
be identical with the embodied individual. Tlius it 
starts by describing tie body as *' ill‘SmeUing, unsub¬ 
stantial, a conglomerate of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, 
flesh, semen, bkrod, mucus, tears, rheum, feces, xmne, 
wind, bile, and phlegm . . . afflicted with desire, 
anger, covetousness, delusion, fear, despondency, envy, 
separation from the desirable, union with the undesir¬ 
able, hunger, thirst, senility, death, tlisease. sorrow 
and the like " (L 3), and repeatedly asks itself *' Who 
is its driver ? (11. 3), It begins by accepting the 

view that Brahman is the self ( 11 . i), but is careful to 
add that if He is the self. He does not share the evd 
nature of the body. " He assuredly, indeed ... is 
reputed as standing aloof, like those among qualities, 
afetain from intercourie with them—He, verily, is 
pure, clean . . , eternal, unborn, indej^ndent. We 
abides in his own greatness. By him this body is set 
up in possession of inteJligeiice ; or in oUier words, 
this very one, verily, is its driver " [II. 4). This. 
Jiowever, does not satisfy the sage w'lio has come to 
see the real nature of the finite individual, and the 
qiiestion is asked, ’ How is this one its driver ? ’ 
In reply, the view that Brahman Ls the sdf is further 
modined, and it is said that if He is the self, He abides 
here witli only a part ” of Himself; and the 
philosopher, as though wishing that not even this part 
should be confounded with the e\'tl nature of the em- 
boffled self, adds that this part is to be identified 
only with what appears as inteHigence in the finite 
self (IL 5). Further, our sage goes on to say that 
Brahman, though existing in the body, is not bound 
by ihe deeds of the embtxiied individual, for with 
regard to them, He is not the agent (HI. 7). And 
with the doctrine that BraJunan is not the agent in 
the body, we have already readied the view tliat 
Br ahman Is not the same as tlie self w'hidi activates 
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the l>ody, and lUe pliilosopher who began with the 
conventional doctrine of BraJunan as tlie self in the 
body, now declares " Tliere is indeed another different 
som, called the elemental soul {bhuiaiman) —he w*ho 
being overcome by the bright or dark fruits of 
action, enters a good or an evil womb . . . Jje. 
aspiredly, indeed^ who is said to be in the body is 
said to be ' the elemental soul/ Now, its immortal 
soul is like * tfie drop of water on the lotus leaf.'* 
This (elemental soul) verily is overcome by nature's 
{prakrit) qualities Now because of being 

overcome lie goes on to coniusedness * because of 
confusedness, he secs not the blessed Lord (prabhu) 
, . , who stands witliin oneself (Ifl. 2). Thus 
systematicaUy in the light of the ethl w'bich character¬ 
ises theembo^ed individual, the doctrine that Brahman 
is the self in the body is examined and progressively 
modbiedt uU at last it is concluded that Brahnian 
is not the self in the body, but resides within this 
self as an Other, unaiiected by its imperfections and 
the deeds w'hicb bind it to eartldy existeiice. Our 
philosopher, however, does not wisli his teaching 
to be understood in a way which is disruptive of 
monism, and accordingU\ in seeking to reconcile the 
individuality oi tlie self with the all-pervadingness 
and all-poiverfulness of Brahnian, he declares what is 
undoubtedly baffling, and appears to reflect the diffi¬ 
culty he had in conceiving of their relationship—that 
the finite self is the doer of action while BraJiman is 
the causer of action (11. j). He means by this to make 
the ” doer ” in the bt^y ultimately subserx'ient to 
Brahman who pervades it, and who drives it as a potter 
drives the wheel, and lie assumes also the individuality 
of the sottl, for he declares tliat the soul is in the miser¬ 
able state in wliich it is because of its attachment to 
the Qualities (HI. 3). It shows how diJiicult it was for 
some of these thinkers, who ever more clearly dis¬ 
tinguished the finite self from Brahman, and yet also 

' Uh it u TuuLilKted (ITumc)- 
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believed mtli others at this time that BraJiman is 
the supreme all-pervading principle, to reconcile the 
individuality of the self with the unity and supremttcy 
of Brahman. 

The Svetaivatara seems to xefleci the furthest 
development which tlie theiiry of tliose vvlio distin- 
^shed the embodied self from Brahman reached in 
Upani^dic philosophy; for while^ like the Mundaka^ 
it regards the finite self and the ITniversal Self as tw’o 
(IV. 6 and 7), it postulates the thesory that Brahman, 
the ultimate One which philosophers had proclaimed, 
is a niany-in-One, It is not tliat the One Brahman 
lias become many and goes about iu many forms— 
the view* wMch, we have tried to show, is predominant 
in the Upani^ads, and 'whidi seems to be disruptive 
of the ultimate reality of the mditidnal—but that He 
always is a many-in-one, a vievv which suggests that 
the individual is alw'ays preserved and held together 
in the unity of the Absolute. " This has been sun^ 
as the supreme Brahman, In it there is a triad, ' 
" There are two unborn ones; the knovsing {Lord) 
and the unknowing (individual soul), the Omniputent 
and the impotent. She (i.e.. Nature, Pra^ti), too, 
is unborn, w'ho is connected with the enjoyer and 
objects of eu|oymcnt. Now, the soul is 

infinite, univensal, inactive. ^\ hen one finds out this 
triad, tliat is Br^iman.” *' Tliat Eternal should be 
known as present iu the self Truly 

there is nothing higher than tluit to be kno\vn. \Micn 
one recognises the enjoyer, tlie object of enjoyment, 
and the universal Actuator, all has been said. This 
is the threefold Brahman '* ( 1 , 7, 9 and 12). In this 
way, the finite self, which, as wt liave tried to show, 
was growingly distinmijshed by some pliilosophers 
from the Universal S^. came iiiiahy, it would seem, 
to be regarded as an eternally distinct element held 
within the unity of the Supreme Being, 

A point which must be noted in connection with 
the view of tliose wiio tended to distinguish the finite 
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self more and more from Brahman who pervades it. 
is the tendency to describe Brahman as having glorious 
qualities as compared with the imperfections of the 
embodied self* Since the embodied self is distin¬ 
guished from Brahman chiefly because of its imper¬ 
fections, Brahman by contrast appears as the aU- 
powerful and all-gloiious One. Thus Yajnavalkya, 
who as we saw regarded Brahman as identifiable 
only with the conscious principle in the body and not 
with the individual as w'e know him in waking Ufe, 
dream or dreamless sleep, ^ys of Him, "In the space 
within the heart lies the Ruler of aU, the Lord of all, 
the King of alt. He does not become greater by good 
action nor inferior by bad action. He is the Lord of 
all, the Overlord of beings, the Protector of bcin^ " 
(Br. IV (4). zz). The greatness of the Supreme Bemg, 
His transcendent powers and His perfections are, as 
we have seen, described much more in the later 
Upanl^ds than in the earlier ones; and^ what is even 
more significant, the term Is (Lord) together with its 
compounds comes to be appliM systematically to the 
Supreme Being only in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
while, with one or two exceptions ^ it is not to be found 
in the earlier Upanisads, and occurs only in scattered 
references in the other Upanisads.* The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The terra ' Lord ‘ implies 
among other tilings the essential distinctness of the 
Supreme Being from the finite soul, and in so far as 
this was only imperfectly conceived earlier, and is-as 
clearly conceived only in the Svetisvatara, it could 
be ti^ freely of the Supreme Being only by the 
author of the Svet^vatara. 

The tenn is essentially religious in significance 
and points to an uiuuistakable religious influence in 
tiie Svetaivatara, 'The One who rules over every 
single source, in whom this whole world comes together 

• Tlw whi^ mcrxrt vvith 
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and dissolves. The Lord the blessing-giverj 

God ifrfei'rt} adorable ” (IV. ii). " He who is the source 
and origin of the godsj the Ruler of all, Rudra, the 
great Seer . . . Who is the Overlord of the gods* on 
whom the ivorlds do rest, who is Lord of biped and 
quadruped here—To what God will we give reverence 
with oblations ? " (IV. 12 and 13). Him who is 
the supreme Mighty Lord {fnahe^'ara} of lords, the 
Supreme Divinity of divinities, the Supreme Ruler 
of rulers, paramount. Him let us know’ as the Ador¬ 
able God, the Lord (iS) of the world ” (VI, 7), 
V\ ith the conception of Him as Lord, we thus seem 
tinally to arrive at a religious view of the Supreme 
Being. 

According to this \iew, the Deity is different from 
the finite soul, aad at the same time pervades it without 
by this means losing His supreme and perfect nature. 
*' The one God, hidden in all things, all’pervading, 
the Inner Soul of all things, the Overseer of deeds 
{ktirnuin), in all things abidmg, the Witness, the sole 
Observer (erfd), devoid of qualities the one 

Controller of the inactive many, who makes the one 
seed manifold. The wise who percei ve Him as standing 
in one's self—They, and no others, have etem^ 
happiness " (V^f. it and 12). The view' is thus main¬ 
tained, in line with early tJ|^isadic speculation, ‘ 
that though Braliman exists in the individual, He 
does not share in the latter's imperfections. He 
exists merely as Witness and is not responsible for the 
deeds w'hich bind the individual to samsdra (worldly 
existence). 

Besides, the religious world-view of the author of 
the Svetasvatara leads to the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being is related to the individual soul not 
only as the Perfect and adorable Lord who exists 
within the individual without destroying its individu¬ 
ality on the one hand, or His own essential greatness 

• l& w ta it helii tbat Bnltmafi in tiw imfividmJ mefEix u 
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on ti>e other, but aJso as die *' Kunily One " who 
shows grace to tlie tinite individual (Svk. L 6 ; III. 
20 ). 

The doctrine of grace in the Upanisads does not 
appear lor the first time in the Svetisvatara. It 
occurs in Katlia II. 20, where it is declared that one 
becomes from sorrow, '* when througli the grace 
{prusdda) of die Creator {dbatf)^ he beholds the great¬ 
ness of the Soul [ditnatt)." It is also said, This 
Soul is not to be obtained by instruction, 

nor by intellect, nor by much learning/ He is to be 
obtained only by the one whom He chooses ■ to such 
a one tliat Soul reveals His own person 

(/dfjnrN sraiw) : Katha H. 23. This verse is found 
also in Mund. Ill (2). 3, U is significant that the 
doctrine tliat the Supreme Being siiows favour to the 
individual soul should be found precisely in these 
three Upanisads, which, as we saw, were the ones 
esplidtly to express the view ifiat Braliman and 
the in dividual are not one but two, for it seems to 
indicate in these Upani^ds a tendency to conceivre 
the Supreme Being and His relation to the finite soul 
in definitely religions terms. According to this, it 
would seem that the Supreme Being stands in personal 
relationship to finite souls—a view which is quite 
impossible so long as Braliman is not sufiiciently 
distinguished from the individual soul. 

Further, it must be noted tliat as the individuality 
of the soul is recognised, and as the Supreme Being 
ten^ to be thought of in personal and religious terms, 
ethical conditions are specially* emphasised as neces¬ 
sary to be fulfilled by one who wishes to attain 
Bt^man, So long as Brahman was regarded as 
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Himself the individual in the liody. aU that was chiefly 
thot^ht to be necessarj’ \vss. as we liave noted, to 
realise this fact, and to suppress one’s individuality, 
tiQ one passes into the distinctionless unity of Brahman h 
B ut with tlie recognition of the individuality of the 
finite soul, and with the infkiw of religious ideas re¬ 
garding tlie Supreme Being, etliical requirements are 
specially emph^iijed, for obtaining release, ’* Not he 
who not ceased from bad conduct . , . can 
obtain Him by intelligence” (Katha II. 24). ‘'He 
. . , w'ho lias not understanding, who is unmindful 
and ever impure, reaches not the goal, but goes on to 
transmigration Katha III. i}. " This Soul 

is obtainable by truth* by austerity by proper 

knowledge {ynatut), by the student's life of clmstitv 
(brahmacdrya) constantly (practised), . . , Consisting 
of light, pure is He wrhom the ascetics (y<»/i) with 
imperfections done aw^y behold" (Mund, ill (i). 5), 
The Svet^vatara teaches tliat it is " by knowing God,, 
one is released from all fetters "( 1 . 8 ; II. 15 ; IV. 16 ; 
y, 13, etc.), but knowledge of God, according to it, 
is imposable apart from " highest devotion 
fox God" and for teacher, and apart from Yogic 
practice whereby the imliridual becomes cleansed 
(O. 14). Similarly in the section of the Maitri above 
dealt with, it is asked, wdiat the method for attaining 
release is, and it is replied. " The antidote, assuredly, 
indeed, for this elemental soul is this : study of tlie 
knowledge of the Veda, and pursuit of one's regular 
duty. Pursuit of one's regular duty, in one's own 
stage of the religious life—that, verily, is the rule ! 

. . . If one does not practise austerity, there is no 
success in the knowledge of the Soul, nor perfection 
of W'orks. J-'or thus has it been said ; ‘ Tis gooilness 
(sdii^va) froih austerity {fapas)t and mind from goodness 
that is won ; and from the mind the soul is ivon, on 
winning whom no one returns.’ " It is by knowledge, 
by austerity whereby one " Irecomes free from evil," 
and by meditation that Brahman is appreliendcd and 
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release is obtained (TV, 3 and 4). Thus in addition 
to knowledge which in the Upanisads is well nigh 
universally held to be necessary for obtaining release, 
ethical requirements come to be emphasised in ilwse 
later Upani^ds, 

In addition to aU tliis, what reveals the essentially 
religious view which those ptulosophers came to hold 
regarding the Supreme Being, is the doctrine, which 
we have already noted, that the knowledge which 
saves the soul from samsara is not so much the product 
of one's owTi efforts as the gift of God's grace. If 
oripnaUy redeeming knowledge was something purely 
philosopMcal and intellectual, it is thus transformed 
in these Upanisads, into something religious, for wMch, 
as we Itave noted, according to the SvetSivatara, 
reli^ons devotion [bhakti), and, according to the 
Maitri, performance of religious duty are necessary’, 
and which in the last analysis must be conferred on 
tfje individual bj" the Deity Himself. 

For these reasons, we may conclude that some 
of the later philosophers of the Upani^ds tended 
to conceive of the Supreme Being as not identical 
with the self in the body, but as di.'stinct from 
it though pervading it, as not sharing in its imper¬ 
fections or in its deeds, and as standing to it in 
that personal relationship which religious experience 
demands. 

One more point remains to be dealt with, and Lliat 
is regarding the relation of the Supreme Being to the 
soul which has found Release. W'e have already 
seen that philosophers like Yajnavalkya, who held tliat 
Brahman is in the end identical with the mdividuaj 
self, regarded Release as becoming Brahman, in such 
a way that all consciousness disappears, and one has 
become a unity witliout duality (Br. IV (5J. 13-15) 
*' Being very Bralunan, he goes to Brnbrnau ’■ (Br. IV 
(4). 6). '* Wlioever thus knows ' I am Braluiian ' 

becomes, this all " (Br, I (4). 10). 

This doctrine is not by any means limited to early 
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thought, for throiigliout tlie l^panisads passages occur ^ 
capable of being intespreted to teach this doctrine, 
and it is clearly formulated in some sections of the 
Maitn. Thus, tn the Maitii it is taught that by means 
of Yoga one should suppress individuality and con- 
sdousness and pass into the distinctionless unitv of 
Bralunan. “ The precept for effecting this (unity) is 
tin’s : restraint of the breath, withdrawal of the senses, 
meditation, concentration, contemplation, absorption 
{samadht). Such is said to be the sixfold Yoga. By 
this means, when a seer secs tlie brilliant Maker. 
Lord, Person, the BraJima-sonrce, then, being a 
know er. shaking off good and evil, lie reduces everything 
to unity in the supreme Imperishable" (VI. 18}. 
" When through by the suppressing of the mind, 
one sees the brilliant Self which is more subtle than 
the subtle, then having seen the Self through one's 
self, one becomes selfdess {nir-dtmatt). Because of 
being selMess, he is to be regarded as incalculable 
{a-samfihya) without origin—the mark of liberation 
This is the supreme secret doctrine (raAusyrt). 

. , . Because of selfishness, one becomes a non- 
experiencer of pleasure and pain ; he obtains the 
absolute unity (^£t*o/ah'd).” " Passing beyond tliis 

variously chai^terised, men disappear in the supreme, 
the non-sound, the unmanifest Brahma. There they 
me unqualified, indistinguishable, like the various 
juices which have reached the condition of honey" 
(\T. 20, 21 and 22). Where Release thus means the 
complete loss of individuality, it is obvious that the 
problem of the relation of the Supreme Being to the 
ind^^'idual soul ceases to exist. 

Side by side with, and indeed much more frequently 
than, this view W'hich considers Release to be the pass¬ 
ing of the soul into the characterless unity of Brahman 
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is to be found what no doubt is an older view’, that 
the released soul continues to exist and enjoys personal 
immortality. Thus in the Chandogya, b^des this 
world, two other worlds are recognised, the world of 
the gods and the world of tire fathers, and it is said 
that those who by Bralima-knowledge are qualified 
to go to the world of the gods " pass over into a Eianie ; 
from a flame, into the day ■ from the day into the Iralf- 
month of the waxing moon ; from the lialf-month 
of Uie waxing moon, into the six monttis during wliich 
the sun moves northwards ; from the months into the 
year; from the year into the sun : from the sun into 
the moon; from the moon, into lightning. There 
there is a Person (/rirmstf) who is non-human 
(a-MflUciva), He leads them on to Brahma. Tliis 
is the way to the gods, the way to Brahma. They 
who proceed by it return not to'the liuman condition 
—yea, they return not " (fV (ly). 5 arrd 6. cf. also 
V (10). !-«).* Those w'ho are not qualified to enter 
this world pass, we are told, into the world of the fathers 
and '■ after having remained in it as long as there is 
a residue (of their good works), then by that course 
by which they came they return again to be bom in 
the world of men and animals according to their 
conduct (\' (10), 5-7), The Brahma-world to which 
the soul winch has found ultimate release goes, is 
described very realistically in I^ansitaki 1. 3*7 as 
having rivers, trees, lake, mountains, njinphs with 
fruits and garlands, and a ball where Braluna is scaled 
on a throne. The soul is catechised as to who he is, 
and is required to say tiiat he is Brahma Himself. 
Thereupon Brahma confers on liim whatever belongs 
to His world. Similarly in Chand \TII. Ii)-t5) it is 
declared that those wlro reach the Brahma-world 
come into possession of unlimited freedom,* obtain 
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whatever they desire, and even tneet departed laved 
ones, as m dream-life, which is here taken as a foretaste 
of the Brahma-world, 

Prajapati teaches that those who reach the Brahma- 
world become like the gods who exist in the Brahma- 
world with rev^erence for Brahman and bv this means 
obtain all worlds and all desires (Chand. VUl (13), 6), 
They appe^ in their own form, and enjO'y perfect 
freedom (VIII 2 and 3). The Taittiriya says 
that he who reaches the Br^ima-world goes afjout 

eating w'hat he desires, assuming what form he 
desires " (Ill (10). 5). It is said that as long as Uidra 
understood not this Self, so long the j\saras (demons) 
overcame him, W hen he understood, then, striking 
down and com^uering the /Vsuras, lie compassed the 
supremacy independent sovereignly (spdr- 

ajyti). and overlordslup {ddhipatyn) of all gods and of 
all beings. Likewise also, he who knows this, striking 
of all evils {pdptttttn), compasses the sttpremaev, 
independent sovereignty, and overlordship of all 
beings (Ka^. IV. 20), llie Kena declares in verse 
34 . ■ Be venly, who know’s it thus, striking off evil 
ipaptnan), becomes establislied in the most excellent 
endless, heavenly wwld — yea, he becomes 
estabbshed.” From all this, it is clear tliat although 
some philosophers regarded Release as becoming 
Bicthman in such a way that wniHcioiisiiess and 
individuality were entirely lost, others from the begin¬ 
ning held that Release is the enjoyment by the soul 
oI perfect power, freedom and bliss in the Biahma- 
world, * 


This view is also taught in later Upani^s such as 
Uie Katha. Mundaka, Svetasv'atara aml Maitri, In 
the Ka^a it is said, " In the hcaverdy world is no fear 
whatsoever. Kot there art thou (i-e.. Yama or Death). 
Not frotn old age does one fear. Over both (i.e., 
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Death and old age) having crossed— hunger and tlurst 
too—gone beyond sorrow, one rejoices m tlie heaven 
world" ( 1 . 12). " Heaven-world people partake of 

immortality (I- 13)- Similarly it is asserted that» 
casting off the bonds of death, wtb sorrow over¬ 
passed, one rejoices in the heaven-world (L 18), 

Whatever one desires is his" (II- 16), '* One 

becomes happy in the Brahma-world " (II. 17)- H 
spoken of as " the fearless farther shore " (III. 2), 
‘‘ tlie high(st place of Vifnu " (III. 9)- He who hears 
and declares the true doctrine is said to become 
" magnified in the Brahma-world ” (IV. 16) ; the true 
knower b said to become immortal (VI. 2, 8. 9, 14,15, 
18). and it is related of Naeiketas tljat by means of 
this knowledge he " attained Brahma and became 
free from passion, free from deatli ” (VI- iSJ. 

The Mundaka teaches the doctrine of the two 
worlds—one to which those who rely on good works 
go. and from which tliey return to earthly life when 
their merit is exhausted, and the other to which the 
Brahma-knovvers go, “to where is that Immortal 
Person (Poi'JWfl) even the impmshable Spirit (Atman) 
(I (2). 10 and 11), and where is the highest repository 
of truth (I n {1). 6). This Upanisad, however, possibly 
owing to religions influences, regards the som which 
reaches ilic Brahma-world as attaining mystic union 
with Brahma: " as the flowing rivers in tlie ocean 
disappear, quitting name and form, so the knower, 
being liberated from name and form, goes unto the 
heavenly Person, higher than the high. He, verily 
. . , becomes veiy' Brahma*' (III (2). 8 and 9). 
And it is said of such a one that he becomes immort^ 
—a characterisation which seems to imply that the 
released soul does not completely cease to exist in the 
state of unification wath Birman (III (2)- 9). 

The same doctrine of union, but with much greater 
emphasis on tiie distinctness of the released soul from 
Bralinian, is taught by the Svetaivatara. It declare 
that “ Bralima-knowcrs become merged in Brahma " 
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(I. 7), that mth Bim *' the seers of Brahma aiid tha 
divtnittes are joined in union " (1V^ 15). By medita¬ 
tion upon Him, by union with Him, and by entering 
into His being more and more, there is hnally cessation 
from every illusion " ( 11 . 10). But it is said that the 
filial stage which the soul reaches on release is " even 
universal lordship; being absolute (Ainvi/a), his desire 
is satisfied " (1. ii), which certainly suggests the 
older mmv of the released soul as enjoying perfect 
freedom, power and happiness. It is repi^tediy said 
that the released soul attains immortality (1. 6; 
III. 7, 8, ro, 13; IV. 17, 20 ; V, 6; etc.). The wise 
are said to have *' eternal happiness *' (VI, 12), to be 
‘'released from all fetters'* ( 1 , 8: fl. 15: IV. 16; 
V. 13 , VL 13). to be freed from sorrow (II. 14 ; III. 
20 ; IV. 7), to enjoy ” peace for ever " (IV, 14), 

The Alaitri, in the section which teaches that the 
individual is distinct from Braliman, declares Ln answer 
to the question how one may acliieve complete union 
{sayujya) with Brahman. " fle becomes one who goes 
l>eyond Bralunan, even to the slate of supreme divinity 
above the gods ; he obtains a happiness imdecaying, 
unmeasured, free from sickness " (IV. 4). 

Thus it is obvious that the view that the soul con¬ 
tinues to exist after it has w'on release. Is not infrequent 
in the Upanisads. Of those who believed tins, the 
earlier seem to have thought of the released sovd as 
existing in a heavenly world enjoying unlimited freedom 
and bliss. Tlie relation of the Supreme Being to the 
soul at this stage is not discussed. Tiie later, although 
sliaring the view tltat the soul on release does not cease 
to ejtist but passes on to iinniortalily, Jind enjoys 
fulness of power and happiness, appe^ to regard it 
as attaining a union with Bralunan, such as does not 
cKist so long as it is in the body. 

M'e may conclude, then, that the predominant 
thought of the Upani^ds regarding the relation of the 
Supreme Being to the self, is that He exists in the 
em^died indi vidual as its principle of cemsciottsnesa. 
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Some of th« Upani^adic tliinkers impressed 

by this fact that they tend to identify Brahman 
completely with the mdividuai, although even while 
so doing, many of them tacitly assnine that the migtat* 
ing soiU is not in all respects the same as Brahman, 
but has still to become Him. In some of the later 
Upani^ds the thought appears, which is fully developed 
only in the ^vetasvatara, that Brahman and the 
finite self are two, that the Supreme Being pervades 
the finite self as something distinct from it, that He 
does not shi^ in its imperfections and that He seeks 
by His grace to grant to the finite self tliat knowledge 
wiilch it requires for obtaining Release. 


CHAPTER TT 


i:OSCEPTU»N* OF the df.itv jn thf. bmaoavadgIta 

I. The Nature of the Deity 

W’e hav« seen how the pure monism of early Upanisadic 
thinkers, according to whom the Supreme Being is 
an unknown all-pervading conscious principle, was 
gradually developed till in the later Upanisads, 
notably the Svetasvatara, Uie Supreme Being came to 
be thought of lu moral and religious, terms. The 
same process, whereby religion steps in to dot lie the 
Absolute of the philosophers with flesh and blood, 
is oteervable, but to an immeasurably greater extent 
in the Bhagavadgita, Here an intensely ardent 
religion, whose history we shall seek to trace briefly 
later,* seeks to attach itself to, and to find support in, 
the speculation of Upani^dic sages. The more ardent 
the religion, the greater would be, it would seem, the 
difficulty of reconciling it witli the pure monism of 
some of the Hpanifads. It is this almost impossible 
task which tlie Giti attempts in its teaching regarding 
the Deity, 

In speaking of tlie Supreme Being, tlje Gita uses 
terms such as Brahman, the Imperishable, die Unmani- 
fest, Atmait and Pttrtisa. —terms already familiar to 
us in the Upanisads. Us own distinctive name for 
the Deity is Vasudeva Krsna., and it is under this 
name* that we must iixtk for ideas distinctivne of the 
Gita. 

' bdaw. 
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Wl^e terms such as Braiiman, the Imperishable, 
the Uniuanifest, A-tittuii and PufTtsa, seem, as usual 
iu the Gita to imply very little about the nature of the 
Supr^e Being ^yond the fact that He is the ultimate 
conscious principle which pervades all tilings, and 
w hich in its difference from anything known in experi- 
ei^cc must be declared to be indefinable, the name 
Vasudeva Kr^a reveals Him, as we shall see, as a 
God undoubtedly personal in character. 

The Gita's unique contribution lies in the thought 
that the Supreme Being of the Upamsads, tlie all- 
pervadii^ unknowable One whom the piiilosophers 
proclaimed has assumed the form of Kr^na, Arjuna's 
charioteer. The Unknown, the Incomprehensible, 
That which cannot be described except in negatives, 
That indeed appears in human form, speaks through 
human Ups, is concerned about human affairs. Kevoln- 
tion in the thought of the Divine can har^y be more 
complete. This is the wonder of wonders, tlie Roj^al 
Mifstery," hidden fmm the great philosophers of old. 
but revealed to the unphilosophic Arjuna by one 
who appe^ as bis human friend and comrade, but is 
in truth Very God of verj'' gods. 

V^■bat attributes the Deity as thus revealEd is found 
to possess, we shall now enquire. Kr^na. it would 
appear, has all the attributes liitherto ascribed to the 
Supreme Being. Hence He is spoken of as Supreme 
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Brabman [parandtrahma] (X. 12), Highest Person 
{purusoUama) {X. 15 ; XI. 3) ; Great Ixird (fttahtivara) 
(IX. 11): ihe " [mperishable Being, Xot-being, Tliat 
Supreme" * (XL 37): Great Self (ww/iffiwffft) (XI. 
12, 20, 37, 50). As Supreme Being« He is incompre¬ 
hensible (XI. 17, 42), infinite of form, having no end. 
middle or beginning (XL 16), boundless (X. ig), from 
everlasting (XL iS}. primal [XT. 31), unborn (X. 3). 
changeless (XL 18} and immutable (IX. 13), He is 
all-marvellous (XJ, ii), terrible (Xi. zo), facing every 
way (XL ii). possessed of boundless stren^h and 
infim tf. might (XI. 40), resplendent and filled with 
glory (XL 17, 30). 

Besides such transcendent qualities which compel 
fear, awe and reverence (XL 20-31), He has also numer¬ 
ous perfections whidi render Him the object of man’s 
highest aspiration and love. He is the hght of lights 
(XIIL 17), the discermnent of the discerning, the 
brilliance of the brilliant (VIL ro), the source of 
memory and knowledlge (XV. 13), the disp^lle^ of 
doubt (XV- 15), the maker of the Vedanta (XV. 15). 
omniscient and unrivalled in knowledge (Vll. 26J, the 
source of the seven Great Seers, the four Ancients 
and the Manus (X. 6), identifiable only witli the prime 
and most significant of every species of existence 
(X, ao-38) : the perfections of this ums^erse are only 
a fraction of the perfections wbidi belong to His 
nature {X. 41). 

Not among the least of the Deity’s attributes is 
His etliical perfection. At His sight the Great Seers 
and Perfect ones (siddJja) in hosts praise Him with 
h3mins of praise abounding (XI. 21), the monstem 
fear and nm to every quarter (XT. 36). He is 
without fault (V. 19). and is strictly impartial (IX. 29). 
To mutate oa Him has the effect of freeing the soul 
from its passion (V. 21; VL 25-27L He always sets 
the standard for men to follow (III, 23). Tfe has 
instituted the eternal laws of duty [iaSt'iitinUtarfttani) 

■ QiLq4Atigq:|i arc oJcctt from 
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(XIV. 27), and is their undiau^ng Guardian (XL r8). 
His chief purpose livitli Arjuna is to urge him to do Uis 
duty, for duty must never be neglected (HI, 10). 
So important it seems to the Deity that the laws of 
duty must not be violated that, as in the present case. 
He even incarnates Himself in order to establish 
nghteousness. *' Whenever right {dluimia) declines, 
O Bharata, and wrong uprises, then 1 create mvselL 
To ^ard the good and to destroy the wicked and to 
cpfvrm the right, I come into being in this age and 
that ■ (IV. 7 and 8), 

Tlie thought that liighteousness is so all-important 
that the Deity considers even His infinitude of little 
account when righteousness needs to be established is 
a remarkable contribution wliicli tlie Gita makes to 
the conception of the Divine, Instead of Thought 
or Consciou^ess, whidi was the diiof attribute of the 
Supreme Being in tlie L pcUiisadSp Righteousness seems 
here to l^me His essential attribute.' The author 
of the Gita was evidently too much of an eclectic to 
set tljis vie\v in opposition to the v-iew of the Upani$ads, 
accordingly, tJic new thought of the Dcitv here 
implied docs not gam the puintedness and clarity of 
expression* which it deserves. Nevertheless it is 
clearly a contribution of very groat significance. 

Besides righteousness, anoUier attribute which the 
Gita asenbes to the Deity is love. He is ” the friend 
of evciy being " {V'. 29), We noticed iu some of the 
Uter Upani^ds the thought that the Supreme Being 
in Hjs grace leads men to salvation. That thought 
A developed in the Gka. as we shall soon Se. 

As Krsna the Deity appeare as Arjima's comrade* 
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(XT. 41), Nay more, He even stoo|is to be Arjuna's 
diarioteer. So intimate anti fnunan is the Deity 
Kt^na’s friendship chat Arjuna is afraid that in 
negligence or love, Jie has not shown the reverence 
that is due to Krsna (XL 41 and 42), and asks that 
should bear witli liim " as father witli Ills son. 
as comrade with his comrade, as lover with his 
beloved(XI- 44), Kysi;^ in His turn declares that 
Aijuna is exceedingly bdoved of Him (XVIU. 64), 
and because of His love. He reveals Hims^ to Arjuna 
in a form in which no eyes had ever seen Him (Xl. 47) : 
and when Arjuna is 6Hed with terror and au-e at this 
His glorious form, He assumes a shaue more pleasant 
to Arjuna and consoles the latter (XL 49 and 50). 
The unmanifest and the Incomprehensible reveals 
indeed a heart of love and compassion, and Arjuna 
bursts forth in adoration at tills wonderful revelation 
(XL 43 - 45 )- 

The Deity wluch the Gita discloses is one who, 
although in His universal and transcendent nature 
He is iinkiio\i'n and has powers which far exceed human 
thought and imagination, is yet possessed of knowledge 
as well as other perfections, chief among these being 
righteousness and love. So excellent are His attributes 
that Arjuna declares, " Tliere is none equal unto 
Thee ; how could there be a greater in the thrae-foJd 
world?" (XL 43). "It is meet that Thy praise 
should move the universe to joy and love " (XI. 36). 

2. The ReUdim of die T)eiiy to the world. 

Assuming that tlie world is real,^ the Gita teaches 
like most of the Upanissids that it forms a part of the 
Supreme, being created, supported and dissolved by 
Him. “ Of tlie whole universe am I the origin and 
dissolution too " (VIL 6). " I am the father of this 

universe, tlie mother, the creator, the grandsire" 

* Tile ^iweip mdyil (iJiiifiMtl oocun< ki ru'it a* to Uie 
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(IX. 17). '■ That also v,’hich is the Soul of eveiy being 
am I, O Alcana; nor without me can any being 
exist tliat lno^"es or does not move" (X. 39). "In 
water» I am savour ; in moon and sun I am the light 
. . , pure scent in earth ; in fire 1 am the brilliance; 
life in all beings am I. . . (VII. 8 and g). Wliile 
tlius accepting the general position of the Upanisads 
that the world constitutes a part of the Supreme 
Being, who is its CTeator, sustainer and dissolver, 
in sliort, the very life-principle or Soul on whicli it 
ertirely depends the Gita goes further Llian the 
Upani^ds m the direction of describing the process 
of creation and dissolution, and enumerating the 
various elements involved. 

The process of creation and dissolution is explained 
as taking place thus. " All beings . . , come to my 
Nature [prakrti] when a Period ends; when a Period 
begins. I send them forth again. Resorting to Nature, 
which is my own, I send forth again and again this 
w'hole company of beings, powerless, the power 
of Nature (IX. 7 and 8], Prakrti, then , is a principle 
wi^ which the material world is always connected. 
It is that from which the world springs and that into 
which it returns. It is accordingly eternal, for while 
the world evolves from it and dissolves into it in periodic 
cycles. It remains as the material basis of the world 
through all time. It is accordingly said to be " without 
beginning " (XIIL ig), [t is a principle which the 
Supreme Being employs in creation. It is the womb 
in winch He lap the germ (XIV. 3). He is therefore 
always the ultimate t^use of cr^tion, although 
prukfti is also always involved. Prakfii, however, 
IS not ^ independent principle w*hich exists outside 
of. or side by side with, the Deity, for as the verse 
^ve cited clearly declares, it belongs to the Supreme 
Being. It is His own. In wimt sense U belongs to 
Him we are told in the 7th Adhyaya " Earth, Water, 
hire. Wind, Ether, Mind and Reason 

and Individuation thus eightfold is my 
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Nature [prahrti) divided. This is the lower ; but 
know my higher Nature to be other than thiS'— 
^^ery Life (jiiwiAii/a), by w^hich . , . this universe 
is upheld " {VIL 4 and 5). BTahman, then, in relation 
to the world is found to display a double nature. 
In one of His natures, He is prakfti \ in the other. 
He is the all pervading life-principle, i.e., on the one 
hand He is the matenal cause of the world, and on 
the other its instrumental cause. When therefore 
He creates out of prakrti. He is really only creating 
out of Himself, 

The Supreme Being, however, is not to be identified 
with merely these two aspects which are concerned 
with the univeise, for His nature is said to transcend 
what is involved in the existence of the universe, 
Wliile the univeree constitutes the '' Perishable," 
and the life-principle wluch pervades it is the “Im¬ 
perishable," He hlimself as the Supreme Person 
transcends both. “ There are these two Persons 
{pimt^a) in the world, die Perishable (Asdra) and the 
Imperishable . . . But there is another, a 

l-iighest Person ; He is called the Supreme Self. . , , 
Because I transcend the Perishable, and am also 
higher tlian the Imperishable, therefore am 1 known 
in the w'orld and in the Veda as the Person Supreme " 
^XV. 16-18). The world, composed as it is, on the 
one hand, of prabr^iy and, on the other, of the world- 
soul or all pervading life-priodple {pvabhiUo)t con¬ 
stitutes then only one portion of His unconditioned 
Self. He is the Absolute, not to be equated with the 
unit'crse, which exists in Him, even as the wind 
dwells in space {IX, 6), 

Not only in tliis way does the Gita seek to preserve 
the infinitude and absoluteness of the Supreme Being, 
but also by pointing out that the active relationship 
in wliidi He stands to the umverse as its creator, 
sustainer and dissolver does not indicate any limitation 
or tack on His pari. Activity or work, it seems to 
suggest, is a si^ of finitude and imperfection only 
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when it is carried on out of a desire for personal 
profit, but the Supreme Being in relation to the 
universe is active without any motive of self-interest 
(in. 32), and hence His activity is not one wWch 
contradicts His absoluteness and infinitude. On the 
otlicr liand, t!ie ceaseless activity of the Deity in 
relation to the universe should, the Gita argues, be 
understood as the standard wJiich the Supreme Being 
sets for all beings to follow, of wholly disinterested 
activity. For mCi O son of Pftha, is no work at 
ail in the three worlds, that I must do , nor aught 
ungiuned tliat I must gain: yet 1 abide in work. 
For if I were not, tireless, to abide ever in work—my 
path men follow altogether, son of Prtha—Did I not 
work my work, these worlds would fall in ruin, and 
I should be the worker of confusion, and should 
destroy these creatures. _ Just as. to work attaciied, 
the ignorant work, O Bharata, so too, but nnattaeiied. 
should tlie wise work, wisliing to effect the guithmee 
of tiifi world " (1 i I. 22-25). In tliis wav, the Gita 
does not hesitate to regard tlte Supreme Being as 
actively related to His universe. 

Crtotion of the universe proceeds, according to 
the Gita, much as in Samkhyan philosophy, except 
tliat praiifli is regarded by the GTta as a part of the 
Deity, as already described, and as controlled by Him 
in all its developments. Ptakfii or avyakta (im- 
manifest) at the time of creation, tlivides into numentus 
elements. Tliese as enumerated in Saiiikhyan pliilo- 
sophy are buddhi (con^ousness) ahamMra (egoism). 
manas (mind), the live biiddhindriya (organs of) 
sensation), the five karmendriytt (organs of action), 
and corresponding with tliese, five ianmdira (subtle 
elements) and five mahabhuta (gross elements). The 
Gita, ofndously uninterested in such cosmological 
questions, docs not trouble to mention each of these 
elements individually, nor does it observe any consis¬ 
tent ortier in enumerating tkeni. Much less does it 
seek to trace them step by step through the evolu- 
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tiona^ process* Ti\e list at XTll. 5 mentioDS the 
mahdbhMa (the five gross elements), ahamk&A (egoism) 
buiidki (consciousness), avyaki^ (the unmaniiest). the 
ten indriya {five organs of sensation and five of 
action), and the one or tnind) and the five indti- 

yagocara {the five subtle elements). The list at 
VII, 4 mentions Earth, ^Vate^, Fire, Wind and Ether 
(which may stand for both tlje subtle and gross elements 
mentioned above), nianas (mind—which may have 
been intended here to stand also for the ten iVtifri’vit), 
bitddhi (consctousness) and abattikdra {egoism.}, 

\\ hile the Sathkhvan doctrine of these principles 
is thus very inadequately dealt with by the Gita, the 
doctrine of the three gutias '■—rajas and famas 
-—or the three ultimate constituents of prakft ^ in 
their bearing on conduct is very fully developed by it, 
^ we shall see in the next section. Regarding them, 
it is declared that although they ultimately exist, 
as cverytliing niust exist, in the fteity. He does not 
partake of their nature. " Know thou that those 
states of Purity (sd/AJii), of Energy (rajas), ami of 
Darkness arc from me alone; but I am not 

in Utem ; they are in me " (Vll, * In this way 
the Deity is sharply distinguished from prakfti and 
its gums, but not, it must be noted, to the point of 
destroying the reality of prakrti and dismissing it as 
illusion, on the one hand ; or to the point of splitting 
up reality into an unbridgeable dualism between 
Spirit and Matter, on the other, Prakfii with it? 
forms an eternal part of the Divine Being, it 
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is hence real, and at the same time entirely de¬ 
pendent on Him. NeverthelcK the Deity d(^ not 
share in its nature nor, as its pcrv'ading prindpile, 
is He polluted " by contact wth it. “ Immutable 
is this Highest Self ; for He has no beginning, and no 
strands ... As ether ev<nywhere present is 

not poDuted, so subtle it is, even so Self abiding 
every^vhe^e is not polluted in the body " (XHl. 31 and 
32) .' The nature of the Supreme Being is so difierent 
from that of the material constituents of the world 
that he who fails to go beyond the material world to 
discover tiie Deity who is higher than it is, die GitIL 
declares, befooled, and under delusion {VII. 13 and 14). 

The world, tlien, we may conclude, is according to 
the Gita, a conditioned aspect of the Divine Being. 
He is both its material and its operative cause, for 
prakfH, the material bashi of the universe, forms one 
part of Him. while by another aspect of Himself He 
pervades it. He repeatedly brings it into existence, 
sustains it and dissolves it into Himself. But this 
active relationship which He bears to the world docs 
not negate His infinitude, for His activity is not 
prompterl by a desire to overcome any lack or imper¬ 
fection in His nature. He Himself is "higher'* than 
the work! and transcends it, for although the latter 
is a part of Him and is pervaded by Him, its charactw- 
isUcs derived from Matter are not to be found in 
Him. ^ 


3, TItc Relation 0/ the Deity to tltc finite self. 

The topic of tlie relation of the Supreme Being to 
the individual self is not dealt with in the Gita in a 
manner free from ambiguity. When the author is 
tlunking in terms of concepts borrowed from philo- 
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sophical schools, the selfhood of the individual as 
distinct from the Universal Self does not gain recog¬ 
nition ; but when his thought is guided by religious 
experience, he appears to recognise a self in the 
body diiierent from the Supreme Self. Thus in 
II, 11-30, where the self is described in Upani^dic 
language, ‘ it seems to be taught that the permanent 
and essentia] element in all indi\'iduals is the one 
Universal Sdf, " Know verily that cannot be de¬ 
stroyed whereby all this is pervaded ; of this immutable 
none can w'ork destruction. They have an end, 
'tis said, these bodies of the emlradied soul ; but 
permanent is be and indestructible, incomprehen¬ 
sible ( 11 .17 and iS). The self in the body is declared 
to be '■ all-pervading (ssnflgafir), Stable, unmoved, 
from ex-erlastlng ” (II. 24), and employing the imagery 
of the Field (ksefra) and the Knower of the Field 
{ksetrajHa). tlie Field representing the body, and the 
Knower of the Field representing the sdf, Krs^ 
declares without hesitation that He is Himself the 
knower in all fidds. " Tins body, 0 son of Knntj, 
is called the Field, Him who kno^vs it knowers of these 
call Know'cr of the Field. Know also me to be in all 
Fidds ICnower of the Field '* (XIII. i and 2), He is 
therefore the conscious being ^vhich inhabits all 
bodies. There is none otlier, and it is said in imitation 
of the Kgvedic idea of the Primal Purusa that the Self 
is that w'hich ’* everywhere possessing hands and feet, 
and every^vhere possesang eyes and heads and mouths, 
and ever^'here possessing hearing, abides allien vdoping 
in the world ” pCHl. 13).* Besides such a Universal 
Sdf wliich exists in all bodies as their principle of 
consciousness, no other sdf is spoken of in the thirteenth 
Adliyaj-a, vchich purports to discuss the Knower of 
the Field and the Fidd, or the self and the body. 
It would therefore seem that what we call individual 

^ * CL vf>m iQwl HO B?iih I Ami dm 3 *ith KAtbJi 
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self is notliing but the Universal Self which has assumed 
a particular body (cf. XV. 7-10), It exists in id) bodies 
alike, and therefore tlie distinction of one sdi from 
another, or the belief in a plurality of souls, is fdse. 
“ Undivided yet in beings seeming to dwell di^nded 
, . . is That " (XIIl. 16). 

WTien it is believed tliat no self exists in the body 
beyond the One Universal Self, the experience of in¬ 
dividuality, change, activity, pain and suffering, wliicli 
seem to demand the existence of an individual self 
different from the permanent and cfiangeless Supreme 
Sdf, is explained as due to the body. " Know that 
changes and Strands are lx>m of Nature 

[prakrti^. Iti the production of effects and causes. 
Nature is said to be the cause. . . , The Supreme 
Person in this body is called the spectator ’* (XIII. 
19. 20, 22), The Supreme Self therefore exists in the 
body as an inactive conscious principle, all activity 
being due to the body, " Who sees Uiat it is by 
Nature {prahrti) that works are altogether done, and 
tliat Self works not, he sees indeed *’ (XIII. 29). The 
Self, however, while in the body, becomes attached 
to the body, and hence passes from birth to birth, 
experiencing the good and C’V’il consequences which 
inevitably follow the good and evil deeds of the body.*' 
In the experience of pleasure and pain, the Person 
pttnt^) is said to be the cause. For the Person, 
abiding in Nature {prakfti), experiences tire Strands 
(gtttws) bom of Nature; his attachment to the 
Strands is the cause of his birth in good and ev^ 
wombs ” (Xm. 21), Since attachment to the body is 
what causes His birth in worldly existence [samsdira), 
what is necessary is for Him to realise His pure non- 
bodily nature as Universal Self, and to renounce all 
attachment to the Ijody. Knowledge and control are 
tlierefore the prime means of winning release from 
the bonds of the body (IL 49-72). When this is done, 
the Self, tnow’ing its own true ^If. draws itself from 
its sense-organs even as a tortoise dravra back its 
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lunbs and becomes the Supreme unconditioned 
Brahman (II. 58). 

Such according to one tendency of thought in the 
Gita would appear to be the relation of the Supreme 
Being to the existence which we call lundividual selves. 
Samsdra (worldly e.xistence) with its various centres 
of experience is real, but it is the Supreme Biung 
who lias entered numerous bodies and exists as the 
Experiencer in them all. When He gives up attach* 
ment to the body winch He at any one time inhabits 
and realises His own true nature, His birth in $amsdra 
ceases, and He once more becomes the imconditioned 
Braliman, 

But to state this view thus sharply is in itself 
to transcend it. and to pass to the other view which, 
we said, is also to be found in the Gita, and wliich 
admits of the existence of an individual self distinct 
from the Universal. For if existence in s&msdm is 
real, as the Gita alwaj^s assumes, then it would seem 
that the Universal Self in assuming various bodies 
lias really become differentiated into numerous in- 
dividua] existences; for however much it may be 
emphasized that it is the same Self which exists in 
various bodies, stil] so long as it is declared that each 
embodied being lias, as it were, to work out its oivn 
release, it is dear that each in some sense is assumed 
to have an Individuality of its own, which prevents 
it from becoming Brahman when some other attains 
Brahman, and wiuch makes it necessarjf for eacli 
individually by cidtivation of knowledge and control 
to become I lie Supreme Self. Thus it is obvious that 
the Gita, even wlule advocating the purely monistic 
vie^v that tlie Universal Sell exists in all b^gs as 
their Self, assumes that somehow' finite conscious 
beings liave a certain element of individuality in them, 
Tliis assumprion becomes quite explicit when our 
author is not speaking the language of Philosophy 
but that of Religion. Thus in the ninth Adhyaya, 
where the author expounds the " Royal Mystery,’* 
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or tlie reltgious view of Ktsjih. as the Deity inc^nate 
—a dactrine not taiight in the philosoptues which be 
has hitherto been expounding^he distinction of the 
Supreme Being from the individual existence whom 
He pervades is so forcibly expressed that were it not 
for the author’s general position that the Universal 
Self perv-ades ah existences, we should have to conclude 
that the author tvas a deist, and taught that the Deity 
\\’as quite external to tlie finite self. " Behold my 
Power as Lordi Sustainer of ah beings, yet not 
dwelling in beings, is my Self, that brings beings to 
existence " (IX. 5}. This sharp distinction betw't^n 
the Supreme Being mid individual existences is main¬ 
tained tliroughout this Adhyaya, and it now appears 
that there is a plurality of b^gs, who are sent by the 
Deity into worldly existence, nay more, that it is the 
same individuals who are sent iW Him from, time to 
time. *' All beings. O son of Kunti, come to my 
Nature {prakri{\, when a Period ends ; when a Period 
begins, I send them forth again. Resorting to Nature, 
winch is my own, 1 send forth again and again this 
whole company of beings (IX. 7 and 8). 

That the distinctness of fiiiite selves from the Deity 
and, their plurality is not purely verbal, arising from 
the emplojinent of the language of common experi¬ 
ence, but that it represents the point of v'iew here 
advocated, is seen from the fact that it is now asserted 
tliat the way to obtain release from ^atitsara (worldly 
existence) is not to realise that one is after ^ the 
Supreme Self, but to worship the Deity with imdivided 
heart. ” If one worship {bhaj) me with undivided 
devotion, even though he be of very evil life . . . 
quickly he becomes righteous and goes to everlasting 
peace’’ (IX. 30 and 31). ” Whatever work thou 

doest, whatever thou dost eat, whatever thou dost 
sacrifice or give, whatever be thine austere practices, 
do all, 0 son of Kunti, as an offering to me. 1 hus from 
the bonds of work, from fruits both good and ill shall 
thou ^ released " (IX. 27 and a8). And such devotion 
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not only seems to require the distinction in iiamsdru 
of the individual soul from the Supreme, but also to 
demand the continuance of that distinction even 
after release.’ Accordingly it is asserted that just 
as those who worship the lords of Heaven go to 
their world and " taste the heavenly 

joys of Heaven's Lords” (IX, zo, 35), so those 
who worship Krsna will come to Him (IX. 25), and 
find everlasting peace (IX. 31). They do not perish 
(IX. 31). 

If finite selves are thus distinct from the Deity, 
being sent into worldly existence, sustained and 
finally withdrawn by Him at the end of eadi world- 
cycle (IX. 5-n), it is necessary to enquire what attitude 
He beaiB to them. It would appear that primarily 
the attitude of the Deity to finite selves is one of love. 
He is jealous of any other besides Himself occupying 
their aifection, and consequently wishes ail to w'orship 
Him wholeheartedly, without allegiance to any other 
god (IX. 23 and 24). The body ami senses produce 
attachment to the finite and the sensual, and are to be 
held in control (XIV. 21-7, 11 . 55-71). W'hatever work 
is done—^and work must be done~is to be done as unto 
Him, without attachment to anjdhing besides Himself 
(XVITL 2-6 ; IX. 27; Hi, 17-19). One's thought, 
one's remembrance, one’s meditation are to be centred 
on Him, and on no other (HI. 39-43 ; ^T. 7 : 14-27)- 
Thus every- method of directing oneself to the Deity, 
w'hetlierit be through devotion, control, work or know- 
le^e, or all of these together, is ad^Ticated by the 
Cfita. “ On me thy mind, to me be thy devotion, for 
me thy sacrifice, to me do reverence ; thus holding 
thyself in control, and making me ihinc aim, even to 
me shall thou come ” (IX. 34). This new ethic tauglit 
by Hrsna to Arjnim discloses the new view which is 
now to be taken regarding the Deity's attitude to 
individuals. He is not the impersooal Absolute, for 
whom the individual counts for Uttle. He is a personal 

Thifi topi? will br 4 '?hJ± H'ldi mofTfi fuUy pp. boliswv 
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God vilio loves ibe mtiividual aijd ^^'isbes to possess 
liLm completely. 

Since Ht; thus loves, He plays an active part in 
redeeming the soul from samsara (worldly existence). 
The soul is not left to work out its own Ovation, by 
knowledgCj controh work and devotion, but may obtain 
release by the grace of the Deity. Thus in the last 
Adhyaya, in dedarmg how the sod may obtain release, 
all the conditions prc\doU5ly formulated are enumer¬ 
ated. viz.j control of sense and body. \%'ork, devotion 
and calm meditation leading to knowledge, and it is 
declared that when this culminating knowledge is 
reached, the soul enters into final union with the 
Deity (XVHI. 55}. But immediately, in tlte very 
next’stanza, it is added, that howwer unworthy a souJ 
may be. still if it rely on the Deity, it also will obtain 
release. " I'hough he do every work at every time, 
yet if he rely on me, he by my grace wins to the rijahn 
eternal and immutable" (XVllL 56). It is not 
asserted, however, Uiat the soul has no part to play in 
salvation, everything being done by grace, for it is 
said. " Cast off in thought all w'orks on me ; make me 
tity goal; turn to the practice of discernment 
; fix thy thought ever on me. Fixing 
thy thought on me. thou shall by my grace surmount 
all difiicuJiies " (57 and 58). And yet it would appear 
that the loving Deity is not unwilling to extend His 
grace to t)ie most undeserving, even apart from all 
qualifying wnditions, ii the latter comes to Him for 
refuge. Accordingly Krsna declares, " Abandoning 
every duty {d/Mrma} come to me alone for refuge, 
1 will release thee from ab sins, sorrow not " 

But fearing that this doctrine of totally unmerited 
grace may lead to misunderstanding and a life of sin, 
KfSna adds at once, " Never stiould this, thus taught 
to thee, be told to one whose hfe is not austere, to one 
without devotion, to one who does no service, nor 
yet to one who murmurs against me ” (67). God is 
bving, it W'uidd appear ■, but He is al^ righteous. 
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and does not wisU His aJl*forg]ving love to lead to 
unrighteousness.* That leads us to the question of 
the relation of the Deity to the evil wliich characterises 
the hnite self. 

The Deity, whether regarded as the self of I lie in¬ 
dividual or as distinct front him. is always said to be 
not responsible for the evil of the individuaJ, Thus 
we noticed that when He is regarded as the Self in all 
bodies^ it is prodaimed that He exists in them merely 
as Spectator, and not as worker {XIIX. 22, 29, 31), 
i.e,, whatever evil the embodied bemg does or suners 
is not due to the rndwelling Divine prindple. Similarly 
when the finite self is regarded as disrinct from the 
Deity, we noticed that the tendency is to separate 
it so much from the Divine that it is declared tlxat the 
Deity creates and sustains it, but does not dwell svitliin 
it. Under both assumptions, then, the Deity is freed 
from responability for the evil of souls. 

Li then it is asked, from where this evil arises, the 
answer seems to be that evil is due primarily to the 
of the body. It is tlie which incite the 

embodied self to activity, and it is therefore they that 
are diiefly responsible for the good and evil deeds 
which bind the soul to S(i?nsarit, " Purity (sa/fva) 
Energy Darkness {fumas)—these are the 

Strands ihat spring from Nature ; 

tlicy bind ... in the body the embodied soul im¬ 
mutable. or these Purity is luminous and knows 
not dekness, for it is stainless; it binds with the 
attachment of pleasure and uith the attaciiment of 
knowledge (jtiT 5 >ni).= . . . Energy, know thou, is 
passionate, sprung from thirst, and attadiment ; 
it binds the embodied soul . . . with the attachment 
of work. Darkness, know thou, is born of ignorance, 
and deludes all enib^^ed souls ; it binds with heedless- 
Eiess and indolence and sleep (_XIV. Further, 
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it is dedfired the gunas of the body deteriTiine 
one's nature {XIV. 5-13), one’s life hereafter fi4-2oh 
the kind of faith one has (X\'I L 2), one's worsiiip (4), 
one’s diet (8^10). one's sacrifice (11-13), tfie nature of 
one|s austerities (14-1^), one's acts of charity (20-22), 
one's renunciation (XVIII. j-g), one’s character as 
agent (26-28), one’s moral perception (30-32), one's 
steadiness of purpose (33'35). one's pleasures (37-39)- 
and one's duty in society (41-44). And. it is not 
surprising that in SSiiikhyan fashion, the Gita declares 
that the self is inactive, all work being done by the 
body (XlII. 29). 

Though tile Gita seems thus to accept the view 
that the self is entirely powerless, while the body 
determines all its acts, its assumption throughout 
is that the self Ims the power of coiitrcilling tile body. 
It is noteworthy that not one chapier is to be found tn 
tlic whole of the Gita—except, of course, tlie first, 
which is merely a preface to tlie rest—^in whidi Krsna 
docs not either command x 4 r] una to control sense and 
desire, or extol the virtue of control. Thus it would 
seem that the Gita tacity assumes the power and the 
freedom of the self to control and overcome the body. 
In this connection we cannot pass unnoticed die text 
which says that if Arjuna decides not to light, vain 
is his resolve, for even against his will Nature 
{prakrti), will constrain him to do what he himself 
does not desire (XVIII. 59 and 60), Here we seem 
defmitdy to be told tliat the individual has tio power 
over the -constituted body, which will have its 

Vp’ay wiiether he will or no. But when vw regard these 
words in the light of their context, it appears that 
Krsna is seeking, by this exaggerated emphasis on 
the pow'erlessness of human will, to urge Arjuna not to 
use his freedom to oppose tlie will of the Di\nne. 
Verses 58 and 61 declare that if through thought of 
" I " Arjuna hearkens nor, he will perish, and the 
Deity ^vill have His way. He will employ prakrii, 
it would seem, to constrain Arjima to do wliat He wislies 
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done. Futile, Ujerefore, it is to oppose (.he will of the 
Divine. But that at the same time the individual 
does have a will of his own appears in verse 63, where 
Kt^a concludes—^This have I taught tiiee; "Fully 
consider this ; then, as thou wilt, so act." In this way, 
t he freedom of the self seems to be assumed,' altivough 
on the one hand, it is declared that the body is all- 
determining, and on the other, that the Deity is all- 
supreme. If this be so. then it would seem that ulti¬ 
mately the responsibility for evil is to be traced to the 
free agency of the moral individual. At any rate, 
it is certain that the Deity Is clearly freed from any 
touch of evil. Evil is to be traced either to the gu^s 
of the body or to the self, bat not to the Ddty, Stated 
positively, the Deity is altogether good. 

If He'is essentially good and free from evil, then 
it would appear that the soul w'ho would please IBm 
and ultimately win release, may do so only by pursuing 
the good and fleeing from evd. Severd virtues 
accordingly mentioned as leading to the " Divine 
Estate," and likewise several vices which lead to the 
" Devilish Estate." " Fearlessness, purity of he^. 
steadfastness in dev'otion to knowledge, h^rality, 
self-restraint, sacrihee, sacred study, austerity, up¬ 
rightness, harmicssness, truth, an even temper, aban¬ 
donment, quietude, an tinmalicious tongue, tenderness 
towards beings, a soul unruffled by desire, gentleness, 
modesty, constancy, ardour, long-suffering, fortitude, 
clcann^, freedom from hatred and anogance—these 
are his bom to Divine Estate, O Bharata. Hypocrisy, 
pride, and self-conceit, wrath, insolence and ignorance 
—these are liis , . . who is bora to Devilish estate. 
The Divine estate is deemed to lead to release, the 
Devilish to bondage" (XVL 1-5)And throughout 
the Gita Kr^iiia urges upon Arjuna the necessity to 

* Tbe problem oi sbo Inwdom ol Uw willqr Ladivulualiw l» noti*£al by tlie 
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contra} senEse and desire^ and to do one's duty as unto 
God. '■ 

Unfortunately, howe\'er, the autiior of the Gita, 
in seeking to express himself In the language of the 
philosophers, iises words which imply that the Deity 
is beyond good and evil ; and since on the basis of 
these it is possible to maintain a view quite opposed 
to the one wdiich w^e have expounded, it is neccssa^ 
to consider them in some detail, and to show that in 
spite of them the main position of the Gita is to uphold 
the ethical nature of the Deity.* Krsna declares, 

" Now* tliat man whose delight is but in Seif, whose 
pleasme is in Self, w'hose satisfaction is in Self alone, 
has no work that he must do. For him there is no 
purpose here in work done or left undone " (111, 
17 and 18). Tliis seems to teach that he w’ho is 
devoted to the Deity lias no concern with duty. He 
transcends both good and evil. Similarly it is said, 
” He who hopes for nothing . . , abandoning every 
enterprise — that mau is dear to me. ... He who 
does not rejoice, nor hate, nor grieve, nor crave, 
abandoning good and ill — that man is dear to me, my 
w*orshipper dewut. He who regards alike both foe 
and friend, honour and dishonour . . . blame and 
praise . . . that man is dear to me, my worslhpper 
devoni " (Xlt. ib-19). “ Excellent is he whose 
judgement holds as equal the lover . . . the enemy 
. . , the hateful . . . the good too and the sinful " 
[VL 9). In these passages it seems to be taught tluit 
he who lias definitely abandoned good and ill, and has 
lost all sense of value such as that of friend and foe, 
honour and dishonour, praise and blame, the good and 
the sbful, is dear to tlie Dtuty, Further Kr?^declares, 

■ ct 11 , ii-7* ; tlL 7-9; TV. T7-14; V. 7-10: V! 1. 36-3;. 
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" do all . . . as an offering to me. Thus from the 
bonds of work, from fniils both good and iU, shall 
thou be released ■' (IX. 27 and 28). It is not only 
from evil that the devotee is redeemed, but also, it 
would appear, from good. Then again passages are 
not lacking wlilch seem to Imply tliat it is knowledge 
alone which is necessary for release, and knowledge 
cancels all good and evil works, " Though thou art 
of all sinners tlie most sinful hy the boat of knowledge, 
alone shalt thou pass over all cPMkedn&ss, Just as 
a burning hre makes ashes of its fuel, Arjuna, so does 
the fire of knowledge make ashes of all works ” (IV. 
36 and 37). All these p^sagtjs appear to teach that 
ultimately good and evil are transcended t’^y the 
individu^ and that the one who reaches Brahman 
has no further use for etliicai distinctions. In this 
way. mdirectlv, it seems to be implied that the Beitv 
Himself Ls nbn*etliical. Xot only is this implied, 
but it appears definitely to be taught in a passage 
w'hicti seems In' mean that for the tJdiy the good and 
evil deeds of men have no meaning, for He neither 
approves of them, nor rejects them. ' Re takes 
not to Himself, that all-per^^lding Lord, sin or good 
deed of aiiv man " (V. 15). That the good man and 
the \ya.d are both alike to the Deity seents to be taught 
by Kmiia in the following words : ” All beings I 
regard '^ike, not one is hateful to me or beloved ” 

(IX, 29). ^ , . 

Although these passages when tom from their 
Context can be interpreted as we have dooe above, 
wlteti regarded in the light of their context they appear 
to necessitate a very different interpretation. Taldng 
them in order, the passage wliich declares that be whose 
satisfaction is in the Self has no work w hjcli he must 
do or must not do. appears in a chapter which, far 
from teacliiiig tliat duty need not be pWformed, urges 
Arjuna to do his duty (cf. III. 4^9), and it is only 
necessary to refer to the verse inmiediatdy following 
the one in question, to be conviticed that the Gita 
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without doubt teaches that one’s duties must be 
performed. The verse runs thus; " Therefore viithout 
attachment ever perform the work that thou miust do : 
for if without attachment a man wcirks« he gains the 
Highest " (in. 19). ^^'hat the passage means there¬ 
fore seems to be that ultimately the soul's sole duty 
is attachment to the Deity, and that the vatious duties 
incumbent on the embodied soul, being detemuned 
as they are by impermanent bodily relationships 
(e.g.> by thegffjsds, XVIII, 41-44), are binding on ihe 
soul only while in the body. These must be done 
without attacliment to bodily relationships, remember¬ 
ing that ultimately the only duty permanently binding 
on the soul is attachment to the Deity, tlie soul, 
then, in release, need not be understood as altogether 
transcending tlie Good. \\*hat it transcends would 
appear to be the impermanent form of the Good which 
is binding on it in its embodied life. Similarly, the 
passage w'hich declares that the one who abandons 
good and e^il is dear to the Deity, occurs in a chapter 
which is concerned with pointing out the merits of 
wliolc-hearted devotion to the Deity—a devotion 
which, abandoning all otiier things, finds its sole 
happiness in the Deity, abandoning even w'hat men 
usaally consider to be good. Evendhing pales into 
insignificance for the devotee who has found the pearl 
of great price, and tlie verses which follow and declare 
that he who is dear to the Deity regards alike botli 
friend and foe, honour and dishonour, praise and blame, 
are, it would seem, to be interpreted in this light, 
hiothing is to stand as a rival to the Deity in the 
affections of His devotee. But that by this the Gita 
does not intend to teach that the inmvidual who is 
attached to the Deity should be entirely indifferent 
to the world, cold and deprivetl of all sense of value, 
appears from a preceding verse which declares, " He 
who hates not any being, he who is friendly and 
CDnipossionatc, without a thought of mine or 1 . , . 
with mind and reason dedicated to me—that man 
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is dear to me " (XII. 13). The verse above dted, 
which teaches that he is excellent who holds as equal 
the lov'er, the enemy, the hateful, the good iind the 
sinful, appears in its context to bear the same me£ming 
as the above (cf. veises 4-8), togetl^r with the ^ditional 
meaning which is develops in the succeeding verses 
(cf. especially verses 29-32) that for the sage all bein^ 
are in the end alike, since the Deity pervades them all. 
This is not. it would seem, to be understood, in the 
sense that the sage loses all sense of value, but that 
lie is impartial. He does not attach himself 10 some and 
despise others. " Tlie man whose ^irit is controlled, 
who looks on all impartially, sees Seif abiding in all 
beings, and all beings in Self, Who sees me everywhere 
and everything in me, I am not lost to him nor is he lost 
to me *’ (VI. 29 and 30). The devotee is to be impartial 
even as the Deity is impartial (V. iS and 19). Re¬ 
garding the passage in W'hich declares that the 

soul which is devoted to Him will be released from 
fruits both good and evil, it need only be remarked 
that " fruits both good and evil" refers to the reaping 
of the consequences of one's deeds in sarhs^ra {worldly 
existence), and not to good and e^il in general, for the 
verse obviously aims to teach that he who has devotion, 
to the Deity hnds release from birtlt in tliis w'orld. 
If furtlier evidence were necessary, it need only be 
pointed out that the chapter in wiilch it occurs is 
concerned with expounding the " Royal My'stery'' 
by means of wMcn release from sams^a may be 
obtained (cf, 1-3 : 20 f,). It would seem, then, tliat 
these pipages, w'hich appear to teach that ultimately 
the iiidividuaJ transcends the Good, have a very 
diflerent meaning in the light of tiieir context. 

Willi regard to knowrlt-dge as the way of salvation, 
the Gita, as llumgh fearing that knowledge may be 
interpreted to exclude moral practice, adm immedi¬ 
ately after the two verses which we liave quoted above, 
'* here is naught tltat purifies like knowledge; he that 
is perfected in control himself iu due time ^ds tliat 
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in his self. The single-hearted man of faith, with 
senses held tn check, gains knowledge ” (IV. 38 and 39). 
The knowledge that cancels all one's works, and redeems 
the soul from sfimsdra, is not one. then, which excludes 
morality, but one which is the ripe fruit of morality. 
It is the man who is " perfected in control," the one 
who has his senses in check, that gains this redeeming 
knowledge. 

it is thus possible not only to uphold the view that 
in spite of the passages above cited the Gita does not 
regard the individual as transcending ethical dis¬ 
tinctions, hut also to maintain that the two passages 
wliich seem to teadi that good and evil tiave no meaning 
lor the Deity have as a matter of fact a very difiereitt 
meaning. The one, lor example, whicii declans that 
although all-pervading He takes not to Himself sin 
or good deed of any man, may be taken as either 
sigmfying that although the Ddiy pervades the 
individual self. He is not responsible for the latter's 
gCHjd or evil deeds—in wliich case, it cannot be used 
to prove that the Deity lias no use for good or ohl: 
or as not referring to the Deity at all, but to the 
individual self, which has been the topic of discussion 
in the cliapter so far, in wliidi case again it cannot 
be used to prove that the Deity has no use for good 
and evil. The other passage which we cited and which 
declares that the Deity regards all beings ahke, none 
being either hateful to Him or beloved, appears to 
teach nothing more than thai He is impartial (cf. 
V, 19)- That it does not imply that die Deity does not 
appreciate the love of those who worship Him in spirit 
and in truth is ethdent in the second part of the verse 
which we cited, and which reads, “ thoM who with 
devotion worship me abide in me, and I also in them " 
(IX. 29), implying that though the Deity abides in all 
beings alike. He becomes united in a special sense 
with His devotee. Thus it 'vvoulfl appear that in spite 
of passages which seem to imply the contrary, the 
Gita's main position is that the Deity is an ethical 
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Being, and that the individxial who would realise l-ijnt 
must therefore also be ethical. 

The earnest desire of the Deity tltat righteousness 
should prevail was, as we saw, the chief motive given 
by the Gita for His mcamating Himself from Ume to 
time. We bav-^e already noted the general significance 
of this idea. A few points of particular interest with 
regard to the Gita’s theory of incarnation must here 
be mentioned. Firstly, Kr^^a Ixfing identified with 
Visnu it would follow that he is an incarnation of the 
latter. Besides, he regards himself as an incarnation 
of the Supreme ^ing (cf. IV, 6 ; XV, 17-19), Secondly, 
it is asserted that the Deity incarnates Himself re¬ 
peatedly, and that He has already appeared several 
times in incarnate form (IV. 5). but no details are given, 
as in tire Narayamya and other Vaisnava literature 
(see pp. no and in below), as to what exactly these 
forms are in which He app^ed. Thirdly, tlie work 
w'Mch the Deity achieves in His incarnate form is 
said in the Gita generally to be '* to guard the good 
and to destroy the w'icked and to confinn the right *' 
{IV'. 8); also, it would appear, to teach the true doctrine 
(l\'. 1 and 3), Specific works, crude and mythological 
are ascribed to the Ddty in His incarnate forms in 
other Vais^va writings (see p, 111 below). Of these 
tlie Gita knows notfiing or if it knovrs them it completely 
ignores them. Fourthly, tiie relation in which Krsna 
stands to the Supreme Being is not considered in the 
Gita, Kr?ha undoubtedly identifies Himself with the 
Supreme 6eing when He declares that all beings dwell 
within Him and that He sends them out into boefied 
existence from time to time (IX. 4-10), and also when 
He declares that those who win Release, even those 
who win it by contemplating the imperishable and 
unmanifest Erahtuan, come ultimately to Him (Xll. 
I f.)‘ But at times, even after He h^ disclosed His 
supreme nature to Arjuna, Krsna speaks of die 
Supreme i^ing in the third person, as though He were 
not entirely identical with, but o^nly a partial mani- 
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festation of, the Supreme One (c£. V, 19-26; VI iL 8, 
10, 22; XVUI. 61 and 62). The later Vaisnava 
view, as expressed m the Bhagavata PurlSria ( 1 . 3, 
]X 9), is that imlike other inc^atioiis wMch are 
jarti^ luariifestatioiis of the Supretne Being, the 
Srftia incarnation is a complete manifesta^on of the 
! 5 eity. Such problems as these do not exist for the 
Gita" ^hich in all these ways show-s itself to reflect an 
early stage in the th«jry of incamation among the 
Vaisnavas. 

One more topic reroains to be dealt with, and that 
is. the relation of the Deity to the soul which has 
departed from this life. V-e have seen thus far that 
generally in regard to the soul the Deity is taught by 
the Gita to be loving and ^acious as vrell as righteous 
and good- Such bang His Nature. He dearera one 
of two ends for the soul as it passes from this life. 
His righteousness demands that good deeds should 
be rew'arded, and eidl deeds punished. Accordingly 
the soul whidi has given itself to such deeds is reborn 
to reap their fruits. TULs may he either in a temporal^ 
heaiTn, w here it dwells till the results of its good deeds 
have been enjoyed, and then returns to earth, or 
directly, on this earth, in the w'orld of men or of 
sub-human beings according to its deserts ; the reason 
for such rebirth being that the soul may thus bo gradu¬ 
ally led to perfection.* “ He that has fallen from 
control attains the wwlds of those that do deeds of 
merit, and after dwelling there for enrlless years is 
boni again in the tiouso of the pure and the wealthy. 
There he obtains tliat union w'lth discernment wltich 
he had in the former body ; and thence . . . he strives 
once more for perfection " (VL 41 ajici 43), '* If when 
purity has increasetl, the body-bearing soul 

comes to dissolution, tlien he proceeds to the spotless 
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svorld^ of the most wise. If when energy has 

increased, tie goes to diiifiolution, tie is bom among 
men attached to work : and if dissolved when darkness 
has hicieased, he is born in the wombs of the 
witless " (XIV. TJt and 15), 

But the love of the Deity leads Him, it would appear, 
to wish to be united with the soul, and accordingly, 
as already noticed. He seeks by His grace to 
the soul away from attachment to the ^te, dll w'hen 
it has succeeded in directing its entire mind, will and 
devotion to Him, He does uot send it once more into 
rebirth, but lakes it to Himself, never again to be 
separated from it by sarhsara. " With thought con¬ 
trolled by constant practice, and seeking no other 
resort, one goes to the Supreme Celesti^ Person." 
" To that ascetic, ceaselessly controlled, who ever 
ceaselessly with individual thought remembers me, 
easy am I of access, svin of Pftba. When tliey have 
come to me, great souls win not rebirth, abode of pain, 
unduring; to highest perfection have they gone. 
The worlds, even to the realm of Bralima are subject 
to return, 0 Arjima; but for him who comes to me 
. . . there is no rebirth " (Vfli. 4 ; 14-16). 

Jn what relation tlie soul which has reached its 
hnal goal stands to the Deity, we are told in scattered 
references. The desire of the Gita to placate philo¬ 
sophical thought of the advaitic type, and possibly 
al^ tile difficulty of describing a state wiiidi is beyond 
present experience, appear to prevent it from giving 
us very definite teaching. But considering all relevant 
passages, one is inclined to think that the view which 
the Gita generally favours is that the released soul 
enters into the being of the Deity ‘ (IV. ro ; XJV. 19 ; 
XVIII. 55), the eternal and immutable ab<Kie (VH 1 ,28 : 
XV. 5 : XVIII. 56, 62), which is beyond dea^ ( 11 . 15 ; 
Xin. Lz, 25 ; Xiy. iS, zy), and w’here no sickness is 
(II- 51). Thougii it thus enters into the Deity, it does 

^ Pilmbly, ^ in«AptKirjicAl wjtjr at Ayiug tkit kt Rfljt«d v-ith 
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not become merged in Hiin, losing Its individuality 
completely; for it abides in Him (V. 19, so}, enjoying 
contact With Him filled with calm and peace 

( 11 . 72; IV. 39; V. 12.24-26; VI. 15. etc ), having 
attained liighest bliss (V. 2 ; VI. 28), highest perfection 
(VIII. 15 : XIV, 1), and a nature similar sadharmya) 
to that of’the Deitv (XIV. 2). At a creation it does 
not come into birth' nor at a dissolution is it disturbed 
{XIV. 2). In this way the Gita teaches that in 
Release the soul becomes'closely united with the Deity, 
enjoying communion with Him and sharing in His 
peace, bliss and perfection. 

Although, then, as already noticed, the Gita often 
speaks as though the Supreme Being were one without 
difference with the individual self, its own distinctive 
position, as indicated by its predominantly nior^ 
religious character', is that the Supreme Being is distinct 
from the individual whom He pcr\’ades and controls. 

In conclusion, we may say tliat the Deity as revealed 
in the Gita appears to be one who. though in His 
transcendent aspect He is essentially unknown, is 
revealed in llis relation to the universe as Supreme 
Self or Person, possessed of wonderful powers and 
excellences. All that exists, matter and souls, form 
a part of Him; and He in one aspect of Himself 
brings them into existence, pervades, governs ^d 
withdraws them into Himself. Though containing, 
supporting and pervading all things, He does not share 
in their evil nature, nor is He polluted by His relation¬ 
ship to them- He is the principle of Consciousiiess 
which exists in all individuals, but He is not responsible 
for their actions. He is characterised by righteousness 
and mcamates Himself from time to time to establish 
it. He institutes the rule that righteousness should 
be rewarded and er^il punished, whether in tliis birth 
or in others. He is also characterised by grace. 
He loves all beings alike, whether good, had or indiffer¬ 
ent but more especially His devotees, whom He 
to possess completely. Nothing tlierefore de- 
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lights Him SO much as their whole-hearted devotion, 
tfe is pleased with those who with mind centred on 
Him seek to gain Him strenuous discipline, unselfish 
work, knowledge or simple devotion* He gives of 
His grace to even the most undeserving, so that they 
may ocnte to Him quickly, and freeing them' from sin. 
He finally takes them to Himself, to eternal peace, 
bliss and p^ection, never again to return to the weary 
cycle of births and deaths. 


CHAPTER HI 


CaSGEPTIOX OP THE DETTY IS PASCABAtRA ASD FUBAisIC 

UTERATURE ‘ 

Historical Introduction. 

Vais^vism appears to have had a long history, 
going back to veiy^ remote times, 1 ts origin and early 
history are not known with any great degree of cer¬ 
tainty. For our purpose it must suffice barely to 
note certain main stipes in its historical dextilopment. 

VaUnavisrat as its name suggests, is a religion 
centering round the worship of V'isnu. The deity 
of tins cult bears also the sectarian names, Vasudeva- 
Kr^na, Narayana and Kfsna Gopala. These names 
indicate the four main streams which mingled into 
one through a period of several centuries to form the 
religion which Kam^uja inherited. We shall briefly 
lay down w’hat seem to us to have been its probable 
development, although from the evidence so far 
available, it must be admitted that no certainty can 
be claimed for our conclusions. 

As a sectarian movement, it vvoiild seem that the 
cult must be traced to Vasudeva Kr^a. a K^triya 
warrior w'ho fought at Kuruksetra.. He belonged to 
tiie Vrsni or SaU-ata dan. 

His father's name was Vasudeva, his mother's 
Devaki. He had an elder brother, BaJarama or 
Saihkar^ia. He lived at a time when, as in the 
period of the Bralimanas, religion became lost in 
meaningless ritual. His religious instructor, however, 
sought to preserve the theism of an older day.* Ghora 

^ UiHkr tha teoiibig to deal 'wmky witiidi vk 
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Angirasa was the leatJier's njanie. He was a worslupper 
ol a deity manifested in the form of the Sun, pre¬ 
sumably identical with Visnu in his post-Vedic char¬ 
acter, and instructed Krsra (a) that one^s whole life 
must be regarded as a continual s^ifice * (6) that 
virtues such as austerity, almsgiving, iiprightness» 
harmlessness, and tnitlifulness, are as effective as one s 
gifts to the priests i (c) that at tlie hour of death 
one should turn one's thoughts to the Imperishable, 
the Unfaihrg and the very Essence of Lifeand (d) 
that the highest goal is to attain Srirya (the Sun), 
the God of gotls (Ch^d. HI (17). 6). \Vhat is note¬ 
worthy in this teaclnng is the heretic belitUing of 
Brahniiuic ritualism and the implied tlirowing of tlic 
way to God to all, the emphasis on the practice ol 
certain virtues, and on the directing of one's mind to 
the Deity, It is easy to see hmv this doctrine of 
catholicitv\ of living one's life as an offering to God, 
of tlie pr^iice of virtue, and of having one's devotion 
fixed on the Deity, is to be heard now loudly, now 
dimly in the diequered history of Vaisimvism. How 
much of this teaching Krsna accepted, or how much 
he added to it. w'C cannot say. But it seems to be 
f^ly well preserved in the Bhagavadgfta, which 
fii) teaches that everything is to be done as a sacrifice 
to the Deity (iX, ^7) : (6) mentions the virtues* 
taught by Ghora, along with others (XVL 1-3) 1 
(c) emphasizes the importance of last thoughts (VIII. 
5, 10), and generally, as we have s^n, teaches tltat 
one's mind should be fixed on the Deity ; and (<f) also 
associates its doctime with the Sun-god, here c^ed 
Vivas^an (IV. i L), Consequently, we may believe 
that doctrines similar to what lie learnt from Ghora, 
were what Ki^iia also taught. His teaching was 
singularly successful, for fie became the centre of a 
theistlc movement, which in the course of time began 
to worship him along with his friend .Arjuna. Reference 

■ 03 it mufft bo djDtcd, >cnia » hirnaJaunMa." m ckitraetwwtJcally 
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to Uiia fact is found in Panini's (400 b,c.)^ grammar 
(IV. 3 98). His being coupled with Arjmra would seem 
to indicate that Krsna was at tliis time revered only 
as a demi-god. ^\e have definite evidence, how'ever, 
of liis having attained the rank of Supreme God in 
the Besnagar inscription* (iSo B.C,), which records 
tile erection of a Garuda column to V^udeva, the God 
of gods {dtvad^'a). This inscription is also significant 
for the fact tliat Gann^, a bird sacred to Vi?^u, is 
here associated with Vasudeva, and the inscription 
adds that " tliree immortal steps . . . when practised 
lead to heaven . . . selfH:ontrol. chanty and dili¬ 
gence ” *—-which seems very much like an effort to 
moralise the three strides associated with Visnu, even 
as Ghora moralised every state of a man’s fife. At 
any rate, this inscription clearly shou^ that by about 
200 B.C., V^udeva-Kmna was fully identified with 
Vj^pu, This brings us to the second cument which 
flowed into the m^ing of VaisnaT.TSm. Of it we must 
now' seek to give a brief account. 

Visnu is a Vedic god. and therefore much more 
andent than V^udeva-Kpspa. Although in the 
^A'eda the powerful personality of Lndra seems to 
put Visnu ratlier in the shade, he gradually rises to 
importance, till in the Brahmanas* he is spoken of 
as tlie lughest god. Once having attained supremacy, 
Visnu would in the course of time be thought by the 
worshippers of Vasudeva-Krsna to he the same as 
their *’ God of gods,” especially because of some 
winsome qualities in V'ifpu's character. He is, for 
example, in the Rg-Veda, prcdominajitly the friend 
and helper of lndra. This quality of helpfulness un¬ 
doubtedly impressed tiie early worshippers, wbo began, 
it would seem, to think of Visnu not only as a helper 
of India, but also as a helper of mank ind. He is 

' E. W. Grraf Efk of ln4i* p, A, A, Hilt. 
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accordingly said to liave Llirice traversed the earthly 
spaces for man in distress (R.V. \T, 49. 13), and in 
order to bestow it on man for a dwelling (R.V. VIT. 
100, 4 ; VI. 69. 5 and 6). He is spoken of as a pro¬ 
tector of embryos (K,V. VII. 36. 9). In the 
Brahmanas, he is said to have assumed the form of a 
Dwarf in order to gain dominion over the earth for the 
gods (Sat, Br. 1. 2, 5), and in the Malt^h^ata numerous 
stories are told of Visnu's acts of grace and helpfulness, 
his ruining various in carnations in order to aid gods 
and men in ihstress. ^ It is not surprising that this 
god of helpfulness was gradually appropriated by the 
followers of Vasudeva Krsna, who according to the 
Bhagavadgita also taught a God of grace, who re¬ 
peatedly mcamates Himself. 

Further, Vhsnu was, if not earlier, certainly in the 
period of the Br^tmanas, * regarded by some as the 
Spirit of the Sun, and he has that characteristic in the 
Bliagavadgita (cf. X. 21; XL 30)- When Visnu was 
regarded as the Sun, it would be natural for the 
spiritual dt*5Cendants of Ghora Angirasa. a priest of 
the Sun, to worship him as their god. Indeed, it is 
txjssiblc that Ghora w’as himself a worshipper of 
Visriu as the Sun, and consequently tliat the Vasudeva- 
Krsna cult w'as a sect which grew up within 
Visnu-worship, and when it deihed its leader Vasudeva 
K|^a identified him ’^vith the god W'hom he bad 
preaclied. 

In the period of the Brahmanas, Visnu was very 
definitely identified with the Sacrifice (Sat. Br. 
XIV, I. I, I fl., also 1 .2.5, i fl.). In the Bhagavadgita, 
Krsna identifies himself \s 1 ih the Principle of Sacrifice 
{adh'iya^na) (VIII. 4), thus again showing the close 
affinity between the Visnu-cult and the asudcva-cult, 
U they were two, it is not surprising tlierefore tluit 
before long they became one. In the Anugita, which 
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claims to repeat ‘ the message delivered by Krsna to 
Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita* and is jience later than 
the Bhagavadgita. the itlentification, which we noted 
as first mentioned in the Bhagavadgita, of Vasudeva 
witli Visnu is complete, for the name most often 
used in the Anugita for the Deity is Visnu, 

The third element wliich contributed to the 
development of Vaisnavism was. it would appear, 
the worship of N’arayajia. NSra^^na with Nara is 
mentioned in some passages of the Mahabharata* 
as an ascetic saint, and tradition alJegos* that a certain 
sage, Narayana, composed the famous Pum^ Sukta 
of !^g-Veda X, 90, Puru^ Narayana is said in 
Satapatha Brahmana XII- 3* 4 to have sacrificed 
himself and become the whole world. Here it would, 
seem that the follow’ers of the sage N^5.yana had 
begun to deify him and to identify him with the 
Univereal Puni^, from whose l>ody he liad taught 
that the imiverse sprang. NSrayana tlius liecame the 
Universal Spirit/ and tvhen the old stories of liis 
great attachment to Nara were rememfaered and 
narrated, the parallelism of the friendship of Krsna 
for Af^ima was striidng, and it is repeatedly declared 
in the Mahabharata that the Universal Spirit Narayana 
is tfie same as the Supreme Being Vasudeva Krma, 
and his comrade Nara is the same as Arjuna.* 

Once this identification of V^udeva with NarSyana 
was made, ideas peculiar to the Narayarja cult would 
induence the further development of the Vasudeva 
sect. And this is wlrat we find. Puru^ Nma^'ana 
is said in Satapatha Br al i man a XIII. 61 to have 
planned a Pancaratra Sattra t)r continued sacrifice 
for five days, and it is quite possible, as Dr, Sclirader 
suggests,* that the central dogma of one section of the 
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Vasudeva cult, tjiat God rnanifests in a five*fold 

form, viz., in liis para (supreme) vyuha (emanation), 
vibhava (incamatiun), anlarydmin (inner self) and 
area (idol) forms, arose out of an effort to interpret 
philosophically the P^aiutra. Sattra of NSrayana : 
and that when this doctrine had been established 
those who upheld it came to be known as the 
Pahearatrms. H sliows how the identihcatiDn of 
Vasudeva with Narayana was the means of producing 
quite a distinctive theology within one section of the 
community. 

Regarding the date when VSsudova was identified 
with Narayana and Visnu. if we may judge from the 
passage in Taitt. Ar. X. i. 6, in which hymns are 
addressed to Vispu, Naraya^ia and Vasudeva as tliree 
phases of one God, it would seem that such identi- 
hcatinn was being made about the tliiid century a.c., 
which is regarded as die probable date of the passage. ‘ 

While ideas connected with Visnu, Vasudeva and 
Naraya^ tlius mingle togetlier to form the religion 
of the Vaisnavas up to about the opening of tfje 
Christian era, soon after the beginning of this era^ 
an entirely new element is observable, which speaks 
of Ki^na a cowherd, and dwells with great devotion 
on Ills birtli, childhood, youth, amorous daliiances 
and feats of strength. It is possible that, as BhaU' 
darkar thinks,* as Vaifi^avism spread, it came into 
contact with a pastoral tribe, the Abhiras, who %vor- 
shipped a cow-herd deity, whom now they identified 
with Vasudeva-Kr?P^ Stories connected with tliis 
deity accordingly flow’ed in and played a great part 
in the future development of Vaisnavism, expressing 
itself in Fur^c literature, and in an intensely emotional 
rdigiou* which dwells on incidents connected with 
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the life of the cowhetd, Ki^na Gopala, and is at times 
led into eroticism by dw^ling on his sjnort with the 
herdswomen. 

Having thus traced briefly the main eiements which 
during Uic centuries contributed to the distinctive 
features of Vaisnavism, we may proceed to examine 
some typical Vjti^^va literature prior to Ramaimja 
in order to elicit from it some characteristic views 
whidi it developed regarding the Deity, We sh^ 
conJiiie ourselves to the Naiayanlya and the Amigita ^ 
sections of the Mahabharata, the early Panca^tra 
SatTiliitSs, and the Vi|^u and Bhagavata Purai^- 
Their theology is developed in the light of the pre^Tilent 
philosophies of the day, and these are, in the main, 
the advaitism of some L'paniMds and the SSihkbya- 
Yoga. Our aim will be to focus on ideas distinctive 
of this literature rather than to give an exhaustive 
account which would not only involve repeating 
ideas already mentioned in connection with the 
Upani^ds and the Bhagavadgita, but would clearly 
also carry us too far afield. 

1. Thf Nature of the Deity. 

The qualities which are predicated of the Di\Tne 
Being in these writing^ ate essenti^ly the same as 
tliose mentioned ia the Bl^avadgiia ; tins is only to 
be e.vpected, for these w'ritings are the work of men 
w'ho twlonged to the same religious cult as the author 
of liie Gita, and like him were seeking to express their 
view of the Deity in the language of the then prevailing 
philosophical schools. 

Like the Gita, they regard the Supreme Being as 
having a transcendent nature which must be decided 
to be incomprehensible and past human understanding, 
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The Narayanij^ says of Him lliat He b one whose 
motions are infinite, whose bodies are infimtej who 
is without end and without beginning, and without 
middle, whose middle is unmanifest, whose end is 
unmanilest . , . who b beyond the ken of logic or 
argument, who is unknowable ” (339- 4)*^ He is 
described at times in terms which recall the language 
of the Upanisads: " He that cannot be seen with the 
eye, touched with the sense of touclv, smelt with the 
sense of scent, and that is beyond the ken of the sense 
of taste " (340, 21). Siniiiarly the Anugita declares 
that " He is without symbols and qualities ” (34. s),* 
and that it is only those who lack proper understanding 
who regard that entity, through their own ignorance, 
as invested with the properties of knowledge and 
others " {34, 0 ), The Sarhliitas, likewise, recognise the 
transcendent aspect of the Deity, but just because 
it is transcendent and unknowable, they quite con¬ 
sistently make little effort to describe it, but deal only, 
and, in general, very fully, as we sliall see, wdth the 
Supreme Being as He stands in relation to the 
tmrvcrsc—His transcendent nature remaining always 
in the background. The Visnu and Bhagavata 
Puranas also are not lacking in passages which describe 
the Deity as beyond human thought,* 

\V liile recognising thus the transcendent and un¬ 
knowable aspect of the Deity, cBiphasiKed so much 
by philosophe rs, tlwiir osm distinctive %iew seems to 
be tliat tiic Deitv may be known by his devotees. 
Thus most of the p'assages above cited occur in contexts 
which reveal a great deal of knowledge of the nature 
of the Deity—this fuller knowledge being regarded in 


‘ pootiUicnu tram, tlie XAdt^aniyji cjre Ukstt thnu^lwit from P. C. Riy^* 
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these writings as directly bequeathed to the devotee 
by the Suprcnie Being Himself, it is true that He 
may not be known by the natural processes of sense 
and understanding as the passages above cited declare ? 
but what is hidden from the ctjld reasonings of philo- 
sophers is revealed, it would appear, to devout 
worshippers, ITiis tnrtli that the Deity reveals 
Himself to those who are devoted to Him is taught 
by mea^ of many illustrative instances in the 
^Narayanrya. The Deity “ Incapable of being seen 
by anyone else . . . showed Himsdf to His wor- 
shipper," king Uparidiara (337. 12) ;i but He was 
invisible to the priest Brhaspati; who performod 
the great A^vamedha Sacrihcc. On tire priest becoming 
indignant at this, he was told that '' He (God) is 
incapable of bdng seen either by ourselves or by thee, 
O Briiaspatj ' I Only he can see Him to whom He 
becomes gractoas " (337. 19). Ekata, Dvita and Trita 
practised austerities for four thousand years ; but were 
sent away wiilwmt a vision of the Deity, with the 
message: " That Great Deity is incapable of ever 
being seen by one that is destitute of devotion. (He) 
^n he s^ only by those persons that , , . succeed 
in devoting themselves wholly and solely to liim 
(337. 5ii 53). The Deity, then, though tran¬ 
scendent, is not past human grasp. 

These writers, however, are so eager to identify 
their Deiw with the Supreme One of tlie philosophers, 
that the Deity when He reveals Himself is made to say. 
'* I am known as Punm. Witiioul acts, 1 am the 
Twenty-fiM, Transcending attributes, I am entire 
and indivisible, 1 am above all pairs of attributes 
and freed from all attachments " (340, 42 ff.). They 
are eager to identify Him with everything which 
symbolises greatness and perfection ; for example, 
with the Lords of creation with the four-headed 

' Tl^ i* a. nJcTMCe tfl tli« wtieli I*™ artkon* 3316 ff. g( th* 
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Brahman, with the Sun. with the Emperor or the king, 
with tndra and Vamrm. with the saciidces and \^dtc 
studies, with the SSrhkhya-Yoga. with the syllabic 
Om. with Yogic perfections and such like (339).^ 
But merely to regard the Deity as thus identical with 
what is high and signihcant (Ws not throw light on 
the individual pttrfections whicli constitute Mis nature. 
It is these tliat we shall now seek to discover. 

Besides what w'e might call " natural *’ perfections 
such as infinitude, eternity, imchangeability, omnipo¬ 
tence. and omnipresence, which the Deity ma y be 
expected to have as the Supreme Being of the philo¬ 
sophers, He has also, it would seem, " spiritual" 
perfections which may be classified as knowledge, 
beauty and goodness. 

That Bitdiman is Thought or the principle of 
Intelligence was, as \ve saw. one of the main doctrines 
of Upani^adic philosophy. That is always retained. 
He is spoken of as *’ only mind," as " Lord of Speech," 
as " the embodiment of correctness of judgment or 
reasoning," as identifiable with the wisdom of the 
Saiidcbya-Yoga {339. 4), as '* the Preceptor of the 
uuiverse" (340. 43),* "the highest Intelligence" 
(Anugita 52. 12). In tlie Saihhitas,,jtT<wfj or wisdom 
is spoken of as not merely an attribute of the Supreme 
Being, hut as constituting His very essence,* and the 
Narayaniya, declares that when all things liave 
perislicd, knowledge remains as the sole comp ani on 
of the Deity 1340. 69). 

The beauty of tiie Deity Is indescribable and can 
be suggested only by means of inadequate analogies. 
■' He resembled in some respects the feathers of a 
parrot, and in some a mass of pure crystal. He 
resembled in some respects a lull of antimony and in 
some a mass of pure gold. His complexion somewhat 

■ Cf. aMo AntigliA 54 to ; PutS^iA X, if. pp. 35 A.dd 36 ; g. p. ^ 

U 3, p ly ; Xl_ ih. pp biuI 
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resembled the coral when first formed. In some rO’ 
spects it resembled tlie hue of the blue Lpis lazttli 
and in some that of sappliire. In some respects it 
resembled the ime ol the peacock’s neck, and in some 
that of a string of pearls. He had a thousand eyes 
and was possessed of great beauty ” (340. 3'6), The 
Auugita declares, ” The stainless lunar light is thy 
smile. O thou of eyes like the (petals of ^e) lotus 
(52. II and 14), and adds that the beauty of creatures 
is really the beauty of the Deity Himself (52. 13). 
The Pdr%as alxjund in passages which describe the 
incomparable beauty of tlie Lord.* 

The ethical perfection, of the Deity is proclaimed 
in no less mistakable terms. If earthly’ morahty 
consists in performance of vows and ceremonies and 
in Yogic restraint, the Deity is perfect in these for 
lie " lias completed all the vow^ and ceremonies 
mentioned in the Vedas ” (339. 4)- He practises 
the *' severe and flawless vow of Brahmacarya 
(Bhagavata PurSms. I, 3, p. 7). He is “ the embo^- 
ment of one who has not fallen away from Yoga '' 
(339. 4). Dhartita is His “ eldest born offspring " 
(Anugtta 54. ii|. He establishes laws, and in order 
to set the standard for men, conforms to them Himself. 
" The ordinances I set are followed by ail tlie worlds. 
Those ordinances should alw'ays be adored, and it is 
therefore, that I adore them ” (342. 35), The Anugita 
declares, " Puf^u^a is dependent on gcxidness . . , the 
wise believe in the identity of Puru^a and goodness. 
There is no doubt in this (4S. 7 and 9. * Even the 
very names of the Deity have a sanctifying and 
cleansing power {342. 2), The Deity Himself declares, 
'' I have never uttered anytliing base or anything 
that is obscene. The liivine Sarasvati who is Truth's 
self, and is otherwise called by the name of Rta, 
represents my speech and alw'ays d^vells in my tongue ” 

' Cf. Vi#pu P„ VI p 457 ; BhagaviLtit P, HE. $. pp, jB &aij 39, i<, np. 
78 tTMl 70 p 111- iS- pp. ll-i-l itU, 
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(343. 73). ■' I have never swerved from the attribute 
of Sattva (goodness) “ (343. 75}. *' I aJwajrs hear 

words that are and holy, 0 Dhanaihjaya, and 
never catch anything that is sinful. Hence 1 am called 
by the name of Suci^vas ” (343, 89). The ^scourse 
of the Deity being ended the narrator exclaims, 
" there is nothing holier on earth or in heaven, and 
nothing higher than N^ya^. Having listened to 
this discourse, we fed that vre have been cleansed 
of all our sins and sanctified entirdy " (344. 16 and 
17),’ 

Tlie perfection of the Deity consists, it would 
appear, not merely in such Righteousness which 
expresses itself in moral larvs and institutions, and is 
strongly opposed to sin, but in Love which shows 
infinite tenderness and grace to the sinner. The quality 
of friendly helpfulness w&s, as we saw, the character¬ 
istic of Visnu, even in ^ Vedic times, where he 
appears as a friend of Indra, helping him in his battles. 
So also in the Mahibfiarata, as we noted, as Kr^^ 
he appears as the special friend of Arjuna, and as 
Narayana, the specif friend of Nara. This quality 
of the Deity as a friend and companion, helping whom 
He w’ill, becomes ever more prominent in the writings 
of Uie Vaisnavas, till, as we shall see. it forms the one 
theme on which the Alvars love to dwell. In the 
NarSya|]iiya and in the Puranas tlie grace and pro¬ 
tecting care of the Deity are the theme of manv a 
passage. “Through Narayana's grace" king Vasu 
ascended to heaven, *' to a spot that is even higher 
than the region of Brahman hinuself *' (337. 6r. 62}, 
and by His grace the king was rescued w'hen cast 
from Heaven by a curse of the Rsis (339). The Deity 
is the " grantor of every wish “ (339.4). * His “ troops 
go everywliere for protecting His worshippers " (339. 
4),* He is " kind to all His worshippers,*' '* fond 

* Cr aJia I. lk 69 : Vtsnu. 7 np., iSA nitii 
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of them./' '* ever afiectionate tovFards them " (359^ 4 : 
344* 53 and 54). > He is " the greatest friend " (339. 4),* 
and “ the one sole Refuge of all men " {342. 39).* 
" He dispels t he fears of aU persons " (347, 17). From 
Him " springs the attribute of forgiveness " (345. 6)/ 
He removes the misery of the humble (Visnu P. I. g, 
p. 39). He is " the abode of wonderfid grajce " 
(Vi^u P. 1 . 9, p, 43). He is " running over with 
mercy " (Bhag. VIII. 3. p. 9).* 

The Deity that is disclosed in these writings, if one 
pieces behind the veil of philosopiiical language 
which is used to describe His nature, is an Infinite 
and transcendent Being who is characterised by 
knowledge, and even more especially, by beauty, 
goodness and Love. 

2, T/i^ of the Deity to the teorld* 

In the writings with which we are here concerned 
the universe, with all the celestial and terrestrial 
beings of wHcb it consists, is not regarded as an 
tUusion arising from ignorance, as the Advaitins liold, 
but as a real something which needs to be explained 
in relation to the Divine Being.* Consequently numer¬ 
ous theories are put forward to show how the universe 
came from the Deity, We shall not attempt to deal 
with them all for most of Uiem either adopt the 
Sarfcdihyan cosmology,’ to which we have already 
referred in connection with the Bhagavadgita. and 

1 Cf. P. III. 9J, p. 43- ' BMjt. p. t p. 5, 
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regard the uriveree as emanating principle by principle 
as in the Saitikhva^ from PrakfU, which, however, 
they regard as contained in the Supreme Being and 
controlled by Him ; or tltey adopt fanciful mythological 
accounts of creation,’ To gain some idea of the 
cosmology distinctive of this cult, wc, must turn to the 
Pahearatra section of the Vaisnavas. Its doctrines 
are found in germ in the theoiy of Fyfi/tas (emanar 
Uons) mentioned in the Narayaniya, and come to be 
very fully elaborated in the Paucaratra Samhit^, 

In the Narayaniya (340. 33-41) we are told that the 
Supreme Being exists as Vasudeva, and in creating 
the Universe enters into union with earth, wind, space, 
water, and light, tlie five primal dements, and in 
combination with these ap^ars as Jiva (embodied 
sotiJ) and is called Se^ or Saihkariainut. By Saihkar' 
^na's spontaneous act, there evolves from him 
PradjTimna, who is the Mind of ail creatures and into 
whom all creatures merge at a dissolution. From 
Him again arises Aniruddha, who is consciousness, 
He is the creator w'ho creates ^ things in the universe. 
Thus the Supreme Being does not Himself create, 
but goes through a series of emanations till Aniruddha 
the creator appears. Aniruddha creates but the 
Supreme Being underlies the whole process (340. 41).= 

The doctrine of the Sarhhit^ is much more elaborate. 
Here* Narayam is regarded as dwelling for timeless 

* Fflr U|. 72-101 : i6^t. 
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ages in His tTaascendent form, till the creative aspect 
of Himself, His SaJrti. spoken of fifjuratively as His 
consort LaksmI, awakens, as it were by His command, 
and with an infinitely small part of herself appears 
in her dual aspect of kriya (acting) and hhuH boom¬ 
ing). tiiat is, as formal and material cause. At this 
stage, Naraytma passes from His transcendent and tin- 
differentiated form and comes to be characterised by 
six gttfids or attributes, which are necessary for 
creation, Tliese attributes are jiidnu (knowiedgeT 
dUvarya (lordship), ^akti (ability). bala (strength), 
virility), and lejas (splendour). As possessed 
of these attributes and as distinct from Has Sakti. 
the Supreme Being is called Vasudeva. This may be 
called the first ryii/ia or emanation from the Supreme 
Being. 

From ^^^dcva, characterised thus by six attributes, 
emanates Sachkarsana. Ttvo only of the six attributes 
are manifest at this stage, although the Suprerne 
Beuig Himself is present with His six attributes in 
this as m all the other stages of evolution. The two 
attributes which are manifest in this stage are pldnn 
and balUf and ” non-pure '* ’ creation becomes dimly 
manifest in an embryonic condition. From Samkar- 
sana comes Pradyumna, where the duality of Puritsa 
and Fraki^ti makes its appearance, i.e., the Group-Soul 
called Kufasthif Pitrtisa, which is the primordial 
form of all finite souls in the mass, and Mdyd ^akfi 
or Primordial mat ter. The two attributes that function 
at this stage are wfii’dryfl and vlrya. The Kuidstha 
Puriisa begins now to have within itself the sources 
of the four orders of man (i.e., the four cast®), and 
yid'vu ^uMi now manifests itself in two forms, the 
GuH<i-body (usually recognised as Prakfti in Sainkhya 
pliilosophy), consisting of the three gunas. saliva^ 
rajas and lamas, and the Time-body, consisting of 

" oDatiun ii tha erra-tiun dJ tbe univem ^ w>r knpw it. IhiTv 

CT^tina coimEt^ of V^ndevA dikd HJa SiJdj^ Hk tlie Avntffmi 
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KaUi (Tinie) and its subtle cause, (Restriction). 

These, viz., the Kiitastha Putu^a and the threefold 
Maya ^akii, axe now transferred by Pradyumna to 
the last Aniruddha. The two attributes which 

appertain to Aniruddha are vTrya and iejits. At this 
stage the KSfastfia Purtt§<t enters into the material 
elements, one by one, as they emerge from Aniruddha 
in succession ; first Maya £akii, from Maya ^akti 
Niyati, from Niyati ICa/a, from Kala Saitea, from 
Sattva Rajas, and from Rajas Ta»uis, In the process 
of entering into each of these Taitvas (elements), the 
Manus, of which tlie Kiitasiha Puru^a is composed, 
appropriate successively the individual faculty which 
each of these TaUvas is capable of bestow’ing. \\Tien 
the Kii^astha Puntsa lias entered the last of the materi^ 
principle viz., Tamas, the three gunas unite to form 
an undMerentiated mass called Avyakta (unmanifest) 
or Mvlaprokjii ; and after that, evolution proceeds 
much as in Saihkhyan philosophy by the mutual 
relation of F*unisa and Pyakrli, with this difference, 
however, that in the Sanihit^ the process is regarded 
as being influenced by a third priiidpie, viz,. Time,* 
^d only one Purusa is recognised at this stage. 
Prom Avyttkia proceeds Mahal, and from Mmat 
Ahamh&a. which endows the Manus of which the 
K^astha Pimfsa is composed with hidividuality 
{ahamkara), mind and the ten organs (five 

of sense, and five of action), and corresponding with 
these the ten elements of tlie material universe. Once 
these various existences have come about, they are 
massed together into a Cosmic Egg? from which 
Braluna the creator is bom, and from him descend all 
things movable and stationary . 

There are many divergence in detail in diflerent 
Sa^hitas. but the main stages in tlte evolution of Uie 
universe from the Supreme Being seem to be as 

* III th* Vi^fl Time idvnirb ai a thind 
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described above, and serve to indicate how complicated 
the doctrine of the four * mentioned in tlie 

Narayamya, became m this section of the Vaisnava 
community. 

Full of suggestion and interest as are the details 
in this theory of the evolution of the universe from the 
Supreme Being, we must now pass on to consider what 
significance this and other theories of creation found 
in tlie writings with which we are here concerned, have 
for a view regarding the relationship In which the 
Deity stands to the Universe. 

All our writings agree, we noticed, in regarding 
creation as an evolution or development from one stage 
to anoiher, either according to the Sarfakhyan enumera¬ 
tion of principles, or according to the Fancaratra 
doctrine of VyiVta'i, The chief merit of tfiis theory, 
and hence its primary signihcance, is that according 
to it creation is " a process which, ^vhile bringing the 
product iiito existence, leav^ the source of the pr^uct 
unchanged."* The Deity is thus regarded as being 
quite unaffected by the clianges which are necessary 
to bring about the universe. He is the onebanging 
One, who though unchaaging is the explanation of 
all change. Further, the many stages which are postu¬ 
lated b^ween God and tlie universe seem to make 
less difficult the transition from God to a universe, 
which is so different from Him in character. In this 
way, an effort is made to relate to the Deity a world 
vrhidi appears far removed from Him in nature, 
and we seem able to understand how'" as the light aiid 
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heat are. stronger or feebler proportionate to the 
distance of the spot, so the energy of Brahman is more 
or less manifest in beings as they are more or less 
remote from Him " {Visnu Pura^ 1 . 22, p. no). 

The same deare to preserve tlie purity and unchanged 
nature of the Supreme Being in relation to tire changing 
universe gives rise to tfie \’iew in the Samliitas that 
it is not the Supreme Being who is responsible for 
creation, sustenance and absorption of the universe, 
but His Sakti. Sakti thus, in the Samhit^, practically 
usurps the place of the Deity in relation to the universe, 
being in one aspect of Hetself. as we saw, both the 
materia] {bhiiti) as well as the instrumental (^riya) 
cause of the universe. But she is prevented Irom 
becoming the Deity by the fact that she is always 
regarded as subordinate to the Supreme Being. * 
What exactly her relation to the Transcendent One is, 
is not very clear, for although she is personiited as Sri 
or Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, she seems to be under- 
sto^ only as an aspect of the Supreme One, and not 
as a distinct person, for she is said to be related to the 
Deity as a quality (dharma) is to its subject {dharmin) 
or as sunshine is to sun, tliat is, as attribute to sub^ 
stance (cf, .Ahirbudhnya Samhita IV and Lak^mi 
Tantra II, 2 ff.). And" yet, in order to preserve the 
transcendent character of Vis^u, Laksmi is also 
regarded as a principle eternally distinct from the 
Deity. As Dr. Sclirader remarks, *' in spite of fre¬ 
quent assurances as to the real identitv of Laksmi 
and Visj^u. the two are actually regarded as distinct : 
even in Pralaya tliey do not completely coalesce but 
become only ' as it were ’ a single principle (Ahir, 
Sa*. IV. 78), the Laksmi eventuaJly emerging from the 
Great Night being the old Laksmi, not a new one.” 
" Still,'* he concludes, " the dualism is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a makeshift tor preserving the transcendent 
cl^acter of Visnu : lAk^i alone acts, but everything 
she does is the mere expression ot the Lord's wishes ” 

^ a pp. Uul SctrAdar. 
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[Introfl. tQ iiii! ]>. 30). Tbu^ k would seem 

tl»at the Supreme Being is related to the universe 
through one aspect of Hunsetf, via., His ^kii, whicJi, 
how'ever, is so eternally distinct from His own Supreme 
nature that, though engaged in creating, sustaining 
and absorbing the universe, it leaves His esscntiai 
nature unchanged.^ 

A similar desire to preserv^e tJie Divine transcendence 
and perfection which seem incompatible with His 
t^ng an active agent in relation lo Itjc universe, gives 
rise to the mythological account, in the Karayaniya 
and in tlic Ptljanas, that the Deity Hlms^ does not 
do this work, but commissions Bralmta, who spou* 
taneously rises out of Him, • lo create and superintend 
the universe. To preserve the supremacy of the 
Deity, Brahma is regarded as obtaining from the 
Divine Being the iniejligence necessary for his task,* 
as well as his great commission tvhich is dramatically 
expressed in the Narayaniya thus: "Do thou, 6 
Brahman, duly tliink of the courses of acts which 
creatures are to follow. Thou art tlie great ordainer 
of all created beings, lliou art the master and lord 
of the universe. Tiadng this burden on thee, 1 shall 
be free from anxiety ” {Naray. 341. 89; Bhag. P, 8, 
pp. 4*l-4bj. And WT? are told that *' Having unveiled 
to the Creator of the cosmos the objects that had to 
be evolved, that Prime Person furnished with a loius- 
navel vanished in His native form " (Bhag. P. 8, p, 46}, 
and adopted the course of actionless A’iitftti (Naray. 
340, 64 and 65J, or Yogic sleep (348, 45 and 46). 

* tn tto Vism Piiia9a..4fi U invek«J as ” tlie Motlicr oi all nwx 

a« *■ iSc b«stawer *1 tlic fmit ot eiMBcipation'' ftt. I ft p, 4<.) -(ciiklt 
to the SaihliiU doctniie ^ Erf aji enmive priiiciiito, njid iJtQ Hj# 

Latcf Voi^HVH doedina of »l an tot^tiitdliiry in tins BiiiUw ilJvatjfp] 
But «ci3£i^y bo^ in thli ai In the EfhflgJiVBta in 

is nm ii jthildeqpiiicii piiiR-jplt but QoXy tJae cfWDit of Viipnti. Sit Vis P 
I. tt fljuj BM«. r, TL a, p. 6 ; g, p, 37 ; Vlll. 8, 
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However, this way of overcoming the difficulty, 
though seemingly satisfactory, is re^y no solution 
to the problem at all, for it is asserted that Brahma, 
who creates and superintends the universe, is after 
all none ottier than the Supreme Being Himself. 
“Tlie same transcendent Lord, assuming the tl^ee 
qualities of matter—purity, energy and dulness— 
wears for the purposes of creation, preservation and 
destruction, the different designations of Hari, Viiinci 
(Brahnian) and Kara ” (Bh^g, P. 1. 2, p. 6), and 
Brahtna, speaking to an enquirer, declares, “ Myself 
thyseU , . . and all other creatures . . . arethetnani* 
festations of that Purusa^ ... As the sun illumines 
its own orbit as well as the outer uorld, so tlie universal 
form of the Great God manifests itself and exhibits 
all inner and outer objects " (Bhag. P. If. 6, p. 21), 

All these theories of evolution, of VySfuts, of Sahti, 
and of the creator-Braltma, are, it would seem, attempts 
made by these thinkers to relate the Supreme Ifeing 
to the universe. In so far as the mediating principles 
were regarded as distinct from the Supreme Being, 
tiiey served to bridge the gulf between God and the 
world t but when it was realised that they could 
not be regarded as really distinct for then the problem 
arose of explaining the relation of the Deity to them, 
they were immediately declared to be none other tlian 
tlie Deity Himself in. one or other of His aspects. 
Their double nature was accordingly their chief merit. 
The elaboration ol such piinciples shows how realise 
tically the universe was conceived by these thinkers, 
and how they sought to relate it to the Deity, mthout 
thereby detracting from the traaisoendence and per¬ 
fection of the Supreme Being. 

3, The Relation 0/ f/w Deity to the Jmiie self. 

Although these writings adopt, as we have seen, 
a realistic attitude towards the uiiiverse, they seem 
to be influenced a great deal by Advaitism in Uieir 
view regarding Uie relation of the Deity to the Jimte 
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sell. At times they seem to teach that the Deity has 
Himself entered into nuincToiis bodies, and exists in 
them as the fuiite self, there being no finite self in 
the body be^'ond Him. Thus completely identifying 
the mdjvidiial self with the Supreme, the Anugita 
describes deatli as a ease of Brahman leaving the 
body : " Deserted by Brahman the person is said 

to he dead" (17, 24).' The Sathhitas, although 
much less advaitic in tendency than the Anugita^ 
are, as Dr. Sclirader points out,* not altogether free 
from advaitic passages. The LaksmT Tantra declares 
that " the dtm(t7i of the Fara and the Kseirajna are 
one ” (I, VI. 15)-* " As rhe Skasa in a pot moves 
when the pot is moved, truly there is no difference 
between the Para and tfie Jiva " ( 1 . VI, 2o).* Even 
the Purams at times speak in a similar manner. 
Thus Prahtada, persecuted for being a worshipper 
of Vi^u, triumphantly exclaims, " Mutation again 
and again unto Vi^u, in whom ah things exist. . . . 
Salutation to Him who also am I. , . . I am ah things 
and ail tilings are from me who am ctemaL I am 
undecaying, eternal, the Asylum of the Supreme 
Spirit. Bralima is my apjx^lation, that is at Lne be- 
ginnirg and end of ail things."* 

W’liile these thinkers tend thus at times to blur 
ail distinction between the Deity Sind the individual 

* Note mlssf tb4 maniw in which Ihb p Tegmdsd 

nUC^esamg all jt* till it pos&as mUp Brnhmail'lUlie ol 

btirkg lt« attribulo ; 4^. 43-50; 51. 55-315J, 

It mold appeal that th^ Indlvidcuil sell ii DrMhuiiiii lilnha apd 

bec^oae ol attuchpu^nt to th* hody, and when thia attichmejit ia ettt 
ptt, the individual becDuu^ the Iphnite UrAbman tliat he was (51 r <8-14) 

HjpTgin^ thcmKivtii m their wiuts {mmn) •ittcceed in attainiiig td " 

lA?. s£]. Itte reieafl«d dUc a* Iw wde Llmudlj 

Uy TM p perkTyled evti>iJiiD|C that camt* in ihi* udivetae " f 33. ah aod be 
instroeds lua cpqiurer^ "with thy licrirt mtept updo ihp Beai it £a 

my a*til into wimh U»u will come (35. fn a ihmiliu vdn it is a^^erteil 
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( 51 - 

* to ^Arf p, 49, fcHtiLdtC J ; cL also pp, 91 und 121; 

ebapw II of Ahtrhudbaya Somhiti 

' Opated Jp P. T. ^dUiVljA Aiyahe^lt^a 9* PkOifi^tiMv, 

pp. wid 135. ■ ' ^ ^ 
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liiey seem on the whole, as will be evident from what 
follows, tc> distinguish tetween ttie Supreme and the 
individual self, and to indicate how the two are 
related to each other. We diail seek to descri^ 
tire relation in which in these writings the Deity is 
conceived to stand to the finite self in the tliree forms 
of its existence, that is. prior to spfisdra. In embodied 
form, and in Release. 

The Naraya^iya and the AnugTtl say nothing about 
the existence of souls prior to The Saridiitas, 

on the other band, inaine to the view that souls cxbt 
eternally, and therefore prior to creation, in a subtle 
form witliin the Deity in one oJ His aspects. According 
to them, souls and the objects of the universe form an 
eternal part of BhutL Saktl, which is one aspect of 
Laksmt, and Bhuti Sakti is said, by way of contrast 
with Kriya Sakti which is "undivided” 
to be divided in many ways {ndnabhedm'afi)* — 
which would seem to indicate that the plurality of the 
imivetse is retained in a subtle form in it. Con¬ 
sistently with this, Laksmt, to whom Bhutt Sakti 
belongs, declares that pnor to creation, she exists 
as inseparably one with the Deity " with all the 
world taken into her lap," * and ad^. ” M jivas are 
established in me ; all of them are in me." Similarly 
the Ki^asUia Purusa, which exists prior to gross 
creation as tliat from which souls come into embodied 
existence, and that into which ^^rrntf-bouod sotils 
pass at the dissolution of the universe, is described 
in the Ahirbudhnya Saihhita as "an aggregate of 
souls, similar to a bee-hive, the pure-impure condition 
of Bhuti—such is the Purusa piled up by souls blunted 
by beginningless (jerm-impressions " (VI. 

33-34)* The Bhlgavata and V^isnu Puranas alsn 

* ^^liEldluTja SoibkiLL, CIl XJV. g ^ cf. V, i ilcbjTi4ia:. Intrtyti. 

p. and footntrtA $ on thfl mmn ^ Ubo o, * 14 - 

' CL Lakgiia faiTUTi, JI. u-iis, XUl, i|Lii:dni in P. T 

OvNiBf; <?/ Pkii&Mphy ; oJki Schi^cr^ InirtM. tv 

• Of. tnutfUlion m Uie ih* p. tf. 
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assert Uiat the Deity contains all souls is.'ithin Himself 
in a subtle form prior to creation, “ When this 
universe was under waters at the time of dissolution, 
the Deity alone reposed on His mighty serpent couch ; 
His eyes"were closed though. He did not do away with 
the power of understanding. , . , And although He 
had placed within His person all incorporeal todies. 
He sent the energy of Time to arouse Him again 
at the time of creation. . . , Sleeping for four yugas, 
and tliousands of years with His own created energy 
He espied within His person all those creatures. 
According to this view, tlien, the soul exists even prior 
to creation, as something eternally distinct, although 
it exists only in the Supreme Being and is completely 
dependent on Him. 

In the second stage of existence above distinguished, 
viz., as embodied creature, it would appear that tlie 
individual self is pervaded by the Supreme Being as 
its sold or principle of consciousness. So much is 
the Deity regarded as the soul of embodied individuals, 
tliat, as already indicated. He seems at times to 
usurp the place'of the individual self. Nevertheless 
the fact that the embodied self suffers from many 
evils seems to have prevented them from completely 
identifying the indi^ndual with the Supreme Self. 
Thus the Anugita, w^hich, as w'e have noticed, is often 
ad\*aitic in tone, speaks in the language of the 
S\'eta^vatara of a triad, w'hen it is laced with tJie 
unintelhgent and sinful nature of the emtodlcd creature. 
'* There are the two birds which are immutable, 
which friends, and which sliould be known as 
miintelligent. That other wiiich is different from these 
tivo is ^Ued tlie Intelligent. When the inner self 
winch is destitute of knowledge of Nature, w'hicli is 
unintelligent, becomes conversant with that which 
is above Nature, then imderstanding that Ksdru and 
endued with an intelligence wliich transcends all 


i Bhag; P, (II pp, 36 ajHi ; cL V4^td P* h 
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qualities and apprehends everything, (it) becomes 
meased from all sins " (47. 16 17), 

In the Saihliitas, the difference of the embodied 
self from the Supreme Being is so clearly preceived 
that, as we have seen, the individual in his embodied 
form, is regarded as derivabte from tbe Supreme 
Being only after a long series oi emanations, during 
which he acquires step by step the properties of matter, 
and thus becomes further and further removed from 
the nature of the Supreme Self. How dilfeient from 
the Deity the individual thus becomes is seen from 
the three " taints ” with which he is now afflicted, 
with regard to his form, power and knowledge : 
(i) atomicity as compared with the omnipresence of 
the Deity, (2) impotence as compared with Divine 
omnipotence, and (3} ignorance as compared with His 
perfect knowledge.^ l^ides, the individual is subject 
to passions arising from the Gun^is, of which tlie Deity 
is characteiisticailv free ; hence a special “ descent " 
of the Supreme 6eing into the embodied individual 
becomes necessary, and we are told that the Deity 
by a special incarnation descends into the lotus of tlie 
heart and takes His abode there as Ant^ryamin or 
Inner Kuler.* 

Not only ttie Samhitas and the Anugita, but al^ 
the other writings* with which we are here concerned 
regard the embodied individual as suffering from 
imperfections; and the problem has therefore to be 
faced in w’hat relation the Deity stands to these im¬ 
perfections if He exists within tire individual as his 
Soul. As usual in Indian thought, the imperfections 
of the embodied being are declared to be not in any 
^vay due to the Deity resides within it, and in 
seetdng to understand how the Divine principle may 
exist in the individual tvithout being responsible for 


‘ Ct AhirtfE^hniiVi SitEibiia XlV, Schnvlef. 
p. %is. 

* to p. 49, 
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tiieiic imperfections, recourse is had to the Samkkyan 
conception of the Purtt^a, who is Spectator or Witness 
merely and not Agent. ' The one Purusa , , . tran¬ 
scends all pt 4 rusas and is invisibje. The many pnrtt^ 
that exist in the universe constitute the b^is upon 
which that one Piirusa stands. TJiough divested of 
body, lie dwells in every body. Though dwelling again 
in Ijodies, He is never touched by the acts accomplished 
by those Ijodies. He is niv inner Soul. He is thv 
inner Soul, He is the alf-^seeing Witness dwelling 
within all embodied creatures and engaged in marking 
their acts.^ 


The Saihlutas also free the Supreme Soul from all 
responsibility for the evil that characterises the life 
of the individual. In their view disease and other 
evils suffered fay the embodied individual are always 
due to sins connnUted by Iiim in former lives,* not 
to the Deity, In this manner those thinkers maintain 
that though the Supreme Being exists within Hie 
uidividtial. He does not share in its evil nature nor is 
He responsible for it. 

W hile tljen in relation to the evil which characterises 
embodied souls, the Deity exists merely as Spectator, 
His relation to embodied souls themselves is not one 
of passivity or indifference, but one* of intense active 
interest and love. Accordingly He lays aside lUs 
Supreme form when necessary and assuming finite 
foim enters the world for their benefit. The doctrine 
of iiicamation is very fully elaborated in these writings.* 
W Idle the Blmgavadgita, and following it, the Anugita, 
merely lay dp\vn the doctrine of repeated incarnation, 
the other wti tings enumerate in detail all the incarna¬ 
tions of the Deity in tlie pa^, as well as any still to 
Come, and also narrate the circumstances and purpose 

1*.■ ei, 353 .14.15; ilio Vijua P. 1 , ijj. p, !« ; 

F, IV, p 34. 
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of each incamatioii. In the NSrayamya, the Deity 
is said to assnme the form of a boar to bring back the 
Earth from ihe waters " for the good of ail creatures ” 
(340. 74): as a man-lion to slay Hiranj'akasipu for 
the benefit of the deities {76) ; 'as Aditj'a to defeat 
the asufii who appropriates the sovereignity of the 
universe from the deities (79) : as Rama of the race 
of Bhfgu to exterminate the Ksatriyas who become 
protid (81}; as Hama, son of Dasaratha, to slay the 
Lord of tbe Rak^as, that " thorn of aU the worlds ” 
(85); as Krsna to slay Kaihsa, and the mnumerable 
Danavas who will be as thorns in the sides of the 
deities,*' and ail such as have done some form of 
injurj' or other to others (86 and 87), He wth 
Aijuna will consume a large number of lisatriyas 
“ for doing good to the W'orld," and in tliese various 
ways wiU liglitcn the burden of Uie eaiiJr (97 
and 

ft is to be noticed how the interest is fixed in all 
this on the Deity's desire to do good to tliose whom 
He loves. U hile in the Bl^avadgitaj Righteousness 
was emphasized as the chief motive of incarnation, 
Love occupies the chief place itere. 

The Ihirarias add to the list of incarnations given 
in the Nara}fanTya ; the 6h%a^^ata Piirana mentions 
as manv as twenty-two, and adds that the incarnations 
of the Lord are " nuaibcrless " (I. 3). The Saihliitas 
generally enumerate tliirty-nine incarnations. ‘ 

The and Bhagavata Puranas distir^uish 

tlieniselvesin their elaboration of Uie Krsna-incamation 
among tlie cow-herds of Mathura (Visnu P, V ; Bhag. 
P. X). The tenth book of the Bhagavata Fmam— 
the longest and most popular se.ction of tliat work— 
is devoted enlimly to the birth, life, amours and 
miraculous deeds of Kr^na among the herdsmen 
anrl herds women of Mathura. 

What, we may ask, is the significance of this theory 
of tncamatton. which plays so grear a part in our 

' Cf. ScJirxdvt, tX* p. 
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writings ? The belief in non-human forms, such as 
that of boar, fish, tortoise and such-^liJce, which tlie 
Deity is said to assume, probably indicates the function 
which the theory of incarnation originally performed, 
viz., tliat of relating the Deity to the primitive worship 
of an earlier day, or to contemponuy worship among 
some classes of the people. By this' means, it would 
S’ppiJ^r, peace was made between worshippers of 
different gods. He who worsliipped the Deity in the 
form of a Boar was a worshipper of Vispn no less 
than he w’ho w'Orshipped the high-sonied Krsna, 
All were in the end ivorsliippers of the same Deity, 
and accordingly there was little need for sectarian 
animosity. This is indeed tlie function which the 
theorv^ consistently performs in later Hindu thought, 
w’hen heroes such as Rama and Krsna or piiilosophcrs 
of great renown, such as Buddlia and Kapila, are 
laised to incarnations of V^isnu (cf. Bhagavata Purana 
I. 3), and tlius their followers are reconciled with the 
devotees of Visnu, 

Bt*sides this, the theory' of iiicamaticn, as developed 
in the wTitings with wluch we ore deaUng, seems to 
have had also a more particular significance, arising 
from the pectifiar moral anil religious fervour of the 
followers of tius cult. The only Supreme Being that 
the philosophers knew anything about was the 
Transcendent Oic, who. though immanent in 
umverse, was still so far removed from it in cliaiacter 
that He not only was incapable of being described in 
terms of anjdhing known in experience, but was al^ 
incapable of being regarded as actively related to it. 
It w'as necessary therefore tliat the bupreme Being 
sliould assume finite form for the sake of His worshipper, 
who, however full of devotion, found it hard to worship 
the Umnaniftst. Accordingly in the Samhitas, it is 
declared that the prinrary purpose lor the fmiie mani¬ 
festations of the Deity is that He may become the 
object of the devotee's worship and meditation. ^ 

‘ Sciwailar. IwfrwJ Id p. 4-) 
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For this purpose. He is even said to enter Inanimate 
objects and become incarnate in idols, ^ Tlie 
function which the theory of incarnation performs 
seems accordingly to be, in addition to the 
general one mentioned above, to bring the 
Supreme One of the philosophers into living and 
loving touch with the moral and religious life of His 
devotees. 

The Sarhhitas distinguish between primarv and 
secondarj' incubations, the primary being the Supreme 
Being appearing in a body which is non-material 
{aprakfia), while the secondary are the Deity entering 
into and possessing the body of an ordinary finite 
being in order to carry out some particular 
purpose. * 

It is generally believed that the incarnate being is 
a portion of, or emanation from, the Supreme Being. 
Thus the Visnu Pur^a decides, “ He who is tlie soul 
of all . . , defends for the preservation of the earth 
in a small portion of His essence to establish rightcotiSr- 
ness below ” (V, i, p, 319), and speaking of the incarna¬ 
tion of the Deity as Kisna and his brother, Saiiikarsaiia, 
declares, " the Supreme Being plucked off two hairs, 
one white and^ one black, and said to the celestials : 

* These my hairs shall go down upon earth and sli^ 
relive her of the burden of her distress'" (V, i, p. 321), 
which indicates that the incarnate beings are a small 
portion of the Supreme Being. Tins is generally 
conceded by the Eliagavata Puram also, which, after 
enumerating the twenty-two incarnations of the Dei tv, 
declares, " All arc either portions or emanations 
from the Person." although making an e.'tceprion in 
the case of the Krsna-incamation. it adds, " but 
Kffpa is the Lord Htm^ '* fl. 3, p. gj. 

The Saihhitas, bov?ever, with their elaborate cos- 

the Dc:W m Kco^niKit aemininsf m PSEicarttm litmttiw : 
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inology aod an entirely traDscendent Supreme Being, 
reg^d the incaraatlons as either all springing from 
Anioruddha, ‘ or some only from Aniruddha and the 
rest from the other three VyShas,* But since the 
VyRh^s are themselves only manifestations of the 
Supreme Being, the incarnations may ultimately also 
be regarded as manifestations of the same. 

The love of the Deity, according to our sources, 
not only leads Him to assume finite forms for the sake 
of His worshippers, hut also actively to concern Himself 
in seeking to free tliem from sathsara. This work is, 
in the Saibliit^, allotted to the Sudar^ana portion 
of Laksmi, the Supreme Being being too transcendent 
to be engaged, in such matters.* 11 functions as Grace, 
leading tlie soul in numerous w’ays to Release. It 
“awakens" the soul* “That person upon whom 
Narayana loo^ uith compassion succeeds in becoming 
awakened. No one, O king, can become aw'akened 
through his own wishes ” {Narayaniya, 349. 75 and 76), 
“ (II) cau^ tlie soul to discern its goal (liberation) 
and to strive after it.”* It sometimes deprives a man 
of wealth and friends in order to wean liim from 
attachment to tlie finite (Bhag. Purana, X. 88, p* 398), 
It leads the Deity to revt^ Himself, tiis attributes and 
His purpose to the devotee, as already seen, in order 
“ to set a keener edge " on the eagerness of the devotee, 
and to arouse in Ifim " a holy yearning ” after the 
Deity (Bhag, Purapa 1 . 6, p. 21), It makes the past 
I karma of the individual nnU and void, for with regard 
■ to a soul seized by the grace of God, they are as power¬ 
less, and conseauently as indifferent, as robbem 
towards a traveller guarded by a strong retinue."* 
It preserves the faith of the devotes so that it may 
never flinch {Bhag. Purana I. 6, p. 21). 

> Vii^vakseaa SoirihitA jiiid Tintra II. sj. Ste Sctnmder tnttnd 

ttt p. 4 ^. 

■ r^dnu 1. ai. S« Schrader, tAt PoAcarOUa, p. 

* Ahirbudhnvm Ql XIV. Schnulcr. Ihf PAtitardirm, 

pp. tii *. 

* Scliradcr„ tntrcd,£Qik§ Fdtk^ardsra, p. rifi, 
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Although the Deity thu^ works for the sah'ation 
of the individual, the individual lias his part to play, 
for " Han never casts a kind eye ujxm the person 
subject to birth (and death), that is endued with such 
a mixed nature “ as that which partakes of rajas and 
tanias ( 349 " 7^ and 77). Salvation, therefore, though 
entirely dependent on Naityana ' (349. 70), Ls con¬ 
ditioned by the soul renouncing the eidl qualities of 
rajas and iamas, and pursuing the good qualities of 
saftvit, for " emancipation is regarded as made up 
of the attribute of saitva " (349. 70). " TJie grace 

of God is the crown and consummation of religious 
duties pim^y practised " (Bhag. Parana I. 2, p. 5).' 
Other qualities such as knowledge * and Yogic practice • 
are also mentioned as required before the Deity can 
grant release, but above ail is demanded the dei/otion 
of one's whole soul* to Karaya^a, for it as mucli 
merit as the kuoivledge or yoga advocated bv the 
SSthkhyaa (349. 74). Indeed in one passage' the 
Narayaniya casts off all fears of opposition from the 
recognised schools of philosophy and asserts, " Without 
doubt, the religion of devotion seems to be superior 
(to that of knowledge) and is wry dear to Narayana, 
The end that is attained by Brabma:9as, w-ho attending 
to due observances, study the Vedas with the 
Upani^ds , . , and by those that adopt tlie religion 
of Yatis (ascetics), is inferior, I think, to that attained 
by persons devoted to Hari with their w*hole souls ” 
( 349 ’ 4 mid 5). VMth greater force and certainty, the 
Bhagavata Parana declares, '* .Neither the fact of being 
a twiee-bom one, a celestial or an anchorite, nor 
character nor experience, nor charity nor religious 
ausicnty, nor sacrihee, nor purity, nor observance of 
wws. is capable of bringing about the satisfaction of 
Mukunda. Hari is pleased only by means of unalloyed 
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devotion. Shorn ol devotion, the other things; recited 
are mere mockeries ” {VIT. 7, p, 38).* 

While thus the soul has its part to play in securing 
Release, it is aided in all its efforts, as \ve have seen, 
by the grace of the Deity. Whether in its efforts to 
rescue man from sathsara grace encroaches upon the 
freedom of the soul and tecomes irresistible, is not 
considered. Nevertheless the conditions mentioned 
above, which are regarded as necessary for the 
soul to fulfil, would seem to indicate that grace 
functions only along with, and not in spite of, the 
individual. 

Besides anitgritin^ or the work of furthering the soul 
on its way to release, the Deitv (spoken of in His 
active aspect as Sudarsana) is sai^l in the Ahirbudlinya 
Samhita * to have also nigraha or the power of obstruct¬ 
ing the soul "at the beginning " by contracting its 
form, power and knowledge, and making it atomic, 
impotent and iterant, thus bringing about the 
imperfections which bind it to sathsdra. Such a view 
suggests tlie doctrine of Predestination.* according 
to which the Deity predetermines souls to salvation 
or condemnation ; but it is in conflict with the view 
usually advocated that the evils which the soul suffers 

■ It is ti3 be aotiM] that the beretic gknd caiboEic itt Gbcm'i teachiiii 
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are a]wa5?s due to its own past deeds, ^ All that ts 
meant therefore is probably that prior to each creation 
the Deity detcrmiiies the* soul to adopt the 
tracted " form which it lias merited by past deeds. 

If Release is then whaf the Deity in liis love for 
embodied souls seeks to bring aboutj we may next 
consider what relation the Deity bears to the soul, 
W'^hen it has attained Release. The teaching on this 
point is not free from ambiguity. In consonance 
with the advaitic attitude already described “according 
to which the individual scml is nothing but Bralitnan 
Himself in finite form—it is sometimes asserted that 
Release is the return of Brahman into His own true 
nature. " He who sees his soul devoid of t he attributes 
of the five elements, though enjoying them, becomes 
emancipated. Abandoning ivitb the aid of the under¬ 
standing ail purposes relating to body and mind, one 
gradually attains to cessation of serrate existence, 
like a fire unified with fuel " (AnugitS 19. 11 and lij). 
Likewise it is stated in the Narayanfya that “The 
cessation of separate conscious existence by identi¬ 
fication viith Supreme Brahman is the highest attribute 
or condition for a living agent to attain " (343. 79). 
To enter into Brahman and Ijccome merged in Him is 
more to be desired than all other ends (333. 43 and 43), 
And yet what exactly such entering and mergingi 
which are often declared in the Narayamya® to be the 
goal of men, involve, it does not seerneasy todetermine 
condusivneW The elements involved in tins process 
are thus dewribed. " The path ilmt is theirs . . . 
that are stainless ... is fraught with auspiciousness 
and felidty. Surya (Sun), who is the dispeller of the 
darkness of all the wori^, is said to be the door 
(though which the emandpate must pass). Entering 
Surya, the bodies of such persons become consumed 
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by his fire. They then become invisible lor after that 
they cannot be seen by anybody at any time. Reduced 
into invisible atoms, they then enter into Narayana 
(vi’bo resides in the centre of Suiya). Passing out 
from him also, they enter into the form of Aniruddha. 
Losing aJi physicm attributes altogether and trans¬ 
formed into 'Mind alone tlrey then enter into 
Pradyumna. Passing out of Pradyumna, those fore¬ 
most of regenerate persons , . , then enter into 
Sarhkarsana, who is otherwise called Jiva. After this, 
divested of the three primal attributes of saliva, rajas 
and lamas, thc^ foremost of regenerate beings quickly 
enter tlje Supreme Soul otherwise called Ksetrajfta, 
and which itself transcends the three primal attributes. 
Know that Vasude\'a is He called Ksetrajna. Verily 
shouldst thou know that Vasudeva is the abode or 
original refuge of aJJ things in the universe " (345. 
13-18), The stages of Aniruddha, Pradyumna. and 
Samkarsana, through which the soul passes before it 
enters V'asudeva, the Supreme Being, are readily 
recognised as the same as those gone through in tlie 
evolution of the individual soul and the material 
universe from tlie Supreme Being, tiie order being 
reversed because the process now described is the return 
of the soul to the Deity. In this process, we are told 
that the individual loses gradually all his material 
qualities till finally he is complete^ free of anything 
[nateriaJ and enters the Supreme ^muI. 

Side by side with this, tire description of the 
emandpated beings, ‘ found in the U hite Island 
suggests tliat, though souls released from sathsdra are 
very similar to the Deity in their effulgence, glory and 
freedom from material qualities, they are quite distinct 
from Him, and are engaged in devout worship and 
adoration of Him, " We beheld a number of men of 
auspidous features. All of them W'ere 'white and looked 
like the moon, and possessed every mark of blessedness. 
Their hands w’ere alw'ays joined in prayer. They were 

* Ttuit tbfiy m '' tnumcll^e " U dedl&ftod by thm Deity (540. 19). 
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engaged in silently thinking on Brahman.’^ “ The 
efftilgence that was emitted by each of these men 
resembled the splendours which Surya assumes when 
the time conies for the dissolution of the universe '' 
(337* 33f 33 and 35), “ They are divested of senses. 
They do not subsist on any kind of food " (337. 28. 
" VV’orsiiippers of tliat foremost of all beings, they are 
devoted to Him with tlieir wiiole souls. They all 
enter that eternal and illustrious Deity of a thousand 
rays ” (537. 27J, Tlie fact that such " emancipated 
ones " are said as in this passage to " enter,” or, as in 
other passages,* to be competent to enter,” the 
Supreme Being, shows that mthough emancipation 
was not regarded as the same as entering into the 
Deity, stiU it was assumed to lead to such a con^ 
summatioD. 

What the relation of the soul to the Deity is, in this 
ultimate end, is never carefully considered, nor 
ptnhaps could it be. At times, the oneness which the 
soul attains with the Deity is emphasized to such an 
extent that it is explicitly said to involve " cessation 
of existence for the soul. At other times this 
extreme vimv seems somewhat modified. Thus a 
pictorial representation of a soul entering the Deity 
is given in 3^3. 11-18, where it is said tlmt the soul, 
” pierdng through the firmament, entered into Sury'u's 
disc. Mingling then with Surya's energy, he seemed 
to be transformed into Suryas self. When the two 
energies thus met together, we were so confounded 
that we could not any longer distinguish w'hich was 
which ” (363. 16 and 17), The assumption, underlying 
this description seems to be that, though the soul 
becomes practically identical with the Deity, making 
it impossible for us to distinguish it from the Deity, 
it is not entirely identical wHth Him. Tliis genera! 
impression is confirmed by the earlier part of this 
section, which reads, '* The divine Surya is the refuge 
or home of innumerable wonders. Innumerable mutm 

• 340, 10, rij; 34t. S * 341. B. it: 343. 7^1- 
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{saints), crowned with ascetic success, together with 
the deities, reside in the rays of Surya like birds 
perching on the branches of trees " (363, 2 and 3). 

Tlie same difficulty in tmdcistanding how exactly 
tile liberated soul w-as conceived as related to the 
Deity is j^ointed out by Dr. Scljrader® with regard to 
the Saintiitas, He remarks that the relation between 
the individual and Idghest soul is described in several 
Samliit^ in language w^hich is " thoroughly advaitic."* 
He believes, Imwever, that such passages represent 
merely a " formal ” borrowing from advaitic sources, 
for *' the general trend of the Pahearatra is clearly 
noTi-ad\‘aitic.’* Besides the non-advaitic passages 
which he cites in evidence, his reason for thinking so 
is that " all Pancaratra Sadihit^ recognise the ex¬ 
istence of the Nit yas or' ever-free 'beings(* Visvaksena, 
etc.) and cannot, therefore, admit that a previously 
bound soul sliould become more inseparably united 
with the Lord than these arc.”* 

It is interesting to note that the Narayaniya, which 
is the spiritual predecessor of the SarfthttSs, raises 
this problem in the form that, since the deities and the 
denizens of heaven continue in existence, thej'' seem to 
be ignorant of the way of securing an annihilation of 
conscious existence,” which is here assumed to be the 
highest end (341. ii), for turning aw^ay from the religion 
ot emancipation, which is absorption into tlie Dtdty, 
they have adopted the religion of Prax^rUi, " which 
lea^ to conscious existence that is measured by time ” 
(341.12), Tlie problem is said to relate to a "deep 
mi^tery ” {341,16), and it is solved by saying that these 
etera^y free beings are created by tlie Deity for certain 
functions that they have to perform (e,g„ Brahma 
to create and govern the universe) {341. 54-76).* 
They tlierefore continue in existence to perionn them, 
while the released soul attains the liighest end of cessa- 
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lion of conscious existence. It seems thus to be 
definitely admitted that a previously I)ouiid soul does 
att^ to a ffreater union with the Deity tlian the 
denizens of Iieavea, who have never suffer^ sa*fis«m, 
so that it does not seem necessarily to follow that, since 
the Saihhitas assume the existence of eternally free 
beings, they must also believe in the continued separate 
existence of released souls. .And yet it is likely that 
this problem ^d solution arose from the need of reoon* 
dJing the belief in a heaven inliabitcd by freed souls— 
tvhich, bdng more naive, no doubt represents an eaxlicr 
view—with the advaitic tendency of later times. But 
even so, it seems doubtlol, if we may jucige from the 
Xarayaniya, whether the Ixnrowing boin advaitism 
w^s merely Jormal, for, as we have tried to show', tJie 
Narayaniya seems con.^istentl3' to hold that the souJ 
does attain to a closer unity with the Deity (even 
perhaps complete adsorption into Him), than a life 
m heaven impli^. Nor is the idea of attaining unity 
with, and be«iniing lost in, Him so entirely foreign 
to the ferv'ent mystic temperament' of the followers 
of this cult, w'lio regarded complete devotion to tlod 
as man's chief duty, as to necessitate the conclusion 
that advaitic passages regarding the ultimate goal of the 
released soul muse always be regarded as merely cases 
of ^rrowirig. It seems, therefore, tJiat if we'are to 
do Justice to both advaitic and iion-advaitic passages, 
which occur ^ frequently togetlier, we must think 
that these philosoplums regarded the soul in Release 
^ attaining very close union with the l^ity, althougli 
it also maintains some form of distinction from Him, 
not capable of being defined, or consciously grasped. 
Thus in the Padma Tantra* it is asked, “ What is the 
(bffcreiice, 0 liighest Spirit, between Thee and the 
bberated soul ? " and it is replied," They (the lil^erated] 
become 1 ; there is no difference whatever " ; but rhis 
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plain advaitic teaching is modihcd by the assertion 
which is now added, " as I live {vihafann) just so live 
tlie liberated souls/' which may mean eitiier that the 
liberated souls continue to live, as I)r. Schrader 
interprets it/ or that they live ojdy in so far as the 
Deity lives, that is, only in His living and not with 
any distinct existence of their own. This same 
ambiguity characterises other passages as well,’ and 
indicates that the relation of the Deity to the soul in 
Release was not clearly grasped by tliese men. They 
certainly teach that the released soul becomes much 
more one with the Deity tl^an the soul in sitmsara, for, 
as already pointed out, they regard the highest end 
as "becoming" Brahman or "entering into Him: 
but whetlier they believed that in this process tlie soul 
completely lost its individuality, it Is not easy to say. 
it is possible, however, that they believed generally 
that the soul in Release becomes' closely united with 
the Deity, w'ithout completely losing its distinctness 
—much more closely united, it would seem, t han ex¬ 
istence with Oilier free spirits in a heavenly abode 
implies, but also somehow distinct. " Just as gold 
in the midst of hre, shines separately, as though it 
were not in contact (witli tfie fire) even so he ivho is 
clinging to Brahman {brahmani lagna) is seen to exist 
in the form of a gem '* (Viniutalaka 11. rooy.* 

" He who has become attached to the Jewel of gems 
is said to have attained identity (with 
the Lord)" {Vi^nutJlaka II. 54).* Or even more 
explicitly, " Just as by means of gates of various kinds, 
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through those gates, the inhabitants of that 10^71 enter 
it again, just so (the souls) go (back) to that Braliman 
—this is calied Withdrawal" (Visnutilaka II, 95).* 

In the Visnii and Bbagavata Puranas a simitar 
doctrine regar^ng the relation of the rdeased soul to 
the Deity is to be found In line with what probably 
was popular belief, they speak of a heaven, where the 
soul lives in bliss with the Deity and all his celestial 
host.* But they do not seem to regard tiiis ais the 
final state of Release, for it is said that souls who have 
become free from sin dwell here till the end of a Kalpa,* 
and then proceed through other states till finally they 
become " immersed in the gfreat Soul/'* Accordingly 
the Vi^u Pur^a teaches that, as the state of the gom 
is a thousand times superior to tJiat of pious men. 
so the state of liberated souls is a thousand times 
superior to that of the gods in heaven.* Dwelling as 
the gods in heaven is only a stage* in obtaining final 
emancipation, vrhich he who remembers Haii obtains 
at once without the necessity of going through the 
intermediate stages. " He obtains final emancipation 
considering even heaven as intpediment. He cxtnsidcTs, 

0 Maitreya, even the digttity of Ijidra as an obstacle to 
final liberation."’ Siiniiaily in the Bh^vata Pura^a 
Siva declares that the devotee reaches directly the < 
state of Vlsnu, which he and other deities finally attain,* 
thus again making it clear that the final state of Release 
is different from dw'elling with the ddties or free souls 
in heaven, 

'\\Tiat exactly this highest state of release is, which 
is superior even to the state of the deities, we are not 
told precisely, but it Is described, as in our other 
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sources, 3 S a merging into the DeitjTj when the creature- 
soul becomes one with the AU-Soid. > 

WTiat this merging implies is left as ambiguous as in 
the other writings, for at times it is said to involve 
an extinction of sense as in sleep (Bhag, P, III, y, p. 32), 
the cessation of the idea of ego, and with it the dis¬ 
appearance of all distinction between subject and 
object, seer and seen,* in short, the rejection of the 
idea of duality,* and of all differences between the 
individual and Universal Soul.* At other times, some 
land of a distinction between the soul and the I>eity 
is assumed as in the account of Prablada attaining 
unity with the Supreme Being, when w^ are told that 
" He forgot his individuality and was not conscious 
of an}dhing. And he tliought that he himself was the 
endless undecaying Supreme Soul. And on account 
of this efficient notion of identity the undecaying 
M^nu . . , appeared in his mind which was wholly 
purihed from sin" (Visnu Purina 1. 20 , pp, 100 and 
loi). According to tlus account it would appear that 
the soul, in its beatific experience of union vrith the 
Deity, forgets itself or loses consciousness of itself, 
not that it ceases to exist. This impression, gained 
on the human side from the experience of the soul 
wliich had attained unity with the Divine, is confiraied 
also on the Divine side by the w'ords of the Deity 
Himself. " I do not love my (own) soul or tlie ex¬ 
tremely beloved Laksnii {so’much as I love) tliose 
devoted to me, and (are) go^, to whom I am salv-ation. 
How can I ab^don those wiio, having renounced wife, 
house, cllildren. relations (their oivn) souls and wealth, 
have become devoted to me, who am tlius absolute ? 
Tile virtuous whose hearts are fastened unto me (and 
who are) indifferent (to pleasure and pain) have 
enthralled me, as a good wife (binds and enthrals! a 
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good husband. Tlte virtuous are my heart and I am 
the heart of the virtuous. Tlie \irtuous do not know 
anything beside me (nor) do [ know a particle apart 
from them" (Bhag. Purana, IX. 4, p, 17). 

The view, therefore, towards which these writers 
tend on the vrhale seems to be that in Release the soul 
becomes intimately but not completely one with the 
JDeity. The love of the Deity would seem to require 
both the continued existence of the individual as well 
as an intimate and inseparable union with him. 

The soul, then, in all the stages ol its existence, via,, 
in the priod prior to ivoridly existence, in the state oJ 
embodied existence, and in the state of Release, though 
much more closely related to the Deity than the 
material imiver^, Is not, it would seem, entirely 
identical mth Him. He, in one aspect of Himself 
sends it into worldly existence and dw'tUs within it as 
its inner Soul. Filled with love for it, He incarnates 
Himself from time to time, assuming finite forms for 
its benefit and for purposes of its meditation and 
worslup. By His grace He seeks to rescue it from 
sa?hsdra into which it has fallen by its evil deeds, and 
when the necessan,' knowledge and goodness, and more 
especially w'hole-fiearted devotion to the Deity, are 
attained by it. He rescues h by His grace and entering 
into intimate and inseperable union with it, makes it 
practically a part of Ihs own being. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than summarise 
the conception of Deity revealed in these WTitings in 
the follo^vulg words of the Vi^iju Pur^a. " He 
dwcUeth internally in all beings and all thin gs dwell 
in Him ; and thence the Lord Vasudeva is the creator 
and preserver of the world. He though identical 
with all beings is beyond and separate from material 
nature, from its products, from properties and from 
imperfections. He is beyond investing substance. 
He is Universal Soul; all the interstices of the universe 
are filled up by Him. He is one with all go<Ml qualities, 
and all created things are endowed with a small portion 
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of His individuality. Assaming various Ho 

bestows benefits on , the whole 'ft'orld, which,is His 
work. Glory, might, dominion, wisdom, energy, power 
and other .attributes are collected in Him. Supreme 
of the supreme, in whom no imperfections abide, Lord 
over finite and infinite, God in individuals and univer* 
sals, visible, and invisible, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient, almighty “ (VI. 5, p. 446). 


CHAPTER IV 


FTtOM THE ALVAaS TO RAMAHUJA 
1. The Religion of the AhUrs 

The AJvars, of whom twelve are mentioned, are Tarnil 
Vaisnava saints, who lived before the timeof Ramanuja. 
One of them, Tinimangai, whom tradition regards as 
the last of the AlvSrs, is believed to have lived in the 
first half of the eighth century. ^ Their intense re¬ 
ligious experience is reflected in the NSlayira Ptaband- 
liam, a collection of 4,000 verses attributed to them, 
and used in V^aisnava worship even at the present day. 
These verses are valuable not for any new philo¬ 
sophical conception of the Deity that they have to 
disclose, but for the fact that they reveal the depth of 
religious feeling to which the view of the Deity as 
incarnating Himself out of love for His creatures and 
desiring their whole-hearted devotion gave rise. One 
of the Alvars, And^i. was a ’woman, and some of them 
were of low birti. Thus Natnmalvar, the greatest of 
the Alvars, was a Sudra TinmiaAgai, also one of 
the more celebrated of them, belonged to the thief 
caste, and Tiruppan was an outcaste.* One of them, 
Madhurakavi, taught and practised the worship of the 
guru (religious teacher),* 

Of all the Alvars, Nammalvar appeam to have been 
the most pliilc^phic. At any rate, it is in bis hymns 
that we find expressed anything hfce a philosophic 
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concepti£>n of the Deity, the other AlvSrs directing 
their attentioti almost exd^isively to His character¬ 
istics in one or other of His avatSts, Nanjinaivar 
^cl^es of the Deity, "It is impossible to say that 
He htis this, j\ot that. He cajinot be reached by any 
thonght either on earth or in the heavens. He has a 
form ; He has no form. He is closely connected mth 
the object] ve world yet He is apart from it (Tiruvaymoii 
c, I. 1. 3)1, " He is the material cause of substantii 
visible expanse, air. heat, \^-ater and earth. He is 
perr'ading them all. He, in the form of life, is pervad¬ 
ing all bodies and in all places. At times He swallows 
aM tiiese up " {c. i. i. 7). " He destroys the vvorld in 
Hie form of Kara. He recreates it in tlie form of 
Bmhma " (c. I, I, 8). 

Though *’ it is impossible even for gods to know His 
real nature,’' and "He is beyond the faej'ond " 
fc. I. I. 8), Nammniv^ declares triumphantly " yet 
He 15 to me of a definite nature " (c^ Xh i. 6)/ '' He 
is very easily accessible to His devotees. His v^ys 
are very mj-steriou-s to others " {c. i, a. t). What He 
reveals Himself to be is as follows. " He is the highest 
goal of virtue and is higher than the highest *' (c. i. 2. 3I, 

In Him, \\ isdom, Strength, Power, Lordship, Prowess 
and enei^etic Splendour.* attain their perfection. He 
has neither be^ning nor end," and lias '* innumerahle 
good qualities * (c. i. 2. 5}. The Lord's nature is very 
deep. It is very wide and very high, and it is very 
sweet and it is above material existence " (c. i. 2. 6). 

He is perfect goodness, . . , His nature is to give 
wsdom and to be blissful " {c. i. 2, 2}. But more 
thiin these qusJities wli^t the Alvcir most 
dates is that the Deity is loving and giadous, not 
spuming even the most efegraded. " To be condescend- 
V A* rinjva>nwtJJ citrd below token fr™ 

Thtf e. 1,1. 3. rtwidi lur ' iinsi esmum. fitsi tenth 

^ iKinff dtirjtird mlo UQ Tens. ju.j Teu Mito toq «, 

part, 01. wc «cn. in 
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ing is His nature " {c. i. z. 2). " My Lord is of such 
a nature that any man of any knowledge can under¬ 
stand that my Lord is very condescending " (c. 1. 2. 3), 

He is the J^ord who does not cast out the und^erving 
nor does lie take up only the deserving’* (c. i. 6. 3and 
5)* The thought that the Deity in His love does not 
reject the undeserving fills the soul of the Alvar with 
ecstasy and he declares, "My ton^e sings to me 
divine songs, ily body dances as if it is possessed 
by a deity, worships the Lord and reverts to Him. 
The angels and the gods discuss about His nature and 
reel as if their brains W'ere deranged. He does not 
take a few deserving only. He does not leave off 
the undeserving. He is not vexed with sinners nor 
does He Jove the good only. He is unseconded 
nectar to those tliat join and love him " (c. i, 6. 3-5). 

It is this Jove and ‘ condescending nature' of the 
Deity that chiefly appeal to the Alvajs, and conse¬ 
quently it is on the Deity in His incarnate forms that 
they delight to dwell for the most part. So completely 
do they do this that in meditating on incidents con¬ 
nected with His earthly life as the cowherd Kf^na, 
tliey identify themsc-Ivcs with individuals who are said 
to have bonje spocial lor.'C for K^na and address tire 
Deity accordingly. Thus Nammlivar regards himself 
as a go^Mover of Krsna and is concerned lest the Deity 
should come to grief at the liands of tire (iswrus 
(demons). '* 0 ! My Lord ! Go not Thou to tend 
the cows. Many usurers set up by Karbsa take alUiring 
forms and w-ander about in Thy meadows and entice 
Thee. If they succeed many evils mil come upon 
Thee. 1 implore you to listen to me " (c. 10, 3- g). 
He also longs like a goM (herdswoman) to be embraced 
by Krsga and cries, Thy soothing words bum my 
soul as 1 brood over tliem. Thou wentest to graze 
the cows in the daytime. 0 Krsna, the night came 
with the coo! wind. . . Thou embracest us so closely 

tJiat the jasmine wreath and glittering gem Kaustubha 
on thy brea.st are pressed upon me, and perfume my 

K 
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bosom. Tliou givest tlie ambrosia of Thy moutb 
and pkcest Thy band ^T>on the heads of iis Thy poor 
maids. Thou placest Thy fair feet on our fieads ; 
we are Thy poor maids. O beautiful Krsna, on Thy 
way tliere are many better maids to hold Thy feet 
and serve Thee in the resting places. Let that be. 
Our women's nature yields to Thee. Our lovely eyes 
will not cease shedding tears. Our minds will liave 
no rest. Therefore Thv going away to tend the cattle 
is unbearable to us. bur souls bum like wax in the 
fire " (c. lo. 3.5 and 6), Likewise in the Tiruviruttam, 
a poem consisting of a hundred stanzas, Nammalvar 
represents himself as a maiden disconsolate and pining 
for Krsua, her absent lover. Similarly Andal in her 
Timppavai imagines herself a gopi, who vising in 
the morning wa.kcs up other herdswomen (cf. verse 16) 
ajid goes with them to arouse the sleeping Krsna. 
The picture b evidently one of Andal assembling her 
friends at dawm to w^omhip at the sKnne of Sri Kangam, 
where the image is of the god in a lying posture ; and 
throughout the poem there is no trace of sensual love, 
Kpna's character as the supreme Deity Visnu not 
being forgotten* in the thought of Him as a herdsman. 

In their love for the Deity in HLs incarnate form as 
Krsna, they not only identify themselves with gopis, 
but also with Ya^da, Krs^a's foster-mother. Thus 
PeriySlvii calls the moon to come to ids infant Krs^, 
who wishes to play with it, " My little one, precious 
to me as nectar, my blessing, is calling thee, pointing, 
pointing with his little hands t O Big Moon, if thou 
wishest to play with this little black one, lude not 
thyseli in the clouds, but come rejoicing," " He 
thee in his baby speech, prattle unformed, sweetened 
with nectar from his pretty mouth, O big Moon, if 
thou heedest him not, whose name is ^ridharan. who 
is so friendly to all, when he calls and calls, 'twere w^ 
for thee if thou wert deaf ” (Tirumoli 1. 4, 2 and 5),* 

^ CL, e.g.. vetw 17, jjid 3 1 of tbv 

■ Mr. J. S. M Hoopcr'i tnyiaJatioB in HymwM 0/ p. and jS 
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They dwell with love not only on the Ddty as incar¬ 
nate in individuals like Krsna or Rama,* but also as 
incarnate in images. They gaze at the image, and with 
hearts filled with emotion they shed tears of joy, 

" O dewy tears of joy, why screen tny gase 
When himm’ eyes of oune ate feasting on 
The matchless channs of Him, the lotus-eyed 
And camune-mouthed so tempting sweet, reclined 
On Ananta great 

CTlnniwPBai-Tirffmalai* v. ^ 

Like Antral they love to go to the shrine, even before 
the temple-doors are opened, to wake the Deity* and 
to greet Him with flowers. 

" pray awaln, O Lord, 

That sleep's! the sacted Kav'ri midst. 

And haste to bless this worm, my puny self. 

Who svaits Thy doors with loads of Tula wreatlis." 

CToa4an4ipiwdi-Ttnip^l Y«lachj, t©.)* 

They call upon all to sing liis praise. 

Oh. join the devotees who hynLO Kfir&yan's name, 

Ob, haste, till tenm and eguntry with yoar song resounds." 

" And hail his thousand names ; oh, come, his feet adorn t " 

(Fmyalvftr’TinippatUy^a, 4 and 9,)* 

So dearly do tliey love the temple in wluch the image 
is enshrined that Kula^khara Alvar, who was a king 
in Travancore,* declares that rather than be a king 
in this \TOrld or in heaven, he would fain be a crane 
or a fish in the temple-tank, a tree in the temple-garden, 
a road upon the temple-bill, a step at the threshold 
of the temple, or anything whatsoever so long as be is 
iri the \*idnity of the shrine (cf, Perumal Tirumoli c. 4). 

' Cl fof R4iiia asASira. T3rmA:A|ii[-PcdTii Tiranwli 1. a; ft. * 
i: %2 : Naimiiaivar-iinivirut 1340^6, ru_ Tinj^ymali 

c IL 4 p lO : % If - Tini|Ki]Ji YetiicM 4. 

* EF*™ trajistition in tho YiiiftaictvKitlEiL Yol L Nol to uUl it, 

* Tbe being tn 1 Mptftni?. 

* TmEulittiDCi—VoL, Xch. tj, ¥4^ 

■ Hoopef, Hyttmx cf ik* AhSrt. p. jj. 
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Besides incarnations such as Rama and K^^a, and 
images at Vaisnava shrines, stories connected with 
Visnu and Iits great acts of helpfulness are dwdt 
upon with great devotion.’^ 

Thus refCTring to the rescue by Visnu of the eleplumt 
from the crocodilej Tiruma^ai sings : 

" The elephant by mighty crocodile 
Was seized^ so that itk end nigh : 

He thought upon the shelter of ihy ftiet * * _ 

Knowing tlie wmtb thou hadst. 

Such that the life oK that beasts cruel-mouthed. 

Was shaken. !. too, come to tliee, 

Thy slave, the reloge of thy feet* I seize."* 

(P«ijya Tirumelt V, 


Similarly he sings of the snake Suraukha being rescued 
from the kite Garuda, and of Jfarkandeya being 
delivered from the power of Yama, the god of death 
(V. 8, 4 and 5), and he exclaims that just as they 
received help from the Deity by crying to Him in thetr 
trouble, so he also would fly to God for refuge. 
Frequent allusions are made to other deeds of Visnu 
undertaken in the interests of men and gods against 
demons, e.g., his deliveri^ Pralilada from the demon 
Hiranyakasipu, * tiis securing the earth for the gods by 
taking three strides,* his swallowiim the seven worlds 
to preserve them at the time of the Hood,* his churning 
the ocean,* his rescuing the earth in the form of a 
boar,* and from all this it is concluded that he is the 
mighty AH-powcrfol one who helps those who flee 
to Him' however unw'orthy they may be. 


< Cf-, e.R.- !^uiuoA[v4F-Tm]Vdynu>||. e, i. 6 ; t i. g; e, J. 6. 

* XirtimDli t* i* 4 ^ 1 ; 

SwmniilvSr-TiruvirilEtolO 46 ; T|JliV4yiilolf U, 

^ TiTimiiinei^-Pcnyii Timmoli i, 4, 8 ; 17 ; 

^hCtminiAjyHr^TiJTmrnltaiTii 38, I. 8, ^ aiHl lO. 

* l?ftmm 4 |vfi 2 >TkjTrvirattMtt aE»* 56: TirEtviynuaJl I. 8, 7 
I KMiimi jvlr-TLruvinittwii ^ ; Tjmvflvnwb 10, 10, 7, 

* IjErtunaAg^-tVfi^ Tiriimoli i. 1. 4 l sammijyar-Tijiiv-fiyiaoIi f, S. 8+ 

■ ad «neIJ ftlensiiew cited 

cepeciAUy time iiom tCdmMa4v4r. 
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What m^rcy m Thee pmy, wbo when cf yore. 

Through seons and Brdtmar the lDtu$^bom, 

And Rudra of the GMge&'dweUlng crests 
Fiery penance made to seek Thy feet, 

Relentlesis yel to them ; while shamm they ^ood, 

An FTohant's ay to heed, hi lEv'rkh haste 
Thou phm^ed wroth adown, wtiile an^eJs stared 1 “ 

44 Vol. i, 2 ^ol i 4 ■wH 1 i.J 

It is then thfr persontd qualities of His aifutsTS, 
the visible manifestation of the Deity in His imago, 
and His acts of grace tliat chiefly evoke the ^ixition 
of the Alvars and determine their conception of the 
Deity, although, as already noted in the case of 
NanunalvaTi the transcendent character of the Deity 
is not overlooked, and remains in the background. 

If there is anything which may be hxed on as the 
predominant clipacteristic of the religion of the 
Alvars, it is their passionate devotion to the Deity, 
Like a lover pining for Jiis beloved, the Alvar steals 
into the darkness of the night, when all the world Is 
adeep, and seeing a heron flit by he asks if it too like 
him is unable to sleep because of its great love for 
the Lord. Similarly he addresses the andHl bird 
' whose tunes are thick witlj sorrow,* the sea which 
mourns and is restless, the gentle breeze which untir¬ 
ingly searches hill and dale, sea and sky, the dark 
rain-bearing doud which weeps, the languishing moon 
which has iost its biiliiance, the thick darkness which 
covers the earth, and the flickering light which is 
at pains to keep alive its feeble flame of love. Ail 
these speak to fum of a sotil-consuming passion which 
is restless till it finds its rest in God (Xammalvar- 
Tmiva5mioli 11, r). 

The de’i'otion of the Alvars is so all-absorbing that 
evenqhing beside the Deity seems to them utterly 
w'ortliless. 

" Nd kinship with this world have I — 

Which takes (dr tme the iife that is noi true. 

' Fdf Uiee alume my pa^siod bums/ I cry^ 

■ my Lord I' 

( Knbi^h ajaa- PgmflJl TdimaojiL C. t—Hooper,} 
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Where stiaU I go and live ? 

Save fnr thy like a great am I 

Which goes aiound and sees no shore and comes at last 

Back o*€r the tossing sea and perches on ship's mast I"" 

{K^\^AMmi-‘PeTuxDA\ Tirnnicpli, C, 5 r 5 —Hooper,) 


Sucli single-minded devotion expresses itself, as 
already noticed, in worshipping at the shrine, offering 
flowers to the Deity, anging His praise, joining with 
otliers in uttering His names, gazing at His image, 
leciting Hjs great and glorious deeds of grace, meditat¬ 
ing on His incarnations till finally the soul is filled with 
ecstatic joy-* 

But it must not be imagined that this was all Uiat 
w'as required of the devotee- Moral qualities are 
necessary, and without them no man can be a true 
worshipper of the Deity. " To leave ofi wicked deeds 
and the blackest sin. and to be engaged in good deeds 
and to rise, is to go to the grove where God resides " 
(NammalvarTinivaymoli C* II* 10.4). * He must be rid 
of all seii-interest—" Go to the Lord, rooting out all 
ideas of you and yours completely" (Nammaivar- 
Tiruvaymoli C. 1 . 3.) * He must not be a sensu^st, 

eager to gratify his appetite.* He must be without 
flaw.* He must spread the name of Narayana by means 
of Uis good conduct.* An^l mentions austerities 
which lead to control of appyetite, and the abandoning 
of self-love and vain-glory as necessary as well as good 
deeds and charity, 

" Htarktn, jie happy dwellers tn the world. 

The deeds that we'must do to keep our vow. 


Ka tf i tn aa h Far-'Hi mr ft yui cll c. n. 6 . 3 , 
Aiyajgjj-; cL also Pexiyllv4r- 


> Cl. Periyfilvle-TinppalUlf^ti: 

4 and 0 ^ t ^ X- a. 

• hy K&ratUljviij' 

Tumniani^'u, 5 an<l 4 

• KfltStpattu siA^flikallli y«DgBl huluVinLr (TunppBltlg^ 

(Tiuppuhifltfu. vtfM Jl 

‘ Nunba^'Il naaw nArSyadAvuidrti i].~i,Tiia.m palapfluvi [Tirapp«Jlig^tt, 

wcieo 11) 

I ]iEv« taken tbs testa 2. 3 , 4 ^vsa abovs Oom tbe 
Syri iH. edited by ^ilokvkH AtyiiAelJ- *ad hav* tn no l mw l them aa abow to 
tviog not tb4ir iott ai^aiheasce. to transcribiiBS t ba.vs lollowed ths cyatspi 
by ^ Uoaper tii tbs ityrn** ^ iit* jt.uiiiri. 
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Singing tbe ic«t of him> the Lord sitpfomo. 

. . , Bathing al fateak of day, 

Nor ghi nor milic well eat; we wiU not paitit 

Our eyes with black; dowen; shall not deck our hair: 

No de^ unfit we’ll ^; no evil words 

Well spuk, but give kind olms, and muse with joy 

Upon this way,” 

{TimppATBi i —Hooper,f 

Tondaradippodi finds that so long as he is steeped in 
sin, lie lias no commiimon with the Deity (TirnmSlai, 
V5. £6 and ly ; 23-35), Tinimadgai likewise contrasts 
throughout the first ten stanzas of his Periya Tirmnoli 
his previous state of utter moral depravity when he 
knew not God, and his present one when by the ^:ace 
of God he is transformed and feels fit for heavem 
Similarly Nammalvar sings joyously of the victory 
which he has obtained over sin, for it enables him to 
enter the service of the Lord (TimvSymoli C, 11 . 6. 5). 

Although it is necessary thus to obtain mastery 
over sin, to discipline oneself, to root out self-love and 
sensuality, and to practise goodness, the sinner who 
know's no virtue, and is despised and rejected of men 
need not fear that he will be rejected by God. 

" Ye horilcflcd souls, judge ye our lord by this. 

Fierce Kfatrabojidhp idlest ^ner m 
This worlJ, from all his teeming e^il5 hanl 
Was freed but uttVing Ills thnee-leiter’d name. 

Sweet Cuviiidaf Most loving Ra.6^ Lordp 
Whewe yxsaniing heart. dailcest dinners saves ^ 

Sai 4. ^iat^ VcL I, Itf ui 4 IJ.) 

Though a man who is steeped in sin is thus accepted 
by the Deity, he is required when he has become a 
devotee to dee from sin, as already pomted out, and to 
practise righteousness. Indeed the inevitable result 
of worshipping the Deity in truth is to shun evil and 
choose the good, for the very thought of the Lord 
suffices to make one renounce evil.* 


■ Cf, ^ ^nTnilh rtf-TTmv^yn3C1i]i C. t T. 
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. horrid muider^rs ajtid 
Who tmoT-shmodedp bran and kill 
And make tujiwrsal havtjc-^ven thw 
If they I^ut would firm concentrutfe Tliw in 
Their nearts—hiaw e'en Lheir rraiki^t smnings Jie« \ '* 
fTop^^iirai^jppo^L-Tirumiki 40. VoL Kok to Hsd 11,) 

IVroraJ purity then is a quality which necessarily 
characterises him who cherishes the Deity in his 
hearts 

* Aa ati iMf, it b tTTi« that then ts the Aloty of TinmutA^ and 

hi# acta ol unBCJiipnIoikEncsa, ffvto after conVf^iB^a (Sk a, 

Gqvjcitlilairym, J/dijr etc. pp. But it murt ha rexUEHil^recJ 

tiu^t If bfi umcrnpuJokid after hia ccnvcx^icjit it wo# Itecaau cf hia 
pofrcfiDg ual to carry out what hs belfcvcaf to b« Go4'i wifh iuch^ a.g.j it 
tho Rpairiiij; and [eheiildip^ ot the imipJc at ^ which work, 

be feh hiiR^f diviDi^ly coiumb^oaed tp. 173). Tbc and Mjcnind to him to 
jt^fy ttm $neau&, Bnt thit dots oot soeaa, m Mr. Hoopetf think), tliKt 
TtratuiingHi'a Uttiri left hia driaractex eatirely uuoifectAl" oi iki 

nivkri^ p. a9)^ fot whi^teas before his oonvendon the A|vJir » taid to have 
lived cnturly for hiiri£cil und the plB:a.9[infis of the body {ilciy pp^ 

f4?-5*h hiA couvcf^Ein be b lo havit gone north and south visdin^ 
qh^ei, compo&iiig bytnnt ami ptf!m:ltinK bb Cord (pp. [^g^yzjr It b tme 
that tb4 rthKd ha praetbed. ol the etui jtistiivinyl the in r-an i an eihits not 
by ajiy mnm outgrown even at the precciit day. e.g-, with regard to — 
doea Dot appear to lu 10 he the hightst^ hut It b hardly lair to condemn iUt 
i:4mduct of # mori who lived a thmiujul years ago os iir^ethrc^ because it 
bil# to conlorm to the Te<tairemem« oE what ttmc ol ns h^av tHUieve to Iw 
othkal Thr^qu^on Q whether bis ^AoJifi led him to live tap to what hn 
ngarilod aa the best, and to that tbc oruwer enuak tl leeiiks to uAv be uleaxly 
in tbc atTiTtUalive. for ^ his Detioa is proinpiird by B doi^ to da wbat be 
eoncihcved to ba wiU (cf. pp. 173-136). If that 1^ so iurely the Alvir'a 
K more iban a '* fervent gUw of emotion '' to ^hkh IIj-. Hooper in thn 
end roducoa it tiJymnj 0/ ik* Ah ars, p, 30), for it appwa to have Iftkaitfonned 
the who 3 c centre dl the AjviSj's hfe^ and to have led hina to attcmiit erut thinw 
fm hia LdtiL 

That Vi^u it not ttgorded a£ conrecting the Alvflret Mr. Hooper cotapbim 
(p. 59) b only to flay that the Ajvftr knew no betticir for riebUy or wiongH- 
msn regnrfb the dlrtote# o 1 hit owd nuoml petception as the voice of GoZ 
That the Ahiir ''5 bter followei^ olio dp not Ciibcise hatn (p. tg) may piovt 
oedy that oliio they did not ibe above the etliict ol tbc Ah-ftr. It need not 
prove that thfiir bhaktt bod no accessary cdunectiop with chficacter. 

That the StOTica which gterw cp azauzid the A|v£lll aiaggevt tliat apporEfitlj 

the p«m-er of Ji MedttJtd, iho repetitUm of the sacred norntp or even the use 
el the right cercmooiali ait da e^ectivo se right llviskg arid true thinking,'^ 
may oedy rc^-eol the total faUiue ol thcoe oi a Later day to uniletitoad tbn 
deep ikivoUOQ. of which acts lof ihe A|vhD only extemitl cxpns- 
ftiooj Tbat the A[vlb# tbmueives sang hymim oi pxabe, nttered the snaed 
namee of the Delty^ and called upon others to do the some, ps on ckprefifioii 
^ their dnvotioa, we havr nen. But the eqcit boxtless repctitiiDn ol a 
majf jrn OT mKhonlcal pcrforrrtancc Of rito*] iB K aatogoabtic to the blDcem 
Lievotion which Imds cxpresaldo in their hymns that Jt oerizu utipouihlc ta 
aoertbe ffEich leaching to tbem- 

Thot they legarrU-d Kpjt&a't imprppnirtie^ with tbc gopit as m many aigui 

of hu inhrvke cimde^ceDsiyDfi. iegarding wbicb Mr. tfoDpcE wiiim d 

God can m co nflvK OHdi, mocafity ia indiflercot to Him ' (p, 20)^ appson to 
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\^'or]diy existence or life in samsara is rcgajrded by 
the Alvais ^^ith great horror and hatred. 

" like sailore caugin in midst of $tom ! timid am 
Lest in the pit ^ birth again I plung^ am." 

Like sharing bed «itlii serpent mate 1 timid am 
Le^ into dolcftil births ^ain I yUmgj^d am,*’ 

jTimniR^gai-Ptiiyik TinuMli XI. - 2 . 3—Hooper,) 

The reason for wishing to flee from samsara is not 
merely that it is itself evil, but also becatise it separates 
the soul from the Deity, while the Aivar longs to be 
with the Lord or to be merged in Him- Thus 
NamniaivSr impatiently cries, 1 do not know when 
1 shall be able to join the company of his servants " 
(Tiruvaynioli C. n. 3. 10) ; and imagining himself 
a love-sick maiden, tveeping day and night, and wasting 
away lor her lover, he expresses the yearning of his 
heart to be united with the Lord (cf. Tiruvaymop 

ffrvcal tbw c^QEmtiJiUy moraJ. nttitnLfQ towmrds God, wbich dttitude Icfldi 
tlirm lo mnlir ihiA in^iiTuCiU^ attnOpi Ui Finil m mufiA lOOtJVc fdr whkt OtJlfa^lx 
coold Dot mcmilLv approve. 

That in th# partLoI of '^Thcnt do rec^iaitiDD ot 

monlity aa a requiHitf-(p. 29] does Dot reflect to much the rdt^n of tluB 
AiirlEi at the coaceptioiu which they iiiheritcd Uom 9a eiilicr day, am) vloch 
again they moralist by dwtiHiogp u vat mw od Hu bidptuliiw ooU Ce^ 
deiicciiaiEHi in tbtM jmucAnH. 

Hooper^s coateniioii that '^'m the aymholi »t tha sieat ^ Rodham 
temple oc at pther tJ^nplea, there ia touch w whal anj-TPhere ttUe wnuJii have 
to w caJlod iadecency : bat them u tm RiggwtHin thii ii mpoguaiii to 
ifi HQ nxgimurpt iiom ulcnce. it is a debatable point whtilur 

the fkgttr» it% thf leoaple at ^ RaAgaia tv any ol Uie other templb it whicli 
the Aivira wotshiptiod am iddetcin;. Even Et they are, it ta ^bable that 
tbne imlecflocijn (ike the ttotiH absut Kma ^th the were given a 
spiritual ^igotflcation and mttv imdetvtCFOd the Alvlr^ only m a jpiittnaJ 
MOM, iq which coieit » ooi tm-prttiDglj they djdPoeevoteMe&auui dt*ap“ 
provol AM they do in one to whim the lymbcils have ni> mrenrn t beyomi *bat 
ap pean to the cye- 

ihat dehveroDCD hotn alter aJl^ Ic not what ta chicAy desired ; tat 
ia not the |iroblcin. bnl U£e ita^U " ifp. uv), ntvd net po\'« lhat delivvTonca 
horn tin dot mcogahicd oa m cooditiDn to be folMed for Rde-aae. lodeed 
we ihnll Ke that it waa bdkve^l that no sool can bn Rleosed lErom titriiiiira 
and be- iinlted With tbt! I>eity till aU tta were -coct^ijmed One moaen 
at any rate that lile itieli s thfjr problem laJLher than sin ii, ma wp ahaU do^ 
He. that their heart wae Ect on tlie with uhom they loimd that |ier 1 ect 

raiEiiimnJob woi pcjE^ihLt in iht^ Mfe, They lanfieij idr fW l^ity honssritf 
arid ata^ moely for marolitv, which mav be legotdtd a« only one upcct of 
Hum 

' tjg., Tunmo^gai died above; Sammllv^x-Tirvvimtana % 

Te^^vad^ptpodi-Tfriimjliai ix aod 15. 
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C. II. 4 )- Timniangaj, whose words expressive of 
dread of worldly existence we cited above, prays that 
He may never leave the Deity: 

" That the great grace Thou further purposed him 
—Never to Icaxne Thy saciied feet— 

May also come to mCj Thy feet I sdie." 

fTiminaflgai-Periyft Ttniinolt V. 8, 6~Hooper.) 

And the hope expressed at the dose of the Tiruppal- 
lapdu is that souls will gather around God, and there 
' Namonaraya^a' unceasing cry, Kula^eldiara Alvar 
will not rest content with anything short of enterinE 
into the Deity. 

With gathered ivaters all the streams oshine 

Murt spread abroad and run 

And tbe deep sea 

And caimot stand outside. So refuge 

&ve in the Wiss of entering Thcep is none^ 

Vrlnivak^du's Lard, thick ^ud-hiied^ viitucnis ime I " 

IKuliiHramfllii C. V, HDO|Kr.> 

And the stories connected with some of the Alvars^ 
relate that they merged in this fasliion into the Deity. 
Thus it is said of Andal that in the presence of ail 
assembled she, “ ascending the soft Se^ bed of the 
Lord, more and more pressed on to His side; and lo, 
wh^ was she ? She had passed into Him, Her 
distinct person was no more cogniiable to mortal ken. 
Glorjr merged in glory.”* And yet it is not as though 
in this process of merging, the soul becomes extinct, 
for, as it is said of the union obtained by the Saiva 
saint Manikka VSiakar, it seems to be assumed that 
” the soul retains its personal identity, since the 
union is union of love, not of identification or anni¬ 
hilation."* It is then either to live etem^y in the 
presence of the Divine Beloved, unceasinglv singing 

‘Ptriirflirt*, AvM ud Tinifip±Q. S« A_ CovuuUcfiryfl, a^fy 
PV- >+ ™o *44 i«Keli^y, 

* ^ Mvjttd&c&rya. Hdiy Liwj, p. 34. 

* Dtp,, p. 9 Q, Vfll, V, qi^tcd 10 li, Gc^mtilkJivaL^ Moit Uw* 

p 14^^ fOQtllOtd 2. -r ^ * 
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His praise, or to become mtimately united witb Him, 
that the Alvars pasionately desire and since worldly 
existence comes in the way of their achieving this end, 
they long to be rid of it, A day in samsara seems to 
them accordingly like the dark and joyless night, a 
thousand ages long, for it separates them from their 
Loved One for whom they become pale and languish. 

" Like days., months, years, and ages—crowding nights 
Have come, to make me pale for tabsi 
—^Sweet garland on the head of heaven's Lord 
With the curved discus t Now to destnoy me quite 
Comes this one night, a thousand ages long t " 

iNumualvli'Tiruvirattu] To^UUxilier.) 

For reaching this goal they believe, as already 
suggested, that neither asceticism nor ceremonial, 
neither knowledge nor high birth is required. TirmnaA- 
gai, who belonged to the thief caste and could not 
daim cujy of tliese distinctions—^not even the distinc±ion 
of a virtuous life—is loudest in proclaiming God's mercy 
which stoops to accept the simple devotion of even the 
most degraded. Thus, e.g„ in Periya Tirumo^ V. 8 
he dwells with great feeling on God's grace shown at 
sundry times to those of low estate, and regarding 
himself he says; 

" Acirya sought I none, the Veds to con; 

On. mntteits oeedine senses five 
Their use ulone. I bent my ininiL Hence wretch 
1 am, failed to be alive 
T' the wistbm leaL Intimt btit bow to wreck 
Fell pains on all my fellow'^men 
That diveU this world, 1 TuamecL Yet grace hath come 
And stainluss shine 1 now, So then 
To moks attain, Tve cai^ht that matchless name 
the uni^'wes cMm." 

(Ptoya Tinunolil. I. Vol L Kt^. 

In similar vein, Tondaradippodi declares that even 
the lowest of the low, li they have dev'otion, are dearer 
to the l>eity than men of high caste, deep in learning. 
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O Thtni, whose crown fresh tula hllcts wreatbc f 
Pretentious birth, but vain 1 vrecn to gain 
Tby bliss, if bhakii weds it noL For Lend ! 

Dost not esteem Thou more those blessed souls 
who thatigb himianHy’s lowest ranks inborn 
Yet in rapturous aFectioti swret thy feet 
Gose-set adore, than those the high-bom priests 
Who though welf-versed the Vedic lore the four. 

Yet hearts set not on service high of Thee I " 

(Tiruniam Vifae., Vol, I, Nos. lo atij( ii.J 

Ap^Tieii, then, such simple devotion is found, it would 
appear that the Deity in His infiiitte mercy destroys 
aJj sin and takes the soul to Himself. ■' First He cuts 
ofi the two kinds of sin in me. Then wipes off the 
residue. Then leads the mind towards Him by degrees. 
Then gets the heaven decorated and takes me there ” 
(Namm_alvar-Tiruva™oii C. 1. 5. 10—Kurattalvar 
Aiyangar)^ Andai likewise declares : 

thus all pure we come, strewing fair flowers. 
Adoring, and with songs upon our lite. 

And meditating in our hearts uu Pi rn — 

. . . faults past and faults to came 
Cease like to cotton tliat withiu the fire 
ilatncs into dust.'' 


(TitnppivKi 5—Hooper,] 

W hether ta tedeeming man from sin grace operates 
in such a way as to make man's efforts in that direction 
superfluous, is not considered. The AIvSrs, conscious 
as they are of their own weakness and unworthiness, 
fo ascribe all the transfor min g w'ork to the 
pejty's grace. Thus Tondaradippodi who w^as lost 
m a life of sm till, as tradition has it,* the Deity Himself 
intervened and redeemed him from it, speaks of grace 
as operating on him in spite of himself. 



' A, I 4 v^ pp, 4^15, 
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Hb heart's dex^otion, he declares, was forced out of him. 

Is HOt Rangam the glorio^ shrine o! Hiin 
. . * Who gradoiis oped my diukerted h^art and there 
ETiibrofied+ Jorad the cwreiit of my love 
To Kira . . . ? ^ ‘ 

{TinnsflUt i, Nos lo and ti.] 

Nevertheless in living the life of a true devotee great 
effort was also necessary on the Alva's part, as is 
sho\>Ti by his earnest prayer for grace against besetting 
sins. 

“ O truth have 1 forsworn ( caught in tlw snares 
01 wily denies of flowing lock^^ come I 
An erring sonl. Refuge for all the sins 

Thai teem the wor^iL O gmdoys Sire^ RaAga^ [ Hm 

Thi but ray certain hope Thy grace wLU save 
^^^ch boki me iiiake$ to walk to Ths^ and w^t/' 

{Ofim cU,u 3j], 

Repeatedly * he prays thus for grace—^he w'ho only a 
few stanzas earlier declared that grace drew him even 
against his will. 

Nammaivar declares that the Deity takes the initial 
step in the work of salvation. " It b not on my request 
He comes and resides in my mind. He took abode 
there of His owti accord. . . , First He infused His 
spirit into my flesh, then into my life, and became one 
with my soul " (Timvaymoli C. I, 7. 7 — ^KQrattalvar 
Aiyangir). Residing in the soul, '' He will not allow 
the five senses of Hb refugees to go in their own way. 

He takes up all souls of all places to the lugher and 
higher state of goodness gradually ” (C. I, 7. 2). He 
destroys '* all the cruel sins in the period of a moment " 

{C. 1, 6. 9) and drives away the ignorance of the 
devotee (C, 1 . 7. 4). He produces the love which He 
requires of the worshipper. "Thou keptst me, Thy 
servant, in Thy service, creating in me love of it even 
when I w^as ignorant and planted (rooted) in matter ; 
what a great wonder is this ! " (C. 11 . 3. 3). Although 
the Deity seeks in all these ways activ^y to redeem 

* Cl VW 5 W 3 ^h y*. 3Jp J3 h 33. CtCp 
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the soul, it would appear that His grac» is not irre¬ 
sistible, for He leaves him who goes away desiring 
other things *' (C* I, 7. 10), so much so that the Alvar 
declares that "it is difficult to enter into Him" 
(C. I. 7 * 10). 

From aU this we may conclude that thoirgh the 
Aivars regarded the work of salvation as being done 
by the Beity, and some of them even declared that it 
is done in spite of themselves, they generally Agfiti mp d 
that the som's efforts were also necessary. 

Such in outline appear to be the ideas which find 
expression in the religion, of the Alvars. Tlie Deity 
is above ^ gracious, and though in" His transcendent 
form He is beyond human conception. He has mani¬ 
fested Hitn^lf in incarnate form, e,g,. as Rama and 
more especially as the heart-entrancing herdsman, 
Ki^a. In times past, as Vi?^u, He came in diverse 
finite forms to help those who cried to Him in trouble. 
In His mfinite mercy He exists in images, delighting 
the hearts of men and receivuig their wwship. Wliat 
He desires from Kis devotees is their entire devotion, 
expressing itself in loving w'orship at the shrine, utter¬ 
ing His name, meditating on ifis acts of grace, and 
joining with others in angtng His praise, till they lose 
t^mselvos in ecstasy of unbounded love. He Hrmself 
aids them in this by His grace, however ignorant, 
morally depraved, dowm-trodden or unworthy they 
may be, and entering into their hearts He wipes out 
their sin and ignorance, and making them morally 
pure. He takes them to Himself. 


*V*Ar.— Thg r^tioa df tbe I>eity lo- «il ia nm ccitfcklcraj m Ihi ^FTTifiA 
oatELiiLKi irem scattmd TTifenencei fo tha uttcfiiKre^ or 

the most pf ml! the A An,, it would ficein that thm 

<kctrtn« ol karm*. ^vil rsoEt- iurviuli^ ferfjow the cvfl deicdi of thm 

ml (ci- NiunmilvIr-TiravAyfn&l^ c. 3 4. ajid fntther ib* viw that karma 
¥m bepcnioglcB^ |c. L 3. BJ, an asaiuned. Vfti'fth to mmttcf 

II u declmd tmt the tJcity traiuceod* it. and is pqj tpwbfd by ita 
f|iuicti«m {c. I. ^ G , I - 3 . 7 ; X- IO l In Ih^ rcspectf, the AlvAf^ 
mmaioiie the genaraJ philcnopbie^ bdieia exppiiDded in the mviiMis lartiofiL 
With thi3 didereiicE, limt ejabmte ccpsumlo^ of tbe Saibhita* with their 
lUNiint €4 the VViJfcwj » apparrTttly qnlutowii to the Ajvini CosiookOT 
ao totereat fiw thcia^ fot tlipir wta aO-alBaThiiiir p&ulon 11 the De:it\- in 
relaiioa to thmttselvs ^ 
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2. Tr^nsiHon to Ramanuja 

The AcaryaSi ‘ The intense reltgious experience of 
the Alvars received intelieetna] championship in the 
hands of their successors, the Acarvas (teachers), 
among whom Ramanuja was chief. Unli kc the Alvars, 
who compased in Tamil, the Acaiyas were learned men 
who were w'cll-versed in Sanskrit. 

Naihainum (? died a.d. 920)* was the earliest of 
them on record and it is to him that \vb owe the gather¬ 
ing together of the various hymns of the A|vars extant 
in his day into the NSlayira Prabandliam. He is also 
said to have set them to music and introduced the 
s^tem of their regular recitation in Vaisnava temples. 
His philosophical works—the Nyajra. Tattva and the 
Yoga Rahasya—do not appear to be extant. 

His successor was his grandson Yamttna (? died 
A-d. 1040),* otherviise c^led Ajavandar. Yamuna 
appears to have been a worthy predecessor of Ram^uja, 
who as tradition has it, regarded it liis mission merely 
to propagate A'amuna's teaclung. Ramanuja was not 
i^taken in the choice of his spiritual leader, for 
A'amuna was a great religious teacher and pMcsopher, 
who appears to have combined witliin mmseU the 
fervent religious experience of the Alvars with a deep 
knowledge of classical philosophir^ literature, sucb 
as the Upani^ds, the Bhagavadgfta, and the Vedanta- 
sutras, as w^ as of commentaries and works, both 
advmtic and viiistadvaitic, on the VedSnta sutras. 
in his Siddhi Traya, he seeks to establish the existence 
of the individual soul as distinct from the Supreme 
Sou], and refutes the advaitic doctrine which regards 
the individual soul as the mere product of illusion. 
In the Agamapramanj'a, he aims to establish the 

■ 1 ffliW itk thfi mun tilt acconnft given by T. RKia^pilicfinif m 
Rf/ofmtif}-. etc.* pp- 1-49. 

_ ^ T. pf imdip. pp. t ud 44 

dniea UTe ilOcextiiiii. Mr- RijagopAlitrJfi5f •mUt HD! OvwA 
My TeapQicAibality far thjcm f« lie giitrm ilicm mrniEv oa ' whuX i* laii" 
Jlc m.i,y bfOieve. that tb^ lived ifter tb* AjvilUa ^tid 
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orthodoxy of the Bhagavata or Pancaratra sect as 
against the ad\'aitinj who classifies it as a heretical 
s^ooi condemned by the Vedanta-sutras. In his 
Gltarthasarhgralta he seeks, as the name indicates, 
to give a summary of the teaching of the Bhagavadgfta, 
and we may believe that Ramanuja obtained much 
he' ’Tom these works. 



Besides these, Yamuna also composed a devotional 
hymn, the Stotra Eatna, which shoii^ how deeply 
he drank of the religion of the Alvars. He longs, as 
did the Aivars, for the Deity. " VVlien shall I see wth 
my eyes Thy lotus-feet, my soul-treasure, which 
playfully strode over the worlds of both the high and 
the low, and wliich took pains to cure the pains 
of those that bowed in submission " {V. 30). * '* As 

Thou Thyself out of compassion has roused in me 
this knowledge of being eteraally Thine, so too, 
O Lord, grant me that love which is of the nature of 
enjoying no other than Thee '' (V. 34), " Down witli 
me who am unclean, insolent, nit bless and shameless. 
Such a notorious person like me, O Lord, desires the 
status of Thy serv’ant. O Saviour, out of sheer mercy 
make me thine own ” (vs. 47 and 4S). 

it is this religion of passionate devotion, as well as 
its philosophical formulation in the light of concepts 
derived from classical philosophical literature, that 
Ramanuja inherited from his immediate predecessor. 

■ Thb and other wtddi arc from ttua traaalitioii 

oi tiw Stdtm HatnA in ihc Voa. IV* pp. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 . Life of Rdminvja 

R^amjja was bom probably in the first half of tlie 
eleventh century, * At an early age, he was placefi 
under the tuition of Yadavaprakaia, who begged 
to the Ad^'aitic School of Saihkara. His charaictenstic 
indeipendcnce of judgment soon brought him into 
conflict with bis teacher, with whom he could not agree 
in the mterpretatioii of sacred texts. He thereupon 
placed himsdf under the influence of certain Vaisnava 
teachers who were the pupils of Yamunacarya, the 
great philostyher of Vaisnava religion and head of the 
temple at Srtrangam. His attitude towards caste 
was so broad that it could not be tolerated by his 
orthodox \vife, from whom on this accotml, it Is said, 
lie separated and became a Sannyis^, On the death 
of Yamunacarya, Ramanuja, though still a young man, 
was appointed to fill the vacancy thus caused. This 
made turn at once the religious as well as the intellectual 
leader of the Vaisna\'a community at Srifangara. 
W’liile here, he leamt all that was po^ble of the 
doctrines of his predecessor, taught, discussed and 
made many converts to the Vaisnava religion. In liis 
iseal icft the faith, it is said that he undertook an 
extensive tour which took him as far north as K^hmir, 
He sought by these means not merely to dissemmate 
his beliefs, but to gather from various seats of Vai$nava 

* Traditifla givcd tlw date vl bb; bitih u 939 (L*,, a-». 1^^171. cL 

^ —VetiafAdratm, Vo 4 / 1, W*. p, 1^, But tinea 

u said to died in 11^711.^, 130 y&st after hit bin£, it teeiDS uniil^y 
thOLt tlur traditional data of m% birth In tc tw rehtd UpOtL Lt 

that Duny Off hi«a£liviiti« kll in tho Li*t the tith century. 

Cl a ioc iii., Dj- Banwda 3 < Kritha'a ortiiiB 911 

Hj m l n uLa lU £ H^£.. I for Laionmitiofl iranittuig ttm suttn cvvaia m 
Bim l frn jiL^^ Ufa DQ booh* ratffmd Ea la ihe 

^7 
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Jeamirig as much knowledge as he could of the works of 
earlier Vai jijriavapliilosophers and commentators. Most 
of his days were spent at Srtrang^ in teaching, 
preaching and carrying on his regions activities, 
Ihiring the latter part of his life, he was forced to flee 
from there, owing to persecution by the Cliola King, 
Kulottunga, who was a staunch adherent of Saivism* 
He moved to the dominioas of the Hot'sala princes 
of Mysore, and succeeded in converting from Jainism 
the then ruler of that district, Bitti De^^. He lived 
for some time in buLlclhig temples and dedicat¬ 

ing images. He had great success in controversies 
with Saivxtes, Jains and Buddhists, and won many 
converts. On the death of the Choi a persecutor, 
he returned to Srirangam, where he died, ripe in years 
and great in fame, 

W^at is most characteristic of the life of Ramanuja 
is its complete dedication to religion. Whatever 
Ram^uja did, be it preaching or teaching, undertaking 
a journey or retreating into a licrmitage, was, if tradi¬ 
tion mav lie believed, alwaj^s done in the interests of 
liis religion; and it is to his religion, therefore, that 
we must look for the clue to ail bis thought and action, 

Ramanuja'^s religion was Vaisnavism, In essence it 
was the worship of a Personal God, conceived as 
Supreme Perfection characterised by love. It is in 
defence of this doctrine, fundament^ to his religion, 
but essentially impossible on the hj^wthesis of the 
prevstlent advaitic philosophy, according to which 
pure Thought atone was ultimately real and all else 
was May a (Ulusion), that Ramanuja's philosophy 
arises. 

In order that a system of philosophy should obtain 
respectful hearing, it was necessary in Kamanuja’s day 
to show that it did not conllict with revealed doctrine 
as contained in the Vedanta sutras (which were re¬ 
garded as the summary of the tcacliing of the Vedas 
and the Upanisads} and the Bhagavad Gita. It was 
also necessary’ to show that any systemof thought which 
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was opposed to lt> also opposed to tiie teaching of 
these works. It was this two-fold task, therefore, 
that was needed to be performed by and 

was performed by him in the best way possible at the 
time, that is, by writing two commentaries,^ one on 
the Ved^ta sutras, and the other on the Blragavad-^ 
gita. showing by a close analysis and interpretation 
of the sacred texts that it was, on the one hand, his 
own religioirs view of God and the universe that was 
taught in these works, and on the other hand, the views 
of Ins opponents were in conflict svith them. The very 
fact that the same texts could be interpreted by differ¬ 
ent men thus to uphold opposed philosoplucal systems 
is a suflident indication, if sucli indication were 
necessary besides the nature of the texts themselves, 
that the texts often were too enigmatic to teach any 
definite system of thought, and the commentator was 
free to interpret them in the light of his own pre¬ 
possessions. In the case of R aman uja, these prepos¬ 
sessions appear, from the predominantly religious 
character of his life, teacliings and activities, to have 
been determined by his religion. 

We shall find that in order to provide a catholic 
basis for the conception of tlie Deity fundamental 
to the religion of lus sect, Ramanuja omits tenets 
which are distinctively^ sectarian and with great insight 
fixes on what is essential and seeks to find support 
for it in the teaching of the Upani^ads. From our 
account of the Upaui^ads it wiLi be seen that tlie 
dew whidi R^muja advocates is not altogether 
lacking in them. But his niaio inspiration came, we 
may 1% sure, from the devotional religion to which he 
belonged. 

NoM.^tn the wmV of coEomeiitinjS on tfee itltjms fcom the VtAiftid- 

Vaitic point ot virw flrC., iium thfl poiot ol viow oJ his mtkU&ffd moniaasi 
which Adniiits ol thfl iciaLlltT oi uit dalcndl Uithnerv ajuI «ctvc9) 

KfimlmijA rc^mdi fidlowiDg: tbe ttiulitkia oi some couuDeii'' 

wof 7 . ihA Ik undoubtMl^ by th«ir liUxFiit%. buL w irlut 

* Othef are itlso uciihed to him- Of thzu tbe ec^r impartiiit ure 

VedAlltailt[Ja. II ntjaTuti- Y n^r a. anti V ^firthajcanT^rnha 
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vrv sn voablc ny, beCKUie ittx vmhy- axB npw cxtanl- Ci. Thibtnt, 
VcjJ pp, sxi ajidi xxii; T. Rija^SQrpMicdri^^t^fiTffi^iJbt 
ptc.. pp. J1.-4. 

[q fail Sri BfalLfja, Rfimiiiiija CjUdtci frmQ p. 4^7, Itom Uitf 

Dnmi^-bblJ¥!i‘t. pp. 49, 42.8, a p- 99 (unAnlly t^koi ta be tluit at 
liodMpimj, It pp. 1O6, 3 jo?t J57 (OTbab^ ,. a 

pp, 17 »]d TW (probablv Diimi^ay and a pp. 

*4. 95lt 158, ^tj (posiUy I'anka, See S^BXr. VbL 34, dUJ, 

2. Th^ Place of empirical Reaton in ttmUers pertaining 
io the Deitv. 

Kntntfledge of the Deity not obtained through empirical 
Reason^ 

A thought ^hich may be said to have come down to 
Ramanuja without break from the time of the 
Uparti^^ is that the Supreme -Bemg is not knowable 
in terms of ordinary human experience. We noticed 
how' in remote times Yajiiavalkya exclaimed tliat if 
one seeks to describe the Imperishable one can do so 
only negatively, that is, by denying of^ Him the 
qu^ities knovm in experience. Tins scepticism with 
regard to the capacity of human thought to grasp 
tlw nature of the Infinite, far from declining with the 
development of speculation, became more and more 
pronounced, as w'e saw, in the later Uparu|ads, it is 
true that the later thinkers ascribed numerous per¬ 
fections to the Supreme Being, but they nevertheless 
dedaied that He is more subtle tlian the subtle, and 
was to be seen only by “ subtle seers," or by him whom 
the Deity chooses. In the (jita this idea w'as further 
developed, and elaborate conditions in line with 
Samkhya Yoga were laid dow-n, whereby knowledge 
of the subtle Aimatt may be obtained, and the doctrine 
that the Deity may be seen only by the one w'hom He 
chooses was practically demonstrated by the fact that 
through the grace of Kr^a Arjuna was given a special 
eye (XI. 8) whereby he was able to see the universal 
form of the Deity. In the Narayaniya we were told 
that Norayana was invisible to Hkata, Dvita and 
Trita, but was seen by His devotees in the White 
Island; and the Samhitas postulated a Para or Absolute 
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ionn of the Divme Being, and refused to describe* 
it in terms of any known qualities* It was thus the 
conviction both of philosophy and religion, for a long 
time prior to R^anuja that the supreme Being cannot 
be apprehended by the ordinary powers of the human 
mind* 

This conviction Ramanuja shares. “ Braliman is 
not manifested by other means of proof, for Scripture 
says,' His form is not to be seen, no one beholds Him 
with the eye ' (Ka* Up, IL 6. 9) *' (S. Bh. HI., p. biyj. 
Reason in the sense of empirical argumentation cannot, 
he liolds, of itseK yidd knowledge in the noumenal 
realm. Hence, as vie shall see, he mercilessly refutes 
arguments which seek purely on the ground of experi¬ 
ence to estabUdr the existence of God. UTiat. he 
asks, are those empirical sources wdiereby knowledge 
of Brahman may be gained ? U cannot, in the first 
place, be Perception. Percseption is two-fold, being 
ba^d either on the sense^pns nr on extraordinary 
concentration of mind (yogn). Of Perception of the 
former kind there are again two sub-spedes. according 
as Perception takes place either through tlie outer 
sense organs or the lirtemal organ (maitas), Now 
the outer sense-organs produce knowledge of their 
respective objects, in so far as the latter are in actual 
contact with tlie oi^ans, but are quite unable to give 
rise to knowledge of the special object constituted 
by a supreme Self that is capable of being conscious 
of and creating the w'hole aggregate of things Nor 
can internal perception give rise to such know'lec^e ; 
for only purely interna] tilings, sudi as pleasure and 
pain, fall witliin its cognisancei and it is incapable 
of relating itself to external objects apart from tJie 
outer sense-organs. Nor, again, can perception based 
on Yoga; for although such peroepUon—^which springs 
from intense imagination—implies a vivid presentation 
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of things, it is, after all, nothing more than a repro- 
duction of objects perceived pre\'iotish\ and does 
not therefore rank as an instrument of knowledge ; 
for it has no means of applying to objects other than 
those perceived previously. And if, after all, it does 
so, it is (not a means of knowledge but) a source of 
error " (S, Bh. F. I. 3, p, 162),> 

Not only is Perception unable to give tis knowledge 
of the Deity, but *' also inference either of the kind 
which proceeds on the observation of special cases 
or of the kind which rests on generalisations. Not 
inference of the former kind, because such inference 
is not known to relate to anything beyond the reach 
of the senses. Nor inference of the latter kind, because 
we do not observe any characteristic feature that is 
invariably accompanied by the presence of a supreme 
Self capable of being conscious of, and constructing, 
tlie universe of things '* (S. Bh. 1. i. 3, p. 162). It is 
this l^t point that Ramanuja thinks it necessary to 
establish, for the others assert the quite ob’vious truth 
that the Deity cannot be proved by arguments which 
ultimately depend on the verdict of the senses. He 
accordingly seeks to show that no reasoning which is 
based merely on characteristics exfiibited by the 
material world can suffice to prove the existence of 
a M ise and Perfect Creator. 

Re/utaiion of arguments for the existence of God 

Ramanuja considers in the main two arguments 
which may be put forward to establish by empirical 
means the existence of God. (i) It may be argued 
that just as from the existence of a living body, we 
infer the existence of a soul or Intelligent principle 
which animates it, so from the existence of non-sentient 
mattCT in the world, we may infer the existence of an 
Intelligent principle which animates and supports 
it (S. Bh. I. I. 3, p, 163). 

^ Tbibaitit'* S_B_E., VqL 3LEie to pawt 
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This argument KamSuuja refutes by pointing out 
tliat tiie analogy on which it is based is in^ffident 
to support it, for (ii) the soul does not bring into 
existence the body which it anunates, and yet this is 
what we wish to prove regarding the Creator in 
relation to non-sentient matter; (i) the soul does 
not entirely of itself support the body, for the latter 
depends on wife, mother or other persons for its 
sustenance, but what we w'ant to prove is that matter 
depends for its support entirely ou one Being, the 
Creator ; (r) the fact that the various parts of a body 
cohere together may be due to other forces than to the 
fact tlM.t It is animated by a soul, in which case again, 
the analogy becomes entirely incapable of proving 
the conclusion; (i) " the existence of animated 

bodies, moreover, has for its cliaracteristic mark the 
process of breatliing, which is absent in tlie case of 
the earth, sea, mountains, etc." : {e) if it is argued 
that motion in the inanimate world, even as motion 
of the body, requires an animate intelligent principle 
to explain it. it may be pointed out tijerc is nothing 
in the analogy to establish the existence of only one 
such principle, for even as there are m^y souls 
animating many bodies, the motion in the inaniinate 
material world may be traced to many intelligent 
prindples {$. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 163). For these reasons 
then we may dismiss this argument as incapable of 
establishing the existence ol a Supreme intelligent 
Being, 

(3) Another aigument may be brought forward, 
liased on " the world's being an effected thing, it 
being a matter of common experience that wliatever 
is an effect or product, is due to an agent who posse^es 
a knowledge of Uie material cause, the instrumental 
cause, the final end, and the jierson meant to make 
use of the tiling produced," as is exemplified by the 
case of jars and siniiiar things (S, Bh. 1 . 1. 3, pp. 
162 and 163). 

To this Ramanuja objects by pointing out that we 
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have no right to infer a Supreme Creator till we have 
shown that lesser beings, with limited mtelligence 
but uith religious merit, and knowledge of instru¬ 
mental causes such as sacrifices and the like, are 
incapable of bringing about tlje material world ^ " As 

we both admit the existence of individual souls, it 
will be the more economical hypothesis to ascribe to 
them the agency implied in the construction of the 
world Nor must you object to this view on the ground 
that such agency cannot belong to the individual 
souls because they do not possess the knowledge of 
material causes, etc,, as specified above; for all 
inteDigent beings are capable of direct knowledge 
of material causes, such as earth and so on, and 
ij^tnimental causes, such as sacrifices and the like. 
Earth and other material substances, as well as 
sacrifices and the like, are directly perceived by in¬ 
dividual beings at the present time (and were no doubt 
equally perceived so at a former time when this world 
lias to be planned and constructed). Nor docs the fact 
that intelligent beings are not capable of direct insigbt 
into the unseen principle—c^ed apurva or by 
similar names—which resides in the form of a power 
in sacpfices and other instrumental causes, in any way 
preclude their being agents in the construction of the 
world. Direct insight into powers is nowrhere required 
for undertaking work ; what is required for tliat pur¬ 
pose is only direct presentative knowledge of the things 
endowed with power, while of pow'er itself it suffices 
to have some kind of knowledge. Potters apply 
themselves to the task of making pots and jars on the 
strength of the direct knowledge they possess of the 
implements of their work—the wheel, the staff, etc.— 
without troubling about a similar knowledge of tlie 
powers inherent in those implements; and in the 
same way inteUigent bdngs may apply themselves 
to their w’ork (to be effected by mean s of sacrifices, 
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etc*) il only they are assured by sacred tradition 
of the existence of the various powers possessed by 
sacrihees and the like" ($, Bh* !. i. 
to this objection it is replied that individual muIs 
cannot have constructed the material world, “ for 
on the teslimotiy of observation we must deny to those 
souls the power of seeing what is extremely subtle 
or remote in time or place (while such power must 
necessarily lie ascribed to a worid-constructing in¬ 
telligence," {P. 167), Ramanuja points out tliat even 
so, it is not inconceivable that individual souls con¬ 
structed the material world, "For we observe that 
individual beings acquire more and more extraordinary 
powers in. consequence of an increase of religious 
merit; and as we may assume that through an 
eventual supreme degree of merit they may in the end 
qualify themselves for producing quite extraordinary 
effects, we may have no right to assimie a highest sold 
of infinite merit, different from all individual souls 
(S, Bh, I. I. 3. p. 170), 

Further, Ramanuja points out tliat " experience 
teaches that agents having a knowledge of the material 
and other causes must be inferred only in the 
of those ejects whicli can be produced, and the material 
and other causes of which can be known such things, 
on the other liand. as the earth, mountains, and oceans, 
can neither be produced, nor can their material and 
other causes ever be know^l ; we therefore have no 
right to infer for tliem intelligent producere* Hence 
the quality of being an effected thing can Ik used as 
an argument for proving the existence of an intelligent 
caiLsa] agent, only where that quality is found in 
tiling, the production of wliicb, and the knon'ledge 
of the causes of which, is possible at all " (S* Bh. I* i- 3 p 
pp. 164 and 165). This, however, not being possible 
in the case of the material world, it is impossible to 
establish a Supreme iiitelhgent Being as its cause. 

" Experience further teaches that earthen pots and 
5dmila.r tilings are produced by intclhgeut agents 
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possessing: material bodies,, using' implements, not 
endo’\\'ed \\ith the powder of a Supreme I.ord, limited 
in knowledge and so on ; the quality of being an effect 
therefore supplies a reason for inferring an intelligent 
agent of the kind described only, and thb is opposed 
to the inference of attributes of a contrary nature, 
viz., omniscience, omnipotence, and those other attri¬ 
butes that belong to the highest soul—^whose existence 
you wish to establish " (S. Bh. I. i. 3, p. 165). 
Ram^uja admits- or at least raises no objection 
to the view—that inference ou the basis of hnite 
agency need not necessarily establish that tlie Creator 
of the material world suffers from all the limitations 
of a hnite agent {cf. pp. 167-9), Nevertheless, he 
contends, it cannot warrant our predicating of the 
Creator perfections to w'liich Uia’O is no anaIog>' in 
what WT? know' of finite agents. 

Besides, he argues, empirical proof proceeds by 
testing what logically follows from some one idea, 
in the light of considerations obtained from other 
sources than mere inference {e,g,, irom sense perception 
or experimentation); but this is clearly impossible 
in the case of a concept such as that of a Supreme 
Creator, for it rests purely on inference, and cannot 
be tested by empirical methods. Where the thing 
to be inferred is known through other means of proof 
also, any qualities of an opposite nature whicli may be 
suggest^ by the infenentuil mark [linga) are opposed 
by those other means of proof, and therefore must 
be dropped. In the case under discussion, however, 
the thing to l>e inferred is something not guaranteed 
by any other means of proof, viz.: a person capable 
of constructing the entire universe ; here there is 
notlung to interfere witli the ascription to such a person 
of all those qualities w'hich, on the basis of methodical 
inferences, necessarily belong to it." Empirical proof 
of the existence of a Supreme Creator is therefore 
clearly impossible (S. Bh. 1 . i. 3, p, 165). 

Having thus cuusidered arguments which claim 
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empirically to establish the existence oi a Supr^e 
Creator, Ramaniga summarily marshals all his objec¬ 
tions« to such efforts. "That the world is an effected 
thing because it consists of parts; and. that, as all 
effects are observed to have for their antecedents 
certain appropriate agents competent to produce them, 
wc must infer a causal agent competent to plan and 
construct the universe, and standing towards it in 
the relation of material and operative cause—'this 
would be a conclusion altogether unjustified. There 
is no proof to show that the earth, oceans, etc., although 
things produced, were created at one tune by one 
creator. Nor can it be pleaded in favour of such a 
conclusion that all those things have one uniform 
character of being effects, and thus are analogous 
to one single jar ; for we observe tliat various effwts 
are distinguished by difference of time of production 
and difference oi producers. Nor again may you obtain 
the oneness of the creator on the ground that Individual 
souls are incapable of the creation of this wonderful 
universe, and that if an additional principle be assumed 
to account for the world ""which manifestly is a product 
— would be illegitimate to assume more than one 
such principle. . . . Nor also can it be moved that 
all things are destroyed and produced auJ at once; 
for no such thing is observed to take place, while it is, 
on the other hand, observed that things ^e produced 
and destroyed in succession ; and if we infer that all 
things arc produced and destroyed because they arc 
effects, there is no reason why this production 
destruction should not take place in a way agreemg 
rvith ordinary experience. If, therefore, what it is 
desired to prove is the agency of one inteJli^eut being, 
we are met by the difficulty that the proving reason 
("Via., the circumstance of sometiiing being an effect) 
is not invariably connected wath what it is desired to 
prove ; there, further, is the fault of qualities not met 
with in experience being attributed to the subject 

> We ■h.ii in IbUen ammente onli tlis more flt tbwe 
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abottt which sometliing has to be proved ; and lastly 
there is the fault of the proving: collateral instances 
being destitute of what has to be proved—for experi¬ 
ence does not exhibit to us an agent capable of pro¬ 
ducing everytliing " (S. Bh. I. i. 3, pp. 165 and 171), 

" Moreover, if 5^00 use the attribute of being an effect 
(which belongs to the totality of things) as a means to 
prove the existence of one ontmisdent and omnipotent 
creator, do you view this attribute as belonging to all 
things in so far as produced together, or in so far as 
produced in succession ? In the former case the attri* 
bute of being an effect is not establistied (for experience 
does not show that all things are produced together); 
and in the latter case the attribute would really prove 
what is contrary to the hypothesis of one creator 
(for experience show's that things produced in succession 
have different causes). In attempting to prove the 
agency of one intelbgent creative l>eing only, we thus 
enter into conflict with Perception and Inference " 
(S, Blu I, I. 3, p. I7i). 

" Consider the following point also. Does the Lord 
produce his effects, with his body or apart from his 
body ? Not the latter, for w-e do not observe causal 
agency on the part of any bodiless being; even the 
activities of the internal organ are found only in beings 
having a body, and although the intemaf oi^an 
eternal we do not know of its producing any effects 
in the case of released disembodied souls. Nor again 
is the former alternative admissible; for in that case 
the fiord's body would either be permanent or noa- 
permanent. The former alternative w'ould imply that 
soraething made up of parts is eternal; and if we 
once admit this we may as well admit that the world 
itself is eternal, and then there is no reason to infer 
a Lord, And the latter alternative is inadmissible 
because in that case there would be no cause of the 
body, different from it (which would account for the 
origination of the body). Nor could the Lord himself 
be assumed as the cause of the body, since a bodiless 
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being cannot be the canfc of a body, Nor could it 
be maintained tliat the Lord can be assumed to be 
* embodied ' by means of some other body; lor this 
leads us into a n^ressus in injiitiiwn ” (S. Bh. 1 . i. 3, 
pp. 172 and 173). 

'* Siiould we, moreover, represent to ourselves the 
I^rd (when productive) as engaged in effort or not ?— 
The former ia inadmissible, because he is viithout a 
body. And the latter alternative is excluded becai.ise 
a being not making an effort does not produce effects ; 
and if it be said iliat the efiect, i.e„ the uwld, has for 
its causal agent one >vhose activity consists in mere 
desire, ibis u’ould be to ascribe to the subject of the 
conclusion (i,e., the world) qualities not known from 
experience; and moreover the attribute to be proved 
would be absent in the case of the proving instances 
(such as jars, etc., whicti are not the w'ork of agents 
engaged in mere wishing) *’ (S. Bb. 1 .1, 3, p. 173), 

" Thus/' Kainanuja concludes, '* the inference of a 
creative Lord which claims to be in agreement \rith 
observation is refuted by reasoning which itself is in 
^cement witli observation ” (S. Bh, 1 . i. 3, p. 173), 
\\ heiher, then, on the analogy of the fact that a body 
presupposes a presiding intelligent principle, or on the 
analogy of the fact tliat a product presupposes a pro¬ 
ducing agent, Ram^uja contends that it is impossible 
empirically to establish that the world presupposes 
the Supreme Being as its Creator and aniniiriing 
principle. 

If then empirical reasoning of itself cannot give us 
any certairi knowledge concerning the Deity, we must 
ask, on what, according to Ramanuja, we may rely 
for this knowledge ? Following the opinion of the 
Sutra Kara ( 1 . 1. 3) Ramanuja declares that Scripture 
is the source of our knowledge of Brahman. " Brahman, 
being raised above all contajct with the senses, is not 
an object of perception and the other means of proof, 
but to be known through Scripture only ’* (S, Bh, 1.1. 3, 
P- 161). 
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Scriphtre as th^ Source fov knonilcdge of Brahmau 

This &eems so much like abandoning Rea^n in 
the interests of the wTitten Word, tii^t we must 
enquire what exactly RSm^nja means by regarding 
Scripture as his source in matters pertainmg to 
Brahman. His \new becomes intelligible when we 
consider it in relation to the conviction* to which 
we have already referred, of philosophy and religion 
prior to his day, tliat Brahman is not to be known 
except by '* subtle seers " and by those whom the 
Deity chooses. Accepting this position in principle, 
Ramanuja declares that Bralnnan may not, as de¬ 
monstrated above, be known by natural processes 
of thought, but by Bluikti or UpdStind (devout medita¬ 
tion) and through the grace of the Deity. " What 
we have to understand by knowledge in this connection 
has been repeatedly explained, viz,, a mental energy 
different in character from the mere cognition of the 
sense of texts, and more specifically denoted by such 
terms as Dhyuna or Upas and, i.e., meditation, wliich 
is of the nature of remembrance (i.e,, representative 
thought), but in intuitive dearness is not infericfT 
to the dearest presentative thought (praiyaksa) which 
by constant dally practice becomes ever more perfect " 
(S. Bb. Ill, 4 2b, p. 699). "Steady remembrance 
of this kind is designated by the w'ord ' devotion ’ 
for this term has the same meaning as 
updsand meditation) ” (S, Bh. 1. i. i, p. rG). " Such, 
meditation is originated in the mind through the grace 
of the Supreme Person, who is pleased and condliated 
by the different kinds of acts of sacrifice and worship 
duly performed by the devotee day by day " (S. Bh. 
[II. 4. 36, p. 699), ■' It is only in the slate of perfect 
conciliation or endearment, i.e,, in meditation l^aring 
the character of devotion, lliat an intuition of Brahman 
takes place, not in any other state " (S. Bli. HI. 3. 23, 
p. 617). 

If, then, knowledge of Brahman requires on the part 
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of man devotion, meditation and the doing of His wiU, 
and on. tlie part of Brahman loving grace, it is not 
surprising that the mere logical understanding or em* 
pirical Reason does not suffice for a knowledge of 
Brahman. The Scriptures, * being a record of the vision 
of God granted to holy men in, the past, must be our 
guide bi matters concerning Kim. Vamadeva and 
others ' saw * [God by means of bitaMi (devotion) 
[S. Bh, III. z. 24. p. 6 t 3 ). and our doctrine with 
regard to God must rely on the religious intuition of 
such men, as that is recorded for us in. the Scriptures, 
But that Ramanuja does not mean by this to i mp ly 
Uiat Divine revelation is confined to the Scriptures, 
and that we can never know God first Jiand, is dear from 
the words above dted, which declare that Upland 
.whereby the individual realises Brahman, is in point 
of directness and intuitive dearness not inferior to the 
dearest presentative thought {pra^ak-^a}. His con¬ 
tention that Scripture is our source for knowledge of 
Brahman, when taken in the light of this fact, must be 
understood it w«ould seem in the sense tfiat ultimately 
we must rely for matters concerning the Deity on 
religious experience, wliether that be of meti of the 
past, as tliat is recorded in the Scriptures, or of one's 
own direct vision of the Deity, But since both are 
revelations of the Supreme Being, they cannot vary in 
essence, and since Scripture provides us with an 
objective criterion, ^ve must regard Scripture as our 
guide. But Scripture, Ramanuja makes it quite dear, 
is only a means to the higher knowledge which consists 
in din^ intuition of Brahman. “ ‘ The lower know¬ 
ledge is the Eg. Veda,' etc.; this knowledge is the 
means towards the intuition of Brahman, while the 
higher kind of knowledge, which is called ' updmand ' 
has the cliaracter ol devout meditation {b&akii^ an d 
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consists in direct intuition of Brahman " (p. 284). 
It is direct religious experience therefore that gives 
us true knovledge of Brahman. But Scripture pro¬ 
vides the necessary preliminary information regarding 
Brahman, and is hence authoritative. 

If then Scripture or religions exp^cnce is to be our 
primary guide in matters concerning the Deity, we 
have still to ask, what part empirical reason or the 
logical understandini may legitimately play in de¬ 
veloping a systematic view regarding God and His 
relation to the universe. It is dear that its function 
is not that of determining what one must believe and 
what one must not bdieve in regard to the Deity, 
for. as Ramanuja indicated in his criticism of the 
arguments for the existence of a Supreme Creator, 
Reason is quite unable of itself to establish anything 
in this realm. But, for this reason, argumentation 
is not to be discarded. It is to be used to support 
revelation. *'Tlie conclasion from all this is that, 
with regard to supersensuous matters, Scripture alone 
i& authoritative, and that reasoni^ is to be applied 
only to the support of Scripture " (S. Bh. H. i. 12. 

P> 426). . _ 

The place which Ramanuja thus assigns to Reason 

in regard to doctrines concerning the Deity is not in 
practice as scholastic as it seems in theory ior, as we 
have already seen. Revelation is not c^hned by him 
to Scripture, but is admitted as possible to the in- 
dixadum in his owm direct experience of the Deity. 
Moreover, the Scriptures, that is. the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta sutras, teach uo dear or consistent body 
of doctrine. Consequently, as it happens. Reason in 
the case of Ramanuja is hot bound by any hard and 
fast dogma, w'hich it is its sole task to defend, 
In^ed, so free does Ramanuja feel in tlie employ¬ 
ment of Reason, that he at times employs reason, 
not to support Scripture, but to make Scripture 
support him, Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
the function which Ramanuja assigns to Reason in 
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matters pertaining to the Deity is that of ^iipporting 
revealed truths. ' “ 

Since however the Scriptures give no definite and 
consistent guidance, the truths upon which Ramanuja 
relies are, as we shall see, those which came to him 
from 1 ^ own sectarian religion, Vaimavism. It is 
the Vaisipava view of Ddty, therefore, that ultimately 
l^ason must seek to support, but it must do so in 
the words of the Scriptures. Conseouently sectarian 
details, which naturally are not found in the Scriptures, 
are to be omitted, but the main doctrines of theism 
are to be retained and defended in the light of Scriptural 
teaching. This, then, is Reason’s special task in 
Ramanuja’s system, and in performing it, it is needless 
to say, it will be concerned mainly with quoting chapter 
and verse from the Scriptures ; but it must also seek 
to defend itself by independent arguments. It is on 
these arguments that we shall chiefly fix our attention, 
for the others ^and unfortunately they constitute the 
major part of Ram^uja’s arguments—being purely 
textual, have no philosophical v^ue. 


CHAPTER r 

THE iJATURE OF THE DElTy 

Since Ramanuja’s chief purpose in pliilsoophy is to 
justify the religious view of life as against the pure 
monism or advaitism, which Samkara liad made 
popular among pliilosophcrs, and according to which 
the basic assumptions of religion were to ^ regarded 
as ultimately false, his doctrine regarding the nature 
of the Deity is developed in opposition to, and by way 
of a criticism of, the advaitic view of the nature of 
Ultimate Reality, 

Brahman net pure unity 

In his Sribhasya, in which Ramanuja is concerned 
with laying the philosophical foundations of his faith, 
he examines carefully the advaitiii's view that Bralunan 
or Ultimate Reality is advaita or one without a second, 
that is, a pure One which excludes all differences. liis v 
contention is that such a pure non-dtiferenwd Being 
cannot be established by an appeal to experience, for 
the verdict of (a) consciousness m general, and in p^- 
ticular, in (6) speech (iaWa), (tf) perception, and (rf) in¬ 
ference is that the experienced is always a content 
characterised by differences* 

(«) JVo proof of non-differenced substance in 
consciousness 

" Should anyone, taking Ms stand on the received 
views of his sect, assert that the theory of a substance 
free from all difference (does not require any further 
means of proof but) is immediately estabhshed by 
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one's own consciousness ; W'e reply that he also is 
refuted by the fact, warranted by the \vitness of the 
Self, that all consciousness implies difference : all 
states of consciousness have for their object something 
that is marked by some difference, as appears in the 
case of judgments like ' I saw this/ " 

If £0 this it is replied that appeal to direct con¬ 
sciousness is of little value, for the verdict of inmiediate 
consciousness may often be falsiffed by investigation, 
Ramanuja points out that such is not the case in 
the matter under discussion, for in order to prove the 
falsity of the view that consciousness reveals differences 
it would tiave to be shown that consciousness reveals 
somethiiig different from differences, and in that very 
fact it would be admitted that consciousness does reve^ 
differences. '* Should a state of conscioiisness— 
although directly apprehended as implying difference 
— be determined by some fallacious reasoning to be 
devoid of difference, this determination could be 
effected only by means of some special attributes 
additional to the qu^ty of mere Being ; and owing 
to these special quajities on wliich the determination 
depends, that state of consciousness would clearly 
again be characterised by difference. The meaning 
of the mentioned determination could thus only be that 
of a thing affected with certain differences some other 
differences are denied ; but manifestJy tliis would not 
prove the existence of a thing free from all differences.” 

Further, consciousness has attributes such, for ex¬ 
ample, as self’llluminatedness, and thus itself pre¬ 
supposes differences. “To thought there at any rate 
belongs the quality of being Uiought and seif-dlnmin- 
atedness, for the knowing principle is observ'ed to have 
for its essential nature the tllummiug (making to shine 
forth) of objects. . . . Jloreover you yourself admit 
that to consciousness tliere actually bdoiig different 
attributes such as permanency (oneness, self-luminous' 
ness, etc.), and of these it cannot be shown that they 
are only Being in general.” 
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" And,” he continues, ” even if the latter point 
were admitted, we observe that there takes place a 
disenssion of different views, and you yourself 
attempt to prove your theory by means of the differ¬ 
ent^ between iho^ views and your own. It theiefore 
must be admitted that reality is affected with difference 
well established by valid means of proof " (S, Bli. I.i, i, 
pp. 39 and 40). 

(&) No proof of no*hdiff^enced substance in speech 

As to sound (speecli, it is specially apparent 

Uiat it possesses the pow'er of denoting only such things 
as are affected with difference. Speecli operates with 
words and sentences. Now a word ipada) originates 
from the combination of a radical element and a suffix, 
and as these tw'o elements have different meanings it 
necessarily foUow’S that the word itself can convey only 
a sense affected with difference.*' 

” And fuTtlier, the plurality of words is based on 
plurality of meanings : the sentence therefore which 
is an aggregate of words expresses some special com- 
bination of things (meanings of words), and hence 
has no power to denote a thing devoid of all difference,” 

Speech, there fore, which consists of words (composed 
of roots and varying suffixes) and of sentences (com¬ 
posed of several w'ords) clearly cannot testify to a thing 
devoid of all difference (S. Bh. L i, i, pp, 40 and 41). 

(c] iVo proof of non-differeticed substance in perception 

Perception, according to R^anuja, is of two kinds 
—determinate and indeterminate. Determinate per¬ 
ception is the apprehension of an object, for example, 
a cow as having numeroi^ qualities, and as similar 
to other cows already perceived. Indeterminate 
perception, on the other band, is the apprehension 
of an object, for example, a comet, which JS the first 
of its class to be perceived, and which, though per¬ 
ceived as liaving definite qualities, is not perceived 
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in relation to otlier members of the same class. ^ In 
both cases, it is obvious that the object is perceived 
as having various qualities, and therefore perception, 
whether determinate or indeterminate. 
concludes, is only of objects characterised by differ^ 
ences, and never of pure Being. " All apprehension 
by consciousness takes place by means of some dis¬ 
tinction. ' This is such and such.’ Nothing can be 
apprehended apart from some special feature of make 
or structure, as, e.g., the triangularly shaped dewlap 
in the case of cows. The true distinction between 
oon-determinate and determinate perception is that 
Uie former is the apprehension of the first individual 
among a number of t^gs belonging to the sa me class, 
while the latter is the appreliension of the second, 
third, and so on, individu^s. On tlie apprehension 
of the first individual cow the perceiving person is 
not consdous of the fact that the special shape which 
constitutes the genuine character of the class ' cows ’ 
extends to the present individual also ; while this 
special consciousness arises in tJie case of the per¬ 
ception of the second and third cow." Non-determinate 
perception, or perception of the first individual of a 
class, is never, Ramanuja empliasiaes, of an object 
free firom all determinations. “That it is such (ne., 
non*determinate) ^ is not due to non-apprehension 
of structure, colour, generic character and so on, for 
all these attributes are equally objects of sensuous 
perception ^and hence perceived as belonging to the 
first individuals also). From tlus Ramanuja concludes 
that perception—“ with its two subdivisions of non- 
determiiiate and determinate perception—^lso cannot 
be a means of knowledge for thin^ devoid of difier- 
Mice " (S. Bh. 1 , I, 1. pp. 41 and 42J. 

The conclusion is so important for the metaphysic^ 
structure which he hopes to erect on it, that Rfimanuja 
is not content to leave the matter thus. He wishes 
to make it perfectly clear that Uie experienced real— 

> Wtatli in pvcoilicsij m 
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m this case, the perceived real—is always a content 
characterised by differences. And it is the differences, 
thus always found to cohere in the unity of the ex¬ 
perienced real that Ramanuja would emphasi2e. 
Accordingly, not satisfied with demolishing the 
advaitin's non-differenced Substance, he proceeds to 
attack the BhednbhedavMin, who goes half w'ay 
tuw'ards admitting the reality of differences, but is 
afraid to go all the way and to say that differences 
are differences. The Bhedabhedavadin is, according 
to Ramanuja, one who says that differences are 
differences and yet also are not differences. The 
qualities are, and yet also are not, different from the 
objects in which they are found. This ^iew Ramanuja 
finds to he quite unacceptable. " Take tlie judgment 
* This is such and such, how can we realise here the 
non-difference of ' being thus ’ and ' being such and 
such ’ ? The ‘ such, and such' denotes a peculiar 
make characterised, e.g,, by a dewlap, tlie ' this' 
denotes the thing distinguished by that peculiar 
make ; the non'difference of these two is thus con¬ 
tradicted by immediate consciousness.*’ To slate 
Ram^uja's view' in modern philosopMcal language 
the * that ' is not the same as the * w'^t.' 

In insisting thus on the difference of the ' w'hat * 
from the * that/ Ramanuja, it is necessary to note, 
does not mean to assert tliat the ' what ' as generic 
quahty falls entirely outside the ' tliat * or object 
to w'hich it belongs. Indeed, liis whole contention 
iias been tliat the ‘ that ‘ as already demonstrated, 
is never a pure * tliat ' as the advaifin, according to 
liini, maintains, but always and only a ‘ that-what,' 
so that the * what ' is found contained in the ' Uiat.' 
But. and tlus is quite important for his Metapliysics, 
the * what ' is essentially different from the ' that ’ 
although it may be contained in the ' that,' It is 
this essential difference between the ' what' and the 
' that ’ that Ramanuja wishes to emphasise as against 
the Bhedabhedavadin, wlien he declares t fiat" wherever 
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we co^ise the relation of distinguistiing attribute 
and thing distinguished thereby, tlie two clearly 
present thcmseives to our mind as absolutely different/* 

It must, however^ be admitted that l^^aiiuja is 
Mrillmg to carry his distinction between tiie ' what * 
and the ' that' further than this> For he rlaims — 
again, one suspects, in the interests of his metaphysical 
theo^—^that the ‘ what' may include, besides g^eric 
<]ualities, other things which are capable of existing 
independently of the ' tliat ' to which they belong. 
“Some tilings—c,g., staffs and bracelets—appear 
^metimes as having a separate, independent ex¬ 
istence of their own ; at other times they present 
themselves as distinguishing attributes of other things 
or bein^ (i.e.. of the persons carrying staffs or ^^learing 
bracelets). Other entities—e.g., the generic character 
of cows—have a l>eing only in so far as they constitute 
tile form of substances and thus aJu-ay^ present 
themselves as distinguishing attributes of "those sub¬ 
stances. In both cases there is the same relation 
of distinguishing attribute and the things ^tinguished 
thereby, and these two are apprehend^ as absolutely 
different. The difference twtween the two classes 
of entities is only that staffs, bracelets ajifi jiimilur 
things are capable of being apprehended in separation 
from other tilings, W'hilc the generic characteristics 
of a species are absolutely incapable thereof " (S. Bh. 
I. 1.1, pp. 42 and 43 . \Miether Ramanuja is justified 
or not in stretching the substance-attribute relation 
to cover cases which are not generally regarded as 
cases, of that relationship, his point is dear that tfie 
distinguishing attribute is quite distinct from the sub¬ 
stance to which it belongs. 

But in thus establisliing as against the Bheda- 
bhedavadin tliat perception always reveals attributes 
w'hich are entirety different from the substance to 
which tliey belong, R^anuja finds himself exposed 
to two objections. It might he said that, if the attri¬ 
bute is entirely different from the substance, then a 
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third term is required to relate them to each other, and 
that tenn needs stili another and so on ad in^Niium. 
Besides, it might be said that we are committed to a 
logical sec-saw, ior we declare tliat the qualities are 
known by knowing the object, and at the same time 
we also declare that the thing is knowTi by knowing 
its qualities (S* Bh. L ii, p. 32), Ramanuja meets 
hotli objections by pointing out that they rest on w 
artificial separation oI qualities from things; in 
reality qualities and the objects in which they inltere 
exist inseparably united together. Consequently at the 
very moment that the quality is perceived the object is 
also perceived, and at the very moment that the object 
is perceived the quality is also perceived. There is no 
question, therefore, of either bringing tjie quality and 
the object together, by means of other terms ad iitfini' 
ium, or of apprehending one first and then by 
means of it apprehending the other. Accordingly in 
answer to those who raise such objections Kam^uja 
replies, " We point out that these charges are com¬ 
pletely refuted by the fact that the only objects 
of perception are things dktinguisiied by generic 
character and so on, and that generic cliaracter and 
so on—as beiiig relative thingS“-give at once rise 
to the judgment as to the distinction between them¬ 
selves and the things in which they inhere. You 
yourself admit that in the case of knowledge and in 
that of colour and other qualities this relation holds 
good, viz., that something wlvich gives rise to a judg¬ 
ment about another thing at the same time gives rise to 
a judgment about Itsetf ‘ tlie same may therefore be 
admitted with regard to difference. ^ For this reason the 
charge of a rigressits infinilum and a logical see-saw 
cannot be upheld. For even if perceptive cognition 
takes place within one moment, we apprehend within 

* ciplimfr m m " Colmir rrv^i itr^ as fceJI tJimg 
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that moment the generic character which constitutes on 
the one liand the diJSerence of the thing from others, 
and on the other band the peculiar character of the 
thing itself, and thus there remains nothing to be 
apprehended in a second moment ” {S. Bh, 1. i< t, 
p. 44). In this way Ramanuja empharicaUy maintains 
that though the attribute is quite distinct from the 
substance, nevertheless what ts experienced is always 
a substance-attribute, and never a bare substance 
with W'hich an attribute has later to be artificially 
united, Ramanuja regards tliis conclusion as so 
important that he pdes evidence upon evidence to 
support it, 

" If perception made us apprehend only pure Being, 
judgments pearly referring to different objects—sudt 
as * here is a jar,' * there is a piece of doth'—^would be 
devoid of all meaning." 

" If through perception we did not apprehend 
difference—as marked by generic ctiaracter, etc., con¬ 
stituting the structure or m^e of a thing—^why should 
a man searching for a horse not be satilised with hnding 
a buffalo ? " 

" If mere Being only were the object of all our 
cognitions, why should we not remember, in the case 
of eadi particuJar cognition, all the words which are 
connected with all our cognitions ? " Why, in other 
words, do w'e not cognise ^ Being at once at any one 
time } 

" If the cognition of a horse and that of an elephant 
had one object only, the later cognition would cause 
us to apprehend only what was apprehended before, 
and there being thus no difference (of object of 
cognition) there wou d be nothing to distiugukh the 
later state of cognition from remembrance." Since 
all objects are assumed to be one, later cognition can 
only be a remembrance of what has already been 
cognised; and tills is manifestly absurd. " If on the 
other hand a difference is admitted for each state 
of coosciousuess, we admit Utexeby tliat pcrcep- 
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tipn has for its objects the things affected with 
ifference/’ 

If ail acts of cognition had one and the same object 
only, it would follow that tiiere are no persons cither 
de^ or blind," for reality being sometliing which is 
void of differences, it can make no difference in cog¬ 
nition to be without ear or eye, 

" Nor does, as a matter of fact, the eye appreiiend 
mere Being only ; for what it does apprehend is colour 
and the coloured thing, and those other qualities (viz,, 
extension, etc.) which inhere in the thing tog^er 
with colour. Nor does feeling do so ; for it has for 
its object things palpable. Nor have the ear and the 
other senses mere Being for tlteir object; but they 
relate to what is distinguished by a special sound or 
taste or smell- Hence there is not any source of 
knowledge causing us to apprehend mere Being." 

" From all this we conclude that perception lias for 
its object only what is distinguished by difference 
manifesting itself in generic character and so on, which 
constitute the make or structure of a thing " (S. Bh. 
1 . I. I, pp, 44 and 45), 


(if) No proof of non-diffcrtnc€d suhUance in inference 

Now that it has been shown very fuUv that per¬ 
ception reveals only w'hat is characterised by differ¬ 
ences, and never something w'hich is pure qualityless 
Being, it is easy to show that inference also does the 
same, for inf^nce rests on knowledge obtained 
through perception- " Perception^ thus haying for 
its object only what is marked by difference, inference 
also is in the "same case ; for its object is only what is 
distinguished by coimecrion wiili things known through 
perception and’other means of knowledge. And thus, 
even in the case of disagreement as to the number of 
the different instruments of knowledge, a thing devoid 
of difference could not be established by any one of 
them since the instruments of knowle(^e acknowled^d 
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by all ha\'e only one and the same object, viz., what 
is marked by difference,*’ 

But if it is said that, though perception reveals 
differences as real, still inference may establish in 
opposition to perception that difference are unreal, 
Ramanuja has already pointed out that in the matter 
under dispute inference cannot (to this, for to do m 
inference would have to establish tliat Reality is 
from, what it is revealed to be in perception, 
and in that very fact it would be admitting the re^^ty 
of differences. Moreover, lie now points out that it is 
impossible to sav that, though perception reveals 
di&rences as real, inference may come to a contrary 
conclusion : for to do so inference would liave to 
contrafiict itself. It would liave to establish that 
differences are unreal on the ground tliat they are real, 
i.e., on the ground of perception on wliich inference 
ultimately rests. Accordingly lie declares that " a 
person who maintains the existence of a thing devoid 
of difference on the ground of differences affecting 
tliat very thing simply contradicts himself without 
knowing what he does ’* (S. Bh. 1 . 1. i, p. 43 )* 

From all tliis Ramanuja concludes that ihere is no 
proof anywhere in expenence of a substance imquah- 
fied by differences, or, slated positively, that the <miy 
Real reveled in experience, is one which is characterized 
tlirougliout by diBerences, 

Brahtnnn not pure ThouglU 

Tlie Advaititt maintains that the pure qualityless 
Being which is according to him the only ultimate 
Reality is identical with pure thought or consciousness, 
for while ah other thin^ are seen to exist in relation 
to consciousness, which thus explains or iliununates 
all things, consciousness alone is not explained in 
relation to anything other than itself, for consciousness 
is self-illununei It therefore proves itself as well as 
all other kinds of being, and is hence supremely real. 
And since on the Advaitin’s assumptions difierence is 
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ultimately unieat all things otlier than pare hoq- 
difierenced consciousness are ultimately unreal. Heuce 
Brahman or ultimate Reality is identical with pure 
thought or consciousness (S. &Ii, L i. i, pp. 33-35). 

Such a view which deprives the Supreme Being of 
personality and reduces Him to bare qualitylcss thought 
IS the very antithesis of the soul-entrancing God of 
the Alvars, or of the intensely human Krsm of the 
Bhagavadgita. Ramanuja must therefore show that 
the view of Brahman as pure thought is falsOt and that 
the Supreme Bang may be, nay more, must be, con¬ 
ceived as Seli or Person. 

To do so. Ram^uja draws upon w'hat he has already 
established with regard to the experienced real as 
always characterised by differences. Since evenThing 
experienced is found to display differences within 
itself, and since all proof rests on experience, the 
advaitin cannot prove liis non-differenoed pure thought 
to be real. If he attempts to prove it, it will begin 
to display attributes, for all things capable of proof 
have attributes and if he does not prove it. it is reduced 
to a mere fanciful hypothesis, contradicted by experi¬ 
ence. He therefore confronts the advaitin with a 
di lemma. ‘ ‘ Ginscvousness i s either proved (established) 
or not. If it is proved, it loilows that it possesses 
attributes: if it is not, it is something absolutely 
nugatory, Uke a sky-dower, and mmilar purely imagin¬ 
ary things " (S. Bh. 1. i. r, p. 55). 

Moreover the advaitin Mmself predicates certain 
attributes such as eternity, oneness and sellTuminous- 
ness of ultimate Thought, so that even on his hypothesis 
Braliman is not pure attributeless thought, ” Nor 
may you urge against this that all these alleged attri¬ 
butes are in reality mere consciousness or ' knowing ' 
for they are essentially distinct." For example, 
eternity means ' being present in all time ‘; onc-ness 
means' being defmed by the number one * ; and these 
are not the same as wdiat consciousness means. 
Similarly self-luminousness is not the same as luminous- 
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or knowing: for while lumtnousness means ibe 
capacity to illuminate otlier objects, sell-luminousness 
means the capadtv to illuminate itself. Consequently 
the Thought which the advaitin daims to be ultimate 
is not after all qxialityless. It has several distinct 
attributes. Further Ramanuja adds, even if it is said 
that these qualities are not positive attributes existing 
within the nature of thought, but merely indicate the 
absence in thought of qualities opposed to them, and 
hence are to be described as negative attributes, 
you still cannot avoid the admission that they are 
attributes of consciousness ” ; for as negative attri¬ 
butes, they qtiahfy the nature of consdousuess as being 
tlie opposite of non-eternal, non-one, and such like. 
Tliat they do qualify the nature of consciousness, and 
hence are attributes, is proved by the fact, that 
otherwise it would be possible to ascribe non-etemality, 
non-oneness and such like to consciousness (S. Bh, 
1. I, I, p, 55). For these reasons, then, it must be 
admitted that even the advaitin does not regard 
Brahman as qualityless Thought, 

So far it has been shown tliat Brahman cannot be 
regarded as pure non-differcnced cousdotisness. Now 
it remains to establish as against the advaitin tliat 
Brahman must be regarded as Self or Person. We may 
do so by considering wiiat is p'esupposed by conscious¬ 
ness. with which the advaitin equates Brahman. 

Consciousness is regarded as proof {siddht) itself. 
If it is proof, then it must be proof of something to 
someone ; that is, consciousness inevitably presupposes 
a self on the one hand and objects on the other. And 
if it thus presupposes a self to wliich it belongs, it is 
dear that it is this seif which is the Agent in con¬ 
sciousness, and not consciousness itself. To explain : 
the essential character of consciousness or knowledge 
is that by its very existence it renders things capable 
of becoming objects, to its own substrate, of thought 
and speech. Tliis consciousness which is 

also termed Jndm, avagati, samvid, is a particular 
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attribute belonging to a conscious self and related 
to an object; as such it is known to everyone on the 
testimony of his own seif—as appears from ordinary 
judgmeTits such as ' 1 know the jar,' ' I understand 
this matter.’ . . , That such is the essential nature 
of consciousness you yourself admit ; for you have 
proved thereby its self-luminousness. Of this con¬ 
sciousness U'hich tlms clearly presents itself as the 
attribute of an agent and as related to an object 
it would be difficult indeed to prove that at the same 
time it is itself the agent, as difficult as it would be to 
prove that the abject of action is tlie agent." That 
is, since consciousness is onlv the activity or function 
of a sell, it is the self that b ultimate, not consciousness. 

That consciousness is the activity of a sdf which is 
other than its conscious states is seen from the fact 
that consciousness consists of momentary mental states, 
wbicli require a permanent self as their substrate and 
relating principle. Recognition, for ejiample would 
clearly be impossible unless there were a permanent 
sdf, not to be identified ^rilh any of its mental states, 
but persisting through all its experiences and relating 
its present state of consciousness with its previous 
conscious states. " For we dearly see that this agent 
(the subject of consciousness) is permanent (constant), 
while its attribute, i,e., consciousness, not diSering 
herein from joy', grief, and the life, rises, persists for 
some time, and then comes to an end. The permanency 
of the conscious subject is proved by the fact of 
recognition. ' Thb very same thing was formerly 
apprehended by me.' The noit-permanency of con¬ 
sciousness, on the other hand, b proved by thought 
expressing itself in the following forms : ' I know 
at present/ ' 1 knew at a time,' ' 1, the knowing sub¬ 
ject, no longer have knowledge of thb thing/ How 
then should consciousness and the conscious subject 
be one ? If consciousness which changes every 
moment were admitted to constitute the conscious 
subject, it w'ould impossible for us to recognise the 
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thing seen to-day as the one we saw )resterday. for 
what has been perceived by one cannot be recognised 
by another. . . . For recognition implies a conscious 
subject persisting from the earlier to the later moment, 
and not merely conscioiisness " (S. Bh. I, i. i. pp. 
56 and 57), TTierefore we may conclude that con¬ 
sciousness presQppijses a conscious self which is not 
identihabie with consciousness itself. 

*' In general we may say that where there is light 
it must belong to something, as shown by the light of a 
lamp. The Self thus cannot be mere consciousness. 
The grammarians moreover tell us that words such as 
' consciousness,’' knowledge,' etc., are relative 1 neither 
ordinary' nor Vedic language uses expressions such as 
' be know’s' without reference to an object known and 
an agent who knou’s. ” AJJ which shows that the 
sdJ-luminous Self is a knower, i.e., a knowing subject ; 
and not pure light (oon-persotial Intelligence} " (S. Bh. 
1. 1. 1, p. 60] . 

His analysis of consciousness thus leads Ramanuja 
to the conclusion that consciousness presupposes a 
conscious self, and that this self cannot, as tlie advaitin 
claims, be identified with mere consciousness. Apply¬ 
ing this condusion to Brahman, it Is clear that if 
consciousness is predicated of Brahman, He cannot 
be mere non-differenced consciousness, but must be a 
self which is characterised by consciousness. 

Further Ram^uja points out that the consciousness 
which the advaitin is anxious to predicate of Brahman 
is impossible and hence unreal, and that therefore 
Brahman is in the end reduced by tiie advaitin to 
something not unlike the unconscious Pradhana, For 
tJie advaitin predicates of Bralnnan dtstinctionless 
consciousness ; but can consciousness exist where all 
distinctions are unreal ? " On the theory of , . , a 

Braliman that Ls notlung but distinctionless intelligence 
even the witnessing function of consciousness would 
be unreal." " To be intelligent means to possess the 
quality of intelligence ; a being devoid of the quality 
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of thought would not differ in nattiie from the 
I*radhdna/* 

*■ Further, ou the theory of Bmhman being mere 
non-difierenced light it wrmld be difficult to prove 
tliat Br^unan is self-luminous. For by light w'c 
understand that p^icular tiling which renders it^lf, 
as wdl as other tilings, capable of becoming the object 
of ordinary' thought and speech ; but as a tiling devoid 
of all difference does not, of course, possess these two 
characteristics, it follows tliat it is as devoid of in¬ 
telligence as a pot may be,” 

" Let it then be assumed that althoagh a tiling 
devoid of all distinction does not actually possess these 
characteristics, yet it has the potentiality of poss^ing 
them t But if it possesses the attribute of potentiality 
it is clear that you abandon your entire theory of a 
substance devoid of all distmetion! . . . Moreover, 
potentiality means capability to produce certain special 
effects, and hence can be detetnuned on the ground of 
those special effects only. But if there are no means 
of knowing these particular effects, there are also no 
means of cognising potentiality," 

'* It therefore remains a settled conclusion that the 
Bralunan to be known is nothing else but the highest 
Person " <S. Eh. 1 . i. 12 , pp. 207 and 208). 

So far we have sought merely by empirical reasonmg 
to show that Brahman cannot be quaiityless Bdng nor 
pure Urought, but must be a Self characterised by 
thought as well as by several other attributes. But 
empirical reasoning cannot of itself avail, as we have 
already shown, to establish anytliing with r^md to 
Bralunan ’ for, in regard to such matters Scripture 
is our ultimate authority. If, therefore. Scripture 
teaches that Eraliman is pure qualityle^ Thought, 
we must agree that ah our reasoning is futUe, and that 
the ad’^’aitin's viexv regarding the nature of Brahman 
is the only one that can be accepted. But wliat does 
Scripture teach ? And herein we come upon our 
supreme and final argument against the advaitin, for 
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his view regarding the nature of Brahman is contra¬ 
dicted by &ripture. 

Brahman is high^t Set/ cfiaracierised fry excelUnt 
aiiribuies 

The advaitin seeks to maintain his views that 
Brahma is pure non-diffcrencerl substance by fixing 
on Scriptural texts such as ' Being only tins was in 
the beginning.’ ‘ one only without a secondf' and such 
like* R^^uja declares tliat to fix only on such 
texts and to overlook or explain away texts which 
predicate attributes of Brahman is entirely unjustified* 
WTiat is necessary, he contends, is to arrive at a view 
where all texts receive a consistent interpretation, 
but where none are sacrificed for the sake of upholding 
teaching derived from some texts to the exclusion 
of others. The principle which he lays dottn for 
interpreting scriptural tc-Xts is “ that the qualities 
attributed in all Sakhas to Brahman * * . should be 
taken over into the passage under discussion also " 
(S* Bh. 1 . I. I, p. So). Tliat is, no pass^e should be 
interpreted purely in the light of what it itself seems 
to say, but its meaning should be gatliered also from 
the general teaching of the Scriptures, as that is 
obtained from a conridemtion of all otlier texts* 
This principle the advaitin also accepts; but, R^tlnuja 
complains, he makes wrong use of it (p. 80), for though 
he also interprets individual texts in the fight of what 
he regards as the general teaching of the Scriptures, 
his view' as to what is the general teaching of the 
Scriptures is based on a consideration of only some 
texts to the exclusLon of all others. For example, the 
advaitin interprets the text, ' one only without a 
second,' to mean that Brahman is a pure unity devoid 
of all differences. But Raiu^uja asks, if this be true, 
what abo'iit oUier passages which predicate " eternity 
and other attributes of Brahman which you yourself 
assume ? ” Wlien these passages are ^so taken into 
consideration, the text that Brahman is ' one only 
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'Without a second ‘ will have to be viewed as teaching, 
not that Brahnian is devoid of q-ualities, but that He 
is one, like whom there is none other. '* WTiat the 
phrase ' without a second ‘ really turns at intimating 
is tliat Brahman, possesst^ maniioLd powers, and this 
it does by denying the ejdstence of another ruling 
principle different from Bialiman. ... The clause 
' Being only this was in the beginning, one only,' 
teaches that Brahman when about to create constitutes 
the substantial cause of the w'orid. Here the idea of 
some further operative cause capable of giving rise 
to the effect naturally presents its^ to the mind, and 
hence we understand tliat the added clause, ' without 
a second,' is meant to negative such an additional 
cause " (S. Bh. L i. i, p. 8o). 

Similarly when some texts declare that Brahman is 
free from qualities, the advaitin makes the mistake of 
interpreting them in isolation, without considering 
other texts which describe Bralrman as having 5e\^ral 
qualities. When tliese texts are ahso considered. 
Ramanuja says, shall have to conclude that the 
passages which declare that Brahman is without 
qualities " are meant to negative the evil qualities 
depending on Prukriit” and not all qualities as such 
(S. Bh. L t. I, p. hi). * We may therefore conclude 
in the light of both sets of passages, that what the 
Scripture means to teach is that Brahman has many 
excellent qualities, but is devoid of all evil qualities. 

Further, Ramanuja argues, the advaitin himself 
admits iliat the Scripture teaches tjiai Brahman lias 
some qualities, for he accepts the text which declares, 
' true knowledge, inhnite is Br ahm an,’ and " the co¬ 
ordination of the lenns of which it fvis„ this text) * 
consists ei^suns itself in so far only as denoting one 
thing distinguished by several attributes. For co¬ 
ordination {sdmanddhiftaranya, lit., ' the abiding of 

^ AUai laa c-osuBrnt mi Bhg. Xlll 2, 4ti aEid 4if„ m 
GcTiiLdAcijyii^^ TrutUjHjan. 

" Tbu WDitis 'm pfljeinh/!^a are miae. 
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several things in a common substrate ') means the 
reference (of several tcrros) to one thing, there being 
a diilercnoe of reason for the application (of several 
terms to one thing). Now whether we take the 
several terms, ‘ True/ * ICnowledge/ ' Infinite/ in 
their primary sense, i,e., as denoting qualities, or as 
denoting modes of being opposed to whatever is 
contrary to those qualities ; in either case vne must 
needs admit a plur^ty of causes for the appKcation 
of those several terms to one t hin g There is, however, 
that difference lietween the two alternatives tliat in 
the former case the terms preserve their prunary 
meaning, wliile in the latter case their denotive jxjwer 
depends on so-called 'implication' {hksan^. Nor 
can it be said that the opposition in nature to non- 
knowledge, etc. (which is the purport of tlie terms on 
the hypothesis of constitutes nothing more 

than the essential nature (of one non-differcnced 
substance, the three terms thus ha\ing one purport 
only) : for as such essential nature would be sujfidently 
apprehended through one term, the employment of 
further terms would be purposeless. This view would 
moreover be in conflict with co-ordination, as it would 
not allow of difference of motive for several terms 
applied to one thing. On, the other hand it cannot be 
urged against the former alternative that the distinction 
of several attributes predicated of one thing Implies 
a distinction in the thing to which the attributes 
belong, and that from this it follows that the several 
terms denote several things—a result which also 
could not be reconciled with ' co-ordination *; for 
what * co-ordination ’ aims at is just to convey the 
idea of one thing being qualified by several attributes. 
For the gramniarians define ‘ co-ordination' as the 
applet ion, to one thing, of several words, for the 
application of each of which tl^ere is a different motive,” 
Scripture, therefore, must be admitted by the advaitln 
to teach that Brahman is not a pure non-difierenoed 
unity, devoid of all attributes. 
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Not niay tlie advailio claim that Scriptijre teaches 
that BTahinan is pure thought or knowledge. " Those 
texts . . * which refer to mere knowledge dedare 
indeed that knowledge is the essential nature of 
Brahman, but this does not mean that mere knowledge 
constitutes the fundarnental reality. . . . That 
Brahman is a knowing subject al! scriptural texts 
declare ; cL ‘ He who is all knowing ' (Mund. Up, 
1 . I, 9.) ... * This divine being thought ' (Ch^d, Up. 
VI. 3.2), , . , ‘ He who arranges the wishes—as eternal 
of those who are not ctem^, as thiidcer of (other) 
thinkers , , (Ka. Up. 11 . 5. 13); ’ Let us know Him 
the highest of Lords, the great Lord, the liighest 
deity of deities, the master of masters, tlje highest 
above the God, the lord of the world, the adorable 
one ‘ (Svet. Up, VI. 7) ; ' No one is seen like unto him 
or better, his high povi'er is revealed as manifold, 
forming his essential nature, as know'ledge strength, 
and action' (Svet. Up, VI. 8); ' That is the ^If, 
free from sin, ageless, deathless, griefiess, free from 
hunger and thirst whose wishes are true, w’hose pur¬ 
poses are true' (Chand, Up VUl 1. 5). These and 
other texts declare that to Brahman, whose essential 
nature is knowledge, there belong many excellent 
qualities—among which that of being a knowing 
subject stands first ” (S. Bh. 1. 1.1, p. 81). 

Nor may the advaitin sa^' that Scripture teaches 
that Brahman is pure Bliss. “ Your assertion that the 
text ' Bliss is Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. UL 6. r) proves 
pure Bliss to constitute the essential nature of Brahman 
is already disposed of by the refutation of the view 
that knowledge (consciousness) constitutes the essential 
nature of Brahman ; Brahman being in reality the 
substrate only of knowledge. For by bliss w^e nnder- 
staud a pleasing state of consciousness. Such passages 
as ’ consciousness, bliss is Braliman ' therefore mean 
’ consciousness the essential character of whidi is 
bliss—^is Brahman.' On this identity of the two 
things there rests that homogeneous character of 
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Braliman, so much insisted upon by yourself- And in 
the same wav as numerous passages teach that 
BraJiman, whik having knowledge for its essential 
nature, Ls at the same time a Imowing subject, so 
other passages, speaking of Bralrman as sometlhiig 
separate from mere bliss, show it to be not mere bliss 
but a subject enjoying bliss ; cf, ‘ That is one bliss of 
Brahman ‘ (Taitt. Up. II. 8. 4) ; * he knowing tlie bliss 
of Braliman ’ (Taitt. Up. II. g. i}. To be a subject 
enjoying bliss is in fact the same as to be a conscious 
subject" (S. Bh, I. I. I, p. 84). 

Moreover, Ram^uja adds, the bliss of Brahman may 
be said to indicate His excellent qualities, for in the 
Scriptural section whicli speaks 01 the relative bliss 
enjoyed by souls in different worlds, the liighcst bliss 
is said to be the bliss of Braliman * that is, the soul 
which realises Him finds Him to have auspicious 
qualities wliich fulfil all its desires and thus produce 
in it supreme bliss. Accordingly Ramanuja writes ‘ 
*' the section ' one hundred times that human bliss,' 
etc., makes statements as to the relative bliss enjoyed 
by the difierent classes of embodied souls; the con¬ 
cluding passage, ' He who knows the bli^ of that 
Brahman from whence ail speech together with the 
imnd, turns away unable to reach it,' hence must be 
taken as proclaiming with emphasis the infinite nature 
of Brahman's auspicious qualities. Moreover, a clausa 
in the chapter under discussion—via., ' he obtains 
all desires, together w ith Bralunan the albwise ’ 
(Taitt. 11. 1}—w hich gives iniormation as to the fruit 
of the knowledge of Brahman clearly declares tlie in- 
ftnite nature of the qualities of the highest all-wise 
Bralunan. The desires are the auspicious qualities 
of Brahman which are the objects of desire ; the man 
vfho knows Brahman obtains, together with Braliman, 
ail qualities of it. The expression ' together with ' 
is meant to bring out the primary importance of the 
qualities " (S. Bh. 1.1. i, p. 82). Thus when Brahman 
is spoken of as bliss, reference is to the many bliss- 
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producing, auspicious qualities which belong to the 
nature of Brtdunan. Far from teaching that Brahman 
is void of qualities, Scripture- is tiius found to maintain 
that Brahman has many excellent qualities. 

But it may be asked, why if Brahman is known to 
have such auspicious qualities docs Scripture neverthe¬ 
less teach, as in the Kena Upani^d, ' By whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought,' ' not understood 
by those who understand * (II. j). In answer 
Bimanuja declares that the passage when understood 
in relation to the Taittiriya text above discussed 
explains itself thus, " We are inforujed by the 
passage ' from whence speech together with mind 
turns away, being unable to reach it' that tlm infinite 
Brahman with its unlimited excellences cannot be 
defined either by mind or speech as being so or so 
much, and from this we conclude tlie Kena text to 
mean that Brahman is not thought and not understood 
by those w'^ho understand it to be pf a definitely 
hmited nature, Brahman in truth being unlimited" 
(S, Bh. 1 , i. I, p. 83). 

Similarly in commenting on the Brhadaranyaka 
text which declares tliat Brahman is ' not so, not so,' 
K^^uja argues tliat tlie pass^e is not intended to 
leach that Bi^unan has no qualities, but only that He 
is not to be regarded as limited to the qualities already 
enmnemted. ” The passage denies that limited nature 
of Brahman which would result from BraJunan being 
viewed as distingrrisVied by the previously stated 
attributes only. The word so refers to that limited 
nature and the phrase not so therefore means that 
Brahman is not distinguished by the prerioosly stated 
modes only. This interpretation is further conlirmed 
by the fact tliat after that negative phrase, further 
qualities of Bralrman are dedared by tie text: ' For 
there is not anything higher than this not so. Then 
comes the name, the Tfuc of the True \ for the pranas 
are tire True, and be is the True of them.' That 
means: Than that Brahman rvhich is expressed by 
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the phrase ' not so' there is no other thing iiigher, 
there is nothing more exalted than Brahman 
either in essential nature or in quaiities. And of tliat 
Brahman the name is ‘ True of the True.' As thus 
tJie complementary passage declares Brahman to be 
connected with certain qualities, the dause ' not so. 
not so' (to which tliat passage is complementary) 
cannot deny that BraJunan possesses distinctive attri¬ 
butes, but only tliat Brahman’s nature is to be conhned 
to the attributes previousiy stated *' (S. BIl III. 2. 22, 
pp, 616 and 617). 

Accordingly it would seem that the teachii^ of 
Scripture is noi that Braiunan is a substance void of 
qualities, nor tliought \'oid of attributes, but tliat Ke 
is highest Self, whose essential attribute is knowledge 
characterised by bliss, who is possessed of an unlimited 
number of auspicious qualities but excludes all evil 
qualities, and similar to, or higher than, ivhom tliere 
is no other. Empirical reasoning points to a view of 
Reality as characteriseil by differences; Scripture 
confirms it by describing Braiiman as tiaving excdlent 
qualities. Hence this riew is undoubtedly true. 

But it may be asked—Whence did Ramanuja 
obtain this doctnne ? He claims that Scripture (i.e., 
in this case, the Upani^ds) teaches it. But our 
account of the Upani^ds has already shown that no 
such clearly formmated doctrine is to be found in them. 
Moreover Ram^uja himself is aware of this fact, 
as is clear from the great pains he takes, as we have 
briefly indicated above, to explain L-pani^^dic texts 
wliich conflict with his view. l*urther, the Upani^dic 
passages which lie cites (cf, $. Bh.. pp. 81-84) as teach¬ 
ing his view of the nature of Bralmriari arc so few and 
uncertain in meaning that we may be sure that he did 
not derive his doctrine from them. Besides liis very 
eagerness to claim support for his view from Scripture 
seems to reveal tlie fact tliat he obtained Ids doctrine 
from other sources. W hat those sources were, we luive 
already suggested, viz., the beliefs of the religious 
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sect, Vais^navism, to which he belonged, tn tJiis 
view we are now confirmed, lor after showing that his 
doctrine regarding the nature of Brahman is taught 
by Scripture, tiarnSnuja proceeds to show that it is 
al^ tai^ht by tJie Visnu Purana, and the passages 
whidr he cites so fidly reflect the view which he advo¬ 
cates throughout the Sribhasya. llrat Brahman is 
highest Person, characterised by the most blessed 
attributes, and free from all evil qualities, that it is 
not by any means improbable that it Is to the Vi^u 
Purina in particular, and to Vaisnavism in general, 
tliat R^anuja turned for his doctrine regarding the 
nature of the Deity. He at any rate found in the 
Vimu Parana a description of the blessed qualities 
of the Deity, which description he failed to find 
except in very meagre form in the Upanisads. He 
accordingly depends, chiefly on the Vi^u Purana 
for an enumeration of the attributes which belong 
to the Divine nature, WTiat these are W'e shall see 
if w^e follow Ramanuja in hb citation of passages from 
the Vimn Purana. 

" *He transcends the fundamental matter of all 
beings its modifications, properties and imperfections 
. . . all auspidouB qualities constitute tus nature. 
The whole creation of beings is taken out of a small 
part of his power. Assuming at will whatever form 
he desires he bestows benefits on the whole world 
effected by liim. Glory, strength, dominion, wisdom, 
energy, power and other attributes arc collected in 
liim, Supreme of the supreme in whom no troubles 
abide, ruler over Ijigli and low, lord in collectible and 
distributive form, non-manifest and manifest, universal 
lord, all-seeing, ail-knowing, all-powerful, highest Lord. 
The knowledge by which that perfect, pure, liighest, 
stainless homogeneous (Br ahman ) is known or per¬ 
ceived or comprehended—that is knwoledge; aU else 
U ignorance ‘ (Visnu Purana VI, 5. 83-S7}. ' To that 
pure one of mighty po>ver the highest Brahman to 
which no term is applicable, the cause of all causes, 
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the name Bha^avat is suitable. The letter bhtt implies 
both the chetishcr and supporter, the letter ga the 
leader, mover and creator. The two syllables bhaga 
indicate the six attribirtes dominion, strength, gl^>ryr 
splendour, wisdom, dispassion. That in him—the 
universal Sell, the Sell of tiie beings—'all beings dwell 
and that he dwells in all, this is the meaning of the 
letter va. Wisdom, might, strength, dominion, gloiy, 
without anv evil qualities, are all denoted by the word 
bhogavat. This great word bhagavai is the name of 
Vasudeva, who is the highest Rahman—and of no 
one else. Tliis word which denotes persons worthy 
of reverence in general is used in its primary sense 
with reference to Vasudeva only : in a derived sense 
witli regard to other persons * (Vr§. P. Vi, 5.72), . . 

” * Him who is of tliis kind, stainless, eternal, all 
pcr\'ading, imperislrabie, free from all evil, named 
Visnu, the highest abode ' (Vi?. P. I, 2^. 53) ; ' He 
who is the highest of the high, the Person, the highest 
Self, founded on himself ; wh(> is devoid of all the 
distinguishing cliaractcristics of colour, caste and the 
like: who is exempt from birth, change, increase, 
decay and death 1 of whom it can only be said that he 
ever is. He is everywhere and in him everything 
abides, hence he is called Vasudeva by those who know. 
He is Brahman, eternal, supreme, imperishable, un- 
decayhig, of one essential nature and ever pure, as free 
from*aU defects ’ (Vis. P, I. 2. 10-14)," 

"These and other texts/' Ram^ujia concludes, 
'* teach that the liighest Birman is essentially 
from all imperfection whatsoever, (and) comprises 
within itself all auspidous qualities ’* (S. Bh. I. 1. i, 

pp. 86-88). 

There are tw'o points w'hich are worthy of note in 
connection with the qualities above enumerated, for 
they reve^ ideas not to be found in the Upanisads, 
and hence are to be regarded as distinctly sectarian, 
Ramanuja accepts them, though there is no warrant 
for them in the Upanisati, and they form a fundamen- 
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taj part of his “inew reganUng the Deity. One of them 
is the enumeraticm of six qualities-glory, strength, 
dominion, 'wisdom, energy and po’i^'er—as belonging 
to Bialiman, It is significant that in. the few dtations 
given by Raminuja from the Visnu Purana, these 
qi^ties are repeated as many as* three times. It 
will be remembered that these six qualities play an 
important part in Pancaratra philsoophy. Ramanuja 
refers to them repeatedly in Ids works, > and it must 
therefore be concluded that tliey formed a funda¬ 
mental part of his conception regarding the Deity. 
The otfier point worthy of note is the description of the 
Deity as assuming various forms for the benefit of the 
world- This again, as we have seen, is a doctrine of 
long standing among the Vaisnavns, and very central 
in their thought of the Deity, but not to be found in 
the Upanisads. The attributes which it presupposes 
in the Supreme Being is love, and l^am^uja, as we 
sliall does not hesitate to dwell with great feeling 
on tills attribute of the Deity, when he deals vrith the 
topic of incarnation. 

Anotlier point is also noticeable, though it cannot be 
to be peculiarly \^^ava. for, as we have seen, 
it is not lacking entirely even in the Upanisads—the 
view, namely that the Deity is a Perfect being' in wliom 
there is no evil. But -^vhile in the Upanisads this 
doctrine is ne^-er clearly or consistently fonuulated, 
the Sri Bhasy^ passages w*e have cited show Ramanuja 
consistently maintaiiiing that Brahman has only 
auspicious qualities, and tliat He is entirely free frorn 
evil quaJilics. It is significant Uiat the passages from 
the Visnu PurSna which he selects to support his \iew 
also make it very dear that Brahman is free from all 
defects, and that nothing but auspicious qualities 
constitute nature. So central in Kimanuja's view 
of the Deity is the doctrine that Brahman is altogether 
perfect and excludes everything tiiat is evil, that he 


► Cf., E.g i Bh,. pp ja4, 608 ; Bhg. Bh.. pp, 6, aii. aj6, jtj. 
jSi, 3Sj. i<»8 {CaviBdlc6iy-<^'» 'XnuuiiuiitULi, 
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introduces this teaching wherever possible, even for 
example when he is discussing passages which by no 
stretch of imagination can thought to imply it. 
Thus in regard to Upani^dic passages which describe 
Brahman as " made of Alind " ’ he writes, " ' made of 
mind' means to be apprehended by a purified mind 
only. The highest Self can be apprehended only by 
a mind purified by meditatiofn on that Seif. . . . This 
intimates that the highest Self is of pure goodness, 
precluding all evil, and therefore different in nature 
from everything else : for by the impure minded impure 
objects only can be apprehended(S, Bh. 1. 2. 2, 
p. 261). In regard to texts which declare that 
Brahman has light for his form, Ramanuja says that 
that light is not to be confused with amy quality 
belonging to matter {pyakflt}. ' W'hose form is 
light ’ means '* urho is of supreme splendour, hts form 
b^ng a divine one of supreme excellence peculiar to 
liim. and not consisting of the stufi of prakjii." 
* To whom all wishes belong ' Ramanuja similarly 
interprets to mean " He to whom all pure objects and 
means of deare and enjoyment belong,*' ' He to whom 
ah odours and tastes b^ng ' he says means *' he to 
w'hom there belong, as objects of enjo3mient, all 
kinds of uncommon, special, perfect, supremely ex¬ 
cellent odours and tastes; ordinary smells and tastes 
being negatived by another text, viz,, * That which 
is unthout sound, without touch, without taste, etc.* 
(Ka, Up, III, 15) '* iS. Bh, 1 . 2, 2, p. 362). Similarly 
in regard to meditating on Brahman as bliss, RSmanu ja 
says it is not enough to think of Brahman as bliss, 
for bliss when ascribed to Kim must be purged of ah 
grossness. ’* The apprehension of a thing means the 
apprehension of its specific character. But mere bliss 

* to rcgajrii Bri&hmAii m% ■ ol rniwi ' 

fnenn uu thm ' mmd ' (ihiiiuij waj by turn la tfcCfiOrdikxiC'S 

with SOEtilOiyiLJt pbilDftophy u ii siatmiJ wiuripit; aJaii. conrws, Enhuun, 
to camwt ho of ai 

ouUt^i. The passage: Lt appimDtl/ iiinoccitit oi ihii impliCBtkui 

of wmoj. 
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and so on, docs not suggest the specific character of 
Brahman, since those qualities belong also to the 
individual soul. What is specifically characteristic 
of Brahman is bliss, and so on, in so far as funda¬ 
mentally opposed to all evil and imperfection, , . . 
Now being fundamentally opposed to c\’il implies 
Iiaving a character the opposite of grossness and all 
similar qualities wlrich belong to the empirical world. 
, . . He thenefore who tliinks of Brahman must think 
of it as having for its essential nature bliss, knowledge, 
and so on, in so far as distinguished by absence of 
grossness and the like (S, Bb. III. 3. 33, pp. 653 and 
554}. In this way Ramanuja brings to fi^ frifition 
tire tendency of ^me of the Upanisads to ascribe 
numerous perfections to the Supreme Being. His 
inspiration in this regard probably came from his 
religion, which as we saw throughout its history was 
inclined, in spite of its alliance with advaitisin, to 
regard the Supreme Being as characterised by- several 
perfections, especially tlie perfection of goodness and 
love, R^anuja was one of the first, it would appear 
who clearly perceived that if all that was distinctive 
of his religion, especially as it expressed itseli in the 
intense God-devotion of the Alvars, was to be preserved, 
the unholy alliance of his sect with advaitism. of 
however long standing, must be terminated. He 
accordingly set liimseli to this task, and in breaking 
away from advaitism it would seem liatnanuja is 
enabled to teach hi dear, unmistakable language, 
unlike any of his predecessors, that Brahman*5 nature 
is constituted by an infinite number of blessed qu^ities, 
entirely exclude all evil, and is above all characterised 
by 

So W'e have followed R^^uja in establishing 
^ against tlie advaitin that Perception. Inference. 
Scripture and works of authority like the Visnu 
Purana, indicate that Brahman is not pure Being, 
nor pure Thought, but a lughest Person, characterised 
by knowledge and bliss, as well as by an infini te 
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niijnber of excellent qtiislities. We have also seen 
how in the light of the distitictive tenets of his religion 
Ramanuja was enabled to go beyond the teaching of 
tlie Scripture, that is, the Upanisads. and to enumei'ate 
six qualities of Bralunan as in Pancaratra philosophy, 
as well as to ascribe to Him the quality of love, which 
leads Him to assume various forms for the benefit of the 
world. But so far we have confiiied ourselves to the 
SribhSsya, where Ramwuja is manifestly concerned 
to expound Vedanta philosophy. It is true tliat he 
does not hesitate to read Ms own view into texts, 
so that even b his Sribhasya he succeeds, as we have 
seen, in presenting his main tenets regarding the 
nature of the Deity. If^ howewr, we would obtain 
a fuller idea of lus ovrn. sectarian beliefs regarding the 
nature and attributes of the Deity we must turn to his 
commrataryi an the Bhagavadgita. for dealing as 
he does there with a literary work of his o'A^l sect, 
he is at liberty to give expression to sectarian ideas 
without let or hindrance, * One or two typical passages 
should suffice by n'uy of ihustratiun. 

Ramwuja begins his commentary on the Bliaga- 
vadgita with a description of the Deity, His attributes, 
His ornaments, His consort Sri, His heavenly abode 
with a host of celestials hymning His praise, and a 
brief allusion to His incarnations. All this is essentially 
Puranic, and has little phiiosophical significance. 
We shall therefore concern ourselves merely with that 
part of it which describe the nature and attributes of 
the Supreme Being. It runs thus: “ The Lord of 
Srr, whose essential nature is the being the sole 
Reservoir of all illustrious attributes, the antithesis 
to all evil such attributes as Wisdom {jitana] 

and Bliss ; who is the great ocean of the 

legions of the bovmdless, exalted and countless glorious 
qualities, behoving His nature, sudi as Omniscience 

t Cited oJiuJ tram ihiE wmk ire lllkeii from A. 
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{jMna), Strength Sovereignty (oiivffrya), con¬ 

stancy (tRow), Power {iaktij and Lustre {tejas) ; 
whose Di^'ine form is a mine of effulgence, beauty, 
comeliness, youth and other perfections of the Person " 
(Bhg, Bh,, pp. 6 and 7). Again, commenting on 
Bha^avadgltir !X. 34, where Krsm says to Arjuna, 
Fbc thy heart on roe, I'taroaimja imag ines Ktsoa to 
mean, Fix thy heart on me—" me, the sole asylum 
of all excellences, exempt from fault; me, the 
omniscient ; roe, of indomitable will; me, of the lotus- 
Ulte dear and large eyes, and of tiniform blue cloud-hne; 
roe, of a resplendence as if a thousand suns had 
simultaneously shone ; me, the nectar-ocean of love¬ 
liness, of arms four . . . roe, ag^n, the ocean of in¬ 
finite mercy, compassion, beauty, ssveetness. dignity, 
bounty, aff^tion, etc/' (Bhg. Bu., pp, 314 and 315). 
^Uso later, in r^rd to a similar passage (xiii, 9), he 
writes: " Me. the natural boundless ocean of all the 
exalted countless glorious attributes, such as beauty, 
compassion and condescension, love and clemency, 
sweetness and dignity and bounty, courage, valour, 
and daring, wisdom, lordship; me. the antithesis 
for antidote) of all vice ' ' {p- 385). 

^^'hat these passages reveal are the same two 
sectarian doctrines already noticed in connection with 
the \Tsnu Purana texts cited above, viz., that the 
Deity is characterised by the six attributes enumerated 
in BaficaratTa philosophy, and that He is full of love 
and tender mercy. The love of the Deity is, however, 
as W'e should expect, more particuIaTly emphasized, 
and in addition the beauty of the Lord (envisaged as 
Kisna) receives special mention, and once again 
Ramanuja reiterates his belief that the Deity is all- 
perf^t and free from all evil. 

We may conclude, therefore, by saying that accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja tl^e Supreme Being is not, as the 
advaitin asserts, pure non-difEerenced Substance, nor 
characterless Thought, hut Ingbost Self, cliaracteiised 
essentially by tiiought and bliss as well as by the six 
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attributes of wisdom {jndrux), strength {haU), lordship 
{ai^arya], might (ifrirytf), ene^ and glory 

of great bi^uty, absolutely unrivaHcd, free 
from ^ evilj filled with an infinite number of excellent 
qualities, and abounding in love,*^ 

^ ^ ofeviottR the Uiat fiiiniJXDjm obtxlq^ <ii bat 

tfocttiiMBi nnxdbtg; luttirf' of lEe Hesty troc} bit own Tcli^ioiu aoct. 

« W* teacbin^ hoyrntt, whkb may bn said ptinurily to 
upa&i^dic lo Jowice \a that wWcb ilcscnbm thoogbi usd hli«* a* c amUiig tiag 
TO esaes^ Jwtim of Btf ahm & n, ftftbougb, aa onr wcon-at of tb4 Ufbmi^^iifr 
^lOwv, |he comptioii of Orobmiui ms an nlWtwrfect Boxiig cbm^toriMd 
by grace if not fbttni even in tho Upiuiifsdf. 
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CHAPTER II 

RELATIOS OF THE DEETY TO THE WORLD 

We have seen how by empirical reasoning and by an 
appeal to ^riptnre and authoritative works, R^^uja 
established that Bialmian cannot be regarded as pure 
unity, but must be thought of as a unity which indudes 
difierences within itself. In the last chapter, we saw 
how ttiig conclusion was applied to show that Brahman 
cannot be defined as mere Thought, but must be re¬ 
garded as Self cltaracterised by an infinite number of 
excellent qualities, Tliis was an important accom- 
phshmenl, for in place of the advaitin's characterless 
Absolute, Ram anuja was able to substitute the 
Adorable One of the Vaisnavas, loving and lovable, 
filled with every perfection and stealing away the heart 
of His worhsippers. But this is not the only use tlrat 
Rimanuja makes of the principle that Brahman 
is a unity characterised by difierences. We have 
already hinted that a metaphysical edihee will be 
constructed by him on this foundation. We are now 
to see this edifice being built. Perhaps the metaphor 
of building is not quite the right one in this connection, 
for all that is necessary is the wave of the logician's 
wand whereby the substanceattribute relation is 
given a new mcaiiing, and lo, the building appears, 
firm and impregnable. 

We noticed that while dealing with the advaitin's 
view of reality as attributeless substance, Ram^uja 
prepared the soil by telling us that the substance- 
attribute relationship holds not only In the case of 
objects and the generic qualities which they possess, 
but also in the case of two tlistinct objects such as man 
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and the staff which he carries. The staff may be 
regarded as the quality of the man. in so far as it is 
dependent on him and qualifies him fur he is not just 
man, but a staff-bearing man, even as a man w’ho is 
qualified by strength is not just man, but a strong man. 
The difference in the two cases, namely that the man's 
strength cannot emst apart from him, whereas t)ie 
staff can, Ramanuja was aw’are of; but he declared 
that the difference did not alter the relationship, for 
in botfi cases it was a matter of one thing depending 
on and qualifying anotlier. Grant this and you grant 
all tliat Ramanuja wants for estabUsbing tlie reality 
of the world and its relationship to the Deity ; for, 
seeing that it has been shown that Brahman must be 
regarded as a substance qualified by attributes, 
and seeing that it is now granted tliat an attribute 
need not necessarily mean only abstract qualities 
such as were predicated of Brahman in the last chapter, 
there can be no objection to saying that the w’orM is an 
attribute or mode of Brahman, though it, even like 
the staff, is in a sense substantive, and not merely 
qualitative. In tliis way. the world with all its plurality 
may be accepted as real, and yet at the same time, it 
may be regarded as not endangering the unity of 
ultimate Reality, far it stands to the latter in the re¬ 
lation of attribute to substance. 

Here again, as in the last chapter, it is clear that 
R^anuja is seeking to provide what is essentiaJ to 
religion as against the ad%'aitin, who dismisses the 
world and ail that is tire rein as ultimately an illusion. 
If the world is illusion, the soul which belongs to it is 
illusion, and if the sotil is illusion, religion is illusion. 
Very necessary it is. therefore, for Ramanuja to dis¬ 
cover a way of conceiving the unity of Brahman, 
compatible with the reality of the world. But before 
this is attempted the advaitin’s method of relating 
Brahm^ to die world, whereby, as already said, the 
world is prodaimed ultimately to be unreal, must 
first be refuted. Ramanuja uses aU his ingenuity 
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against the unfortunate advaitin^ and emplojra several 
forceful arguments, of which we may mention a few. 

Reflifation of the Doctrine of Maya *^ 

The advaitin's position according to Ramanuja is 
this ; ■' The entire world, with its distinctions of gods, 
men, animals, inanimate matter, and so on, is, owing to 
an imperfection, wrongly imagined in the lughesl 
Brahman w^hose substance is mere intelligence, and 
therefore is false in so far as it may be sublated by the 
cognition of the nature of the real Brahman. Wliat 
constitutes that imferpection is beginningless Nescience 
{avidyd), which, hiding the truth of things, gives 
rise to manifold illusions, and cannot be defined 
either as something that is or as somctlung that is not " 
(k Bh. L 1. 1, p. 22) ■ '* this Nescience comes to 
an end tlirough the cognition of the essential unity 
of the Self with Brahman which is nothing but non- 
differenced substance ” (S. Bh. I. x, i, p. 23). The 
appearance of the world, then, is due to Nescience, 
and since nothing really exists beyond Brahman, the 
Nescience must he regarded as an imperfection residing 
tn Brahman, or somehow associated with Him, and 
bringing about the apparent existence of the world 
\Vhen this Nescience is brought to an end, the false 
appearance of the world will cease. It is obvious 
that since the theory seeks to relate Brahman to the 
world by means of Nescience, which leads Him, as it 
were, to project a phenomenal world, a criticism of it 
must ultimately focus on the postulated relationship 
between Brahman and Nesdence, It is on this alone 
that we shall fix our attention in the sequel, although 
Ram^uja liimself attacks the theory from every 
possible angle showing (S. Bh., pp, 437-41; I. i. i, 
p, 103) for example that Nesdence cannot belong to 
the inmvidual som ; can never he an object of know- 

■ I myfcU to Bb.r EajnAauJa'ti aigumiaxu* in hu oihtt -wturlM, 

E.g.p thij beinff in eweDce same as thw developed 

by httA id the Bbi 
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Ie(^e (S. Bh. L i. i, pp, log L); and, H a positive 
existence, can never be temuDated by knowledge 
(S, Bh. 1 .1, I. p. i£6 ), 

Braliman, R^anuja declares, as pure Intelligence 
can liave nothing to do with Nescience. He cannot be 
its substrate, " for Braliman is nothing but sell- 
luimnous intelligence, and hence contradictory in 
nature to Nescience " (p. 103).* 

Nor can Ne^ience be admitted as a second principle 
on the advaita hypothesis, "If non-du^ty con¬ 
stitutes the true nature of Brahman, and is proved by 
Brahman's own consciousness, there is room neither 
for what is ojntradicto^ to it, viz., that non-knowledge 
wtiich consists in the view of duality, nor for U^e subla- 
tion of lliat non-knowledge.—^Let tlien non-duality 
be taken for an attribute (not the essenUaJ nature) 
of Brahman I—Tliis too we refuse to admit; for you 
youreelf have proved that Bralunan which is pure 
Consciousness, is free from attributes ” (p. 105), 

" When, in the next place, you maintain tlrat 
Brahman, whose nature is homogeneous intelligence, 
is invested and hidden by Nescience, you thereby 
assert the destruction of Brahman's essential nature. 
Causing light to disappear means either obstructing 
the origination of light, or else d<stToying the liglit that 
exists. And as you teach that light (consciousness) 
cannot originate (for consciousness is eternal and 
bcginmngless, see pp. 35 and 36) * the ' hiding ’ or 
tnaking to disappear ‘ of light can only mean its 
destruction " (p. 105), 

" Consider the following point also. Your theory 
is that sdf-lurainous consciousness, w'hich is without 
object and without substrate, becomes, through tile 
mduence of an Lmperiection residing wit Inn itself, 
conscious of itself as connected with innumerous 
substrata and innumerous objects,—Is Uien, we ask, 

* ifl what follawq mn to 'm 
^ Bh ijj E. Stn«<, Vol. 44 , 

• Thfl WOffdft m fEWfiUlcUA m minr 
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tliat imperfection residing wiLhin consciousn^ some¬ 
thing real or something unreal ? The former alterna¬ 
tive is excluded, as not being admitted by yourself. 
Nor can we accept the latter alternative.' for if we 
regard the imperfection which inhere in Consdousn^ 
as itself, say, some form of consciousness, which while 
unreal, resides in Consciousness, we should have to 
admit t%vo kinds of consciousness and this is contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine of the oneness of consdous- 
ness. If, on the other hand, we say ' that the 
consciousness in which the imperfection inheres is of 
the same nature as the latter, i.e., unreal, we are landed 
in the view of universal unreality ’ {pp, 105 and 106). ’ 

Further, the theory leads to an infinite regr^. 
It postulates that Brahman owing to an imperfection 
residing within itself becomes conscious of a world 
of plurality. The imp^ection then is the cause of the 
unreal wnrld ; but Uus imperfection, according to the 
advaitin is unreal, if so, another imperfection would 
have to be postulated in order to account for this 
unreal existence, called imperfection, and so on 
ad inpiUum {pp. 105 and 106), "To avoid this diffi¬ 
culty, it might now be said that that real consciousness 
itself, which constitutes Eralunan^s nature, is that 
imperfection. But if Brahman itself constitutes the 
imperfection, then Braiiman is the basis of the appear¬ 
ance of a world, and it is gratuitous to assume an 
additional avidyd to account for the world, ftloreover, 
as Brahman is eternal, it would follow from this 
hj^thesis that no release could ever tate place. 
Unless, therefore, you admit a real imperfection apart 
from Brahman, you are unable to account for the great 
world-error " (p. 106). 

" Further, your view implies on the one hand that 
this non-knowledge which is the cause of the conceal¬ 
ment of Brahman’s nature hides Brahman in so far 
Brahman is conscious of it, and on the other band 
that iiaving hidden Brahman, it becomes the object 

* Tbff wwJis Tbjiuui'p ft Ibcitiiate th« text, p. 
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of consciousness on the part of Brahman [ and this 
evidently constitutes a logical see-saw. You \vill 
perhaps say that it hides Brahman in so far only as 
Braliman is conscious of it. But, we point out, if 
the consciousness of ajndna takes place on the part of 
a Brahman whose nature is not hidden, the whole 
U5rpothesis of the ' Mding' of Brahman's nature loses 
its purport, and with it the fundamental hypothesis 
as to the nature of ajMtui; for U Brahman may be 
conscious of ajtiafta (w-ithout a previous obscuration 
of its nature by apJatta) it may as well be held to be in 
the same way conscious of the world, which, by you, 
is considered to be an eflfect of ajiidna “ (pp. iii and 
112 ^. 

Let it then be said that aptma having first hidden 
Brahman then becomes the object of its consdormess. 
This, we rejoin, would imply that ajndna —acting like 
a defect of the eye—by its very essential being hides 
Brahman and then ajnana could not be sublated by 
knowledge," any more than a real defect of the eyt 
can be cured by a mere act of knowledge {p. iiz). 

Let us then put the case as follows i—Ajndtia, 
which is by itself beginningiess, at the very same time 
effects Brahman's vshtnessing it (being conscious of it^, 
and Brahman's nature being Mdden, . . . But thi<t 
also we cannot admit: for Brahman is essentially 
consciousn^ of Self, and cannot become a witnessing 
principle (i.e., become conscious of unless 

its nature be previously hidden.—Then let Brahman 
be hidden by some other cause I —^This, we rejoin, 
w’ould take away from ajmna its alleged beginnini^ess- 
ness, and further would also lead to an infimte regress " 
(p. 112). 

If. moreover. BraUinan is hidden by avidyd, does 
it then not shine forth at all, or does it shine forth to 
some extent ? On the former alternative the not 
shitung forth of Brahman—whose nature is mem light 
—reduces it to an absolute non-entity. RegarLUng 

* Tbt wonii: iQ |>a£icilthcaJ3. an iniw. 
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the la.tter alternative we ask, * of Brahman, which 
is of an absolutely homogeneous nature, wbdch 
do you consider to be concealed, and wMcb to shine 
forth ? ' To that substance which is pure light, free 
from all division and distinction, there cannot belong 
tw'o modes oX being, and hence obscirration and light 
cannot abide in it together " (p. 113). 

" Let us tiien say that Brahman, which is homo* 
geneous being, intelligence, bliss, has its nature obscured 
by avidyst and hence is seen indistinctly as it were.— 
But how. we ask. are i>ve to conceive the distinctness 
01 indistinctness oi that whose nature is pure light ? 
When an object of light which has parts and dis^ 
tinguishing attributes appears in its totality, we say 
that it appears distinctly; w'Mle we say that its 
appearance is indistinct when some of its attributes 
do not appear. , . . But in Braliman, which is not an 
object, wilhout any distinguishing attributes, pure 
light, tile essential nature of which it is to shine forth, 
indistinctness which consists in the non-apprehensioii 
of certain attributes can in no way be conceived " 
(P- 113)- 

So far w'C have contented ourselves with showing 
that the concept of Kescieiice is entirely contradictory 
of the non-duality of Bralunan and His nature as pure 
Consciousness. It may now' be shcfwn that the concept 
itself is unintelligible and hence incapable of being 
used as a principle of explanation. No lengthy 
argument is necessary in tliis connection, for the 
adyaitin himself describes Nescience as inexplicable 
(arnVi-flCuKiyn), in that it is difrerent in nature from 
that w'hich is, as w-dl as from that which is mi .—" A 
thing of sucli kind w'ould be inexplicable indeed; 
for none of the means of know'lcdge apply to it " 
(p. 106}. 

But the advaltin replies Uiat, though Nescience is 
inexplicable, it must be admitted as a fact, on the 
ground of erroneous apprehension, as for instance, 
w'heji a man mistakes shell for silver, and by further 
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knowledge sees his mistake, or in other words becomes 
aware of bis former Nescience. Nescience, therefore, 
however, inexplicable, is attested in experience (p. 107). 
To this Rim^u^a answers that even bi erroneous 
perception there is no evidence of any such thing as 
Nescience, for when a man mistakes shell for silver, 
there is an apprehension of the qualities which the shell 
has in common with silver. The apprehen^on is 
regarded as erroneous, not because it is a case of 
non-apprehension or Nescience, but because, though 
it apprehends some qualities of the shell, it does not 
apprehend all; and the mistake is terminated, not 
by substituting knoiviedge in the place of Nescience, 
but by perfecting the former knowledge, '* We observe 
that shells are similar to silver ; thus perception Itself 
inlonns us that some dements of the latter actually 
exist in the former. Sometimes it tiappens that , , . 
the silver-element only is apprdjended, not the shell- 
element, and then ilie percipient person, desirous of 
silver, moves to pick up the shell. If, on the other 
hand ... he apprehends the sheQ-dement (also he) 
then refrains fmiii action. Hence the cognition of 
silwr in the shell is a true one. In the same way the 
relation of one cognition being sublated by another 
expLains itself through tlie preponderant dement, 
according as the preponderance of the shell-element 
is apprehended partially or in its totality, and does not 
therefore depend on one cognition having for its object 
the false thing and another the true thing *' (p. 120). 
Nescience, therefore, is not only incxpticable in theory, 
but is also not vouched for as a fact of experience, 

^ Consequently we must conclude that the theory of 
Nesdence whereby the advaitin claims to n^te 
Braliman to the world is not capable of bemg defended 
by any means of argument, Nescience being undehnable, 
not warranted in experience, and quite in conflict with 
the advaitin’s defuiition of the nature of Brahman. 

Nor may the theory of Nescience claim support trora 
Scripture, Smrii or Puraga (pp. 134*129), U is true 
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that Prakfli is in texts declared to be Maya, and 
Alayd may be synonymoiis with ’ mithyd ' or falsehood. 
But, RamSnuja declares, Mdyd' does not in all 
places refer to what is false ’ we see it applied, e,g,, 
to such things as the weapons of Asuras and Rakfasas, 
which are not false but real. ‘ Mdyd,‘ in such passages, 
really denotes that which produces various wonderful 
effects, and it is in this sense that PraAfti is called 
Mdyd, This appears from the passage ( 5 vet. Up. 
IV. 9) : ' From that the Mdyin creates all this, and in 
that the other one is bound up by Mdyd.* Tor this 
text declares that Frakrti —tliere called pro¬ 

duces manifold wonderful creations, and the highest 
Person is there called ' mayin ’ because he possesses 
that power of mdyd; not on account of any ignorance 
or nescience on part, , . . AH tliis shows that 
Scripture does not teach the existence of a ' principle 
called Nescience, not to be defined either as that 
which is or that which is not ’ ” (pp. 125 and 126). 

Again, when in certain texts it is said that *' ' Then 
there v^-as neither non-Being nor Being ‘ (R, Saroli. 
X. 129. i) the terms ‘ being ‘ and ’ non-bemg ' denote 
intelligent and non-inteUi^ent beings in their distribu¬ 
tive state *’ (p. 125), that is, souls and material objects, 
and there is "no relerence w-hatever to something 
‘ not definable either as being or non-bebg''' or 
Nescience (p. 125). 

Nor when Scripture descril>es material objects as 
non-being, does it mean to teach that the material 
world is false and non-existent, as the advaitin wrongly 
concludes. It means to assert only tliat the material 
object is changeable and perishabfe, and hence while 
existing it does not have that permanent, imcliangeable 
existence whicli characterises Brahman. " By ' that 
which is not' or ‘ wiiich is untrue,' we have to under¬ 
stand not w hat is undefinahle, but tliat which has no 
true being, in so far as it is changeable and perishable. 
Of this character is all non-inteUigent matter, "nus 
also appears from the instance adduced in il. 42 : the 
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jar is some tiling perishable, but not a tiling devoid oi 
proof or to be sublated by true fcnowled^, * Non- 
being ' we may call it. in so far as while it is observed 
at a certain moment in a certain form it is at some other 
moment observed in a different coTidition. But there 
is no contradiction between two different conditions 
of a thing which are perceived at different times; 
and hence there is no reason to call it something futile 
{ittccha) or false {tnilhya), etc/' (p. 129)- Ramanuja's 
view here is significant as disclosing the kind of reality 
which he is willing to concede to the material world 
as compared with that of Brahman, and also as offering 
a very telling criticism of the advaitin's view regarding 
the complete unreality of the world. We may there¬ 
fore be allowed to dwell on it a Httle longer. His 
contention here must be understood, it would seem, 
in tlie light of a previous passage (pp* 46 mid 47), 
where he is concerned to refute the advaita view that 
plurality is unreal, lie there makes a distinction 
between ' sublation ’ and ' non-persistence,’ and claims 
that it is the failure on tlte part of the advaitin to make 
this distinction that is rcsponsibile for his \iew that the 
world of plurahty is entirely unreal. By ‘ sublation ' 
he means the process whereby one element in our 
experience is contradicted by our wider system of 
experiences, and is thus proved to be unreal or false, 
for example, the rope that is mistaken for the snake. 
At the moment of jMreeption the rope appears to be a 
snake, but this judgment of oure is ‘ sublated * by 
further experiences of that object, when w^e discover 
that wbat we took for a snake was only a rope. Tlie 
judgment, ‘This is a snake,’ is thus proved to be 
unreal and false. But, Ramanuja points out, such 
sublation is ve^ different from non-persistence of an 
object in experience, A real object, for example, the 
rope, may exist in our experience for only a brief 
period of time ; nevertheless it is real, so long as it 
IS not ' sublated ' or contradicted by the wider whole 
of experience. Tliat an object exists tlius only for a 
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short time in experience does not. Rwianuja claims, 
condemn it as false. The world of plurality may be 
fieeting and changeful, but that does not mean tliat 
it is on that account mere illusion. Accordingly 
Ram^uja wnites, '* As to tlie assertion that all difier* 
ence presented in our cognition—as of jats, pieces of 
cloth and the like—is unreal because such difference 
does not per^st. Tliis view, we maintain, is altogether 
eponeous, springs in fact from the neglect of dis¬ 
tinguishing between persistence and non-persistence 
on the one hand, and the relation between what 
sublates and what is sublated on the other hand, 
Wltere two cognitions are mutually contradictory, 
there the latter relation holds good, and there is non- 
petsistence of wliat is sublated., Hut jars, pieces of 
cloth and the like, do not contradict one anotlier, since 
they are separate in place and time. If on the other 
hand the non-existence of a thing is cognised at the 
same time and the same place where and when its 
existence is cognised, we have a mutual contradiction 
of two cognitions, and then tlie stronger one sublates 
the other cognition trbich thus comes to an end. 
But when of a thing that is percei ved in connection 
with some place and time, the non-existence is perceived 
in connection mth some other place and time, tiiere 
arises no contradiction : how then should one cogni¬ 
tion sublate the other? or how can it be said that 
of a thing absent at one time and place there is absence 
at other times and places also ? In the case of the 
snake-rope, there arises a cognition of non-existence in 
connection with the given place and time: hence 
there is contradiction, one judgment sublates the other 
and tlie sublated cognition comes to an end. But the 
circumstance of someihing u'hich is seen at one time and 
in one place not persisting at anotlier time and in 
another place is not observed to be invariably accom¬ 
panied by falsehood, and hence mere non-pc'nsistence 
of this kind does not constitute a reason for unreality " 
(pp, 4O and 47)- Thus iiauvanuja admits that th e 
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materiaJ world may, as compared with Brahman, be 
described as non-bang although it is existent. This 
according to lum is what Scriptural texts also mean 
by non-being. 

It would be ridiculous, be fxirther remarks, for the 
Scriptures to teach that Brahman became many, as is 
evidenced by texts wiiich declare that Bnihman 
thought, ' may I become many ’ (e.g„ CMnd, Up, VI, 
2, 3), if they believed at the same time that the many 
do not exist, " U is an altogetiier laughable assertion 
that Scripture should at first teach the doctrine, difficult 
to comprehend, that plurality as suggested by per¬ 
ception and the other means of knowledge belongs to 
Brahman also, and should afterwards negative this 
very doctrine I ” (p. Bj). 

Accordingly even those Scriptural texts which appear 
to negati^'u the existence of plurality, R^anuja 
argues, do not really mean to do so. " What all these 
texts deny is only plurality in so far as contradicting 
that unity of the world wlucb depends on its being 
in its entirety an effect of Brahman, and Ivaving 
Brahman for its invi'ard ruling principle and its true 
Seif " (pp, 84 and S5). 

Scripture, tlien, when rightly understood, gives no 
support to the doctrine of Nesdence or the ^’iew that 
the world of plurality is an illusion. We have already 
seen that reason also gives no support to tliat theory, 
” ^Ve thus see tliat there is no cognition of any kind 
which has for its object a Nesdence of ' inexplicable ' 
naiure" (p. iijf). G^nsequently we must conclude 
that the advaitm’s device of relating his pure noit- 
diherenced Brahman to a wwfd of plmality by declar¬ 
ing the wnrld to be an unreal product of begiimingless 
Nesdence is void both of reason and Scriptural 
autiiority. 

Scriptural teachiitg regarding therelaiiomhip of Brahman 
to the uforld 

Now tliat we have shown as against the ad^'aitin 
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that the world is something neal, w-e may proceed to 
consider how firaJunan may he regarded as related 
to it. Two points have been estalished so far, both 
fundamental to religion, one, namely, that Brahman 
is highest characterised by every perfection, 

and the other that the world with all its change and 
multiplicity is real. Whatever view we might adopt 
regarding the relationship of the Deity to the world, 
both these points must be preserved at all costs. 
Ramanuja accordingly seeks for such scriptural texts 
as relate Brahman to the w'orld without sacrihcing 
either the distinctive nature o! Brahman or the 
reality of the world. Although generally the 
Upanrsads, as we have seen, naively assumed the 
reality of the world, and regarded B'rahman as the 
subtle principle which pm'ades It, philosophical specu- 
lation iiad not advanced sufficiently at that time for 
those early thinkers to trouble themselves over the 
question w'hich perplexes Ramanuja. .Accordingly, 
as we saw. they often tended to overlook all dis¬ 
tinction between Braiiman and the world. Fortu¬ 
nately for R^anuja not all of them did tliLs, for some, 
as w% noted, began increasingly to distinguish Brahman 
from the world; and the view which they advocated, 
though not vcrj' clearly or consistently, was that 
Brahman is not Himself the world but that He is the 
Soul of the world. The earliest, and indeed the clearest 
formulation of this view' is the one attributed to 
Yajfiavalkya and found in the Antaiyamin Brahmana 
of the Bfl^<^anyaka Upani^d {TTi. 7), where prin- 
dpie after priiidplc belonging tothe world is enumerated 
and is proclaimed to be the body in which Brahman 
dwells as the Inner Tiuler Here all that 

R^iinuja is looking for is found. The plurality of the 
w'orid is recognised ; the s\ipremacy of Brahman is 
taught, and l»tb are brought together into a unity 
where the distinctive nature of Bralunan is preserved 
and the reality of the world is accepted. What more 
can Ramanuja want ? He Uierefoie fixes on it and, 
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we sliall see, makes it a fundamental part of his 
teacliing regarding the rdationship of the Deity to the 
world. 

This was not all the help which the Upanisads could 
give Ramanuja in his attempt to conceive the relation 
of the Deity to the wwld. The Sveta^vatara, we 
noted, was essentially theistic in sentiment, and 
Ram^uja might without doubt e3q)ect help from that 
quarter. He finds it in the view of the Svetasvatara 
that Reality is ultimately a triad, consisting of the 
Lord, the material world and the mdividiiai soul, 
where the distinction of each is retained, and at the 
same time Brahman is regarded as containing the two 
elements of the world, matter and soul, within Himself. 

These two, then, the idea that the world forms the 
lx)dy of Braliman, who is other than it and controls 
it from within, and that ultimately Braliman is a 
triad, holding matter and soul within Himself, provide 
R^^uja with the general framework of his system, 
tile details being worked out in the light of teaching 
to be found in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita. 
Of these details, two may here be mentioned, namely, 
the doctrine of repeated creation which he takes from 
Bh^avadgfti IX. 7. 9 (see S. Bh,. pp. 139 and 140}, 
which is taught also in tlic SvelSs^'atara Upani^d 
(cL III. 2 : IV. I: V. 3), and which possibly goes back 
to ancient teaciiing about ivorld-cydes ; and the view 
that creation pro^eds in the main according to the 
stages enumerated in Sahikyhan philosophy and taught 
also, as we saw, by some of the later Upam^ds and the 
Bhagavadgita. In consonance with his contention 
that Scripture is our ultimate guirle in such matters, 
he brings together numerous te.i£ts which, it Ls not 
unlikely, provided him with his main tenets. 

" Hic whole matter," lie says, " may be summarily 
stated as follows. Some texts declare a distinction 
of nature between non-intdligent matter, intelligent 
beings and Brahman, in so far as matter is the object 
of enjoyment, the souls the enjoying subjects, and 
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Brahman the ruling principle *’ ; and all the texts 
which he cites in support ol this, it must be noted, 
are from the Sveiasvatara. tiaving thus obtained 
one cl his fundamental doctrines, he proceeds, " Smrti 
expresses itself similarly.—Thus eightfold is my 
nature divided. Lower is tliis Nature : other than 
this and higher know that Nature of mine wiiich 
constitutes the individual soul, by w’hicli this worid is 
supported ‘ (Bhg, VII. 4. 5). ' All beings at the end of a 
Kalpa return into my Nature, and agaiix at the begin¬ 
ning of a Kalpa do I send them forth. Resting on 
my own nature again and again do 1 send forth this 
entire body of beings, w'hicli has no power of its own, 
being subject to the power of nature ’ ^Bhg. IX. 7, 8) ; 
* With me as supervisor Nature brings forth tire movable 
and the immovable , . (Bhg. IX. 10), ‘ llie great 
Brahman is my womb, in w'hich 1 place tlie embryo, 
and tiience there is the origin of ah beings ' (XI V. 3). 
This last pxassage means—the womb of the world is 
the meat Brabman, i.c., non-intelligeni matter in its 
subtle state, commonly called PTakrii ; with, this 1 
connect the embryo, J.e., the intelligent principle. 
From this contact of the non-intehigent and the in- 
telligent, due to my will, there ensues the origination 
of all beings from gods down to lifeless things 



Matter and souls, which are the constituent dements 
of the w^orld, exist then in Braliman. Matter is com¬ 
posed of \'arious parts, and Brahman creates tlxe world 
by connecting the indis'iduai soul vith matter, wlucJi 
under His supen-ision evolves and produces all tliat is. 
What the relation of matter and souls is to Brahman 
is Ttext stated '* Non-intedigent matter and intelligent 
beings—holding the relative p< 3 sition of objects of 
enjoyment and enjoying subjects and appearing in 
multifarious formS'—other scripiural texts declare to 
be permanently connected with tile highest Person 
in so far as they constitute ius body, and thus are 
controlled by him ; the highest Person thus constitu- 
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ting their Self. Compare the following passages: 
' He who dwells in the earth and within the earth, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body the earth 
is, and who rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the 
ruler witliin, the immortal ' (Br, Up, Ui. 7) : ' Entered 
within, the mler of creatures, the Self of All ’ (Taitt. Ai. 
III. 24).” Ramanuja has thus obtained the doctrine 
that the world with its various forms of existence is 
not only contained in Brahman and evolves in all its 
complexity from llim, but that He exists in it as its 
inner Self, wliile it stands to Him in the relationship 
of body. 

Since Brahnran, as already noted, repeatedly creates 
the universe out of Himself, sending the world out into 
its manifest form, withdrawing it back into Himself, 
and then sending it out again, two distinct states of 
Brahman in relatiorv to the wrorld are recognisable, 
one in which Brahman lias the world within Himself 
in its manifest or evolved state, and the other in which 
He has it within Him in an unmanifest or subtle 
state. Ramanuja finds support for this doctrine in 
texts whicli teach that prior to creation. Brahman 
ivas one only, ivitlioui a second. As a matter of fact 
he is not here concerned so much in finding support 
for his theory as in defending it in advance against 
possible attacks. For it might be said against his 
view* that if the world eternally forms a part of 
Brahman, whether in manifest or unmanifest state, 
Braiunan is never Being Only, while this is what some 
Scriptural passages actually teach. As a^nst this 
Ramanuja declares that texts which speak of Brahman 
as Being only in the beginning refer to a state of 
Brahman w'hen the world does not exist except iu 
a subtle or potential fonn, and texts wluch speak of 
His becoming many refer to the state of Braliman 
in wMch the world appears in it.s actual form. By 
recognising these tux) states of Brahman, l^amanuja 
seeks to ward off possible objections and to press into 
his service texts which describe Brahman as a pure 
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unity as well as texts which regard Him as having 
become a plurality. He accordingly continues," Other 
texts, again, aim at teaching that the hijghest Self 
to wliom non-intell^^t and intelligent beings stand 
in the relation of body, and hence of modes, subsists 
in the form of the world, in its causal as well as in its 
effected aspect, and hence speak of tlie world in this 
its double aspect as that which is fthe Real) ; so, e.g,, 
’ Being only this was in Uie beginning, one only without 
a second — it de^red, may 1 be many, may I grow* 
forth,’ etc. . . . (Chand. Up. VI. 2-8) "—also Taitt, 
Up. II, 6. ” The same process of evolution of names 

and forms is described elsewhere also, ' All this was 
then unevolved; it became evolved by name and 
form ‘ (Br, Up. I. 4, 7). The fact is that the highest 
Self is in its causal or in its ‘ effected' condition, 
according as it lias for its body inteUigent and non- 
intelligent beings eitlier in their subtle or their gross 
state. . , , A term which denotes tlie liighest Self 
in its causal condition may therefore be exhibited in 
(^-ordination with another term denoting the highest 
Self in its ‘ effected * state, both terms being used in 
their primary senses. Brahman, iiaving for its modes 
intelligent and non-intelligent things in their gross and 
subtle states, thus constitutes effect and cause ” 
tpp. 140-2). 

In other words, Ramanuja’s teaching, as derived from 
authoritative works, in regard to the relation of 
Brahman to the world, is this : The world, consisting 
of matter and souls is the body of Biahinan. He is 
distinct from it and forms its Soul. It is, however, 
not always in its evolved condition for from age to age 
Bralunan writhdraws tlie evolved universe into Himself, 
and then it exists in Him only in an undifferentiated 
subtle form. After a time, combining the soul with 
matter, He again sends out the world of objects and 
souls. The details in this process of emanation of the 
wnrld from Brahman may now be set forth. 
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Creation 

WTien the time for creation dra'W'S near, Brahman, 
who has tlie world with its distinction of matter and 
souls, witlun Him in a " form so extremely subtle that 
it hardly deserves to be called something separate 
from BiahiTvarL . . , forms the resolve * May 1 again 
possess a wTDrld-body constituted by all seritient and 
non^sentient beings, distinguished by names and forms 
as in the previous a3on * ” (p. 403). This thought or 
will is indicated also by texts which speak of Brahman 
as ' brooding ‘ prior to creation. *' ' Braliman swells 
through brooding ' ; through brooding, i.e., thought 
— in agreement with a later text, ‘ brooding consists 
of thought '— Brahman swells. i.e,, through thought 
in the form of an intention, ' may I become many,' 
Brahman becomes ready for creation '' (p, 265)* This 
brooding, consisting of thought and intention, we may 
here remark, signifies two things with regard to 
Brahman in relation to creation, Braliinan creates 
out of free choice, there being no external force 
constraining Him to create. We shall speak of this at 
greater length later, ‘ It also sigi^es that tliis creation 
upon which Braliman enters entirely according to His 
desire, is not arbitrary and irrational but intelligent 
and rational. Wliat Brahman broods on R^^uja 
tells us r " The ' brooding ‘ referred to in this text 
denotes knowing, vis,, iMection on the shape and 
cliaracter of the previous world which Bralimaii is 
about to reproduce. . . . The meaning therefore is 
that Brahm^, having an inward intuition of the 
characteristics of the former wxjrld. creates the new- 
world on the same pattern " (p. 405). “ WTien the 

period of a great pralaytt draws towards its close, 
the divine supreme Person, remembering the constitu¬ 
tion of the world previous to the pralaya^ and forming 
the volition * may f become manifold, ’ separates 
into its constituent dements the whole ma^of enjoying 
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souls and objects of enjoyment " (pp. 133 and 134). 
Why it is so necessary that Brahman should create 
the new world in ajccordance with what existed in a 
pre%ious creation, we shall see later.* It suMces here 
to have noted that creation is always preceded by 
intention and thought on the part of the Supreme 
Being. 

Brahman, then, having thoi^ht, proceeds to create 
the world. This He does by means of Prakrti which, 
rests in Him in subtle undifferentiated fonn. At this 
stage it begins to acquire the three gunas which it did 
not have in its subtle state. Speaking of these tw'o 
states of Prakfti ; one in which it does not have the 
gupas, and the other in which it comes to be charac¬ 
terised by them, Ramanuja writes: ” During a praiaya 
it {prakrti) unites itself with Brahman and abides 
in its subtle state, without any distinction of names and 
forms ; it then is called the ' Unevolved,’ and by other 
similar names. At the time of creation, on the other 
hand, there reveal themselves in Prakrit Goodness 
and the other gwnss, it divides itself according to names 
and forms, and then is called the ' evolved,' and so 
on (p. 368}. In this manner some texts which declare 
that Prakrti is unoriginated are to be reconciled wdih 
others which teach tliat Prakrti is originated. 

When Prakrti has acquired its three gunas, creation 
proceeds much as in Sarhkhyaii philc^phy. by the 
mutual influence of matter and soul, but animated 
and controlled at tv^ry stage by Braliman. First, 
there is Prakrti with its three Ra^as 

and Tarrms. Then there follow the " seven Principles 
which are the effects of Prakrti and tlie causal sub¬ 
stances of everything else ; these seven are the mahat, 
the ahamkara, the subtle matter {tanmatra) of sound, 
the subtle matter of touch, the subtle matter of colour, 
tlie subtle matter of taste, and the subtle matter of 
smell. The afiamkara is threefold, being either modi¬ 
fied {vaikarika), or active {laijasa), or the originator 

* Sea fip. iZ 4 ^, 245. ±trl, Mow, 
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of the etements {hhuiSdi^. The vaikdrika is of sattva- 
nature and the originator of the sense-organs ; the 
hktitddi is of /«m(i^-nature, and the cause of those 
suhtie matters {t^^nntdira) which in their turn are the 
cause of the gross elements: the taijasa is of the 
nature of rajas, and assists the other two. The five 
gross elements are the ether and so on, the five in¬ 
tellectual senses are heanng and so on ; the five organs 
of action are speech and so on. With the addition of 
the internal organ these are the sixteen entities 

which are mere effects " {pp. 4S0 and 481}. It is true 
that Ramhnuja gives t]ie above as an account of the 
principles enunciated in Saiiithyan philosophy. But 
he definitely declares that the Saihhhyan p^ciples 
are to be accepted, and modified only by the view that 
Brahman underlies all the processes enumerated in 
Saiirkhyan phUosopliy, " The Sariraka Sastra (i.e., the 
Vedanta) does not disprove the principles assumed by 
the Sainkhyas, but merely tlie view of their not liaving 
Brahman for their Self " (p. 531). This is not merely 
the teaching of the Vedanta according to him, but also 
his owTi view. '* ^^■e by no means wish to deny 
unevolved matter and all its efiects in themselves, 
but in so far only as they are maintained not to have 
their Self in the Supreme Person, For the fact is that 
they constitute His body and He thus constitutes 
their Seif ] and it is only tlrrough iliis their relation 
to Him that the Pradhdtta, and so on. are capable 
of accompUstiliig their several ends. Otherwise the 
different essenti^ natures of them all could never 
exist—nor persist, nor act. ft is just on the ground 
of tliis dependence on the Lord not being acknowledged 
by the Sainkhyas that thdr system is disproved by 

'■ (pp-35S and 359). 

Although in the main Ramanuja accepts the 
Sariikhyan account of the evolution of the universe, 
with the important proviso that Brahman is the 
author, sustainer, and controller of the whole proce^, 
he sometimes taidrs on to this the idea of a Cosmic 
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Egg in which all the elements of matter and souls after 
they have been evolved are combined together, and 
in which is bom the creator^Bralima, who brings about 
the w'orlU as we know it. Thus in upholding the 
eternity of the Veda he wTites : the Supreme Person 
" emits the entire world just as it bad been before, 
from the so-called Mahaf down to the Brahman-egg, 
and Hiranyagarbha (Prajapati). Having thereupon 
manifested the Vedas in exactly the same order and 
airatigement tliey bad tiad before, and having taught 
them to Hiranya^rbha. He entrusts to him the 
new creation of the different classes of beinp, gods, 
and so on, just as it was before ; and at the same time 
abides Himself v^nthin the world so created as its 
inner Self and Ruler '' (p. 334), For this view he quotes 
as his authority Svet. VL 18. whiclt runs,' He w'ho first 
creates Braluna and delivers the Vedas to him.' and 
also cites passages from Manu Smiii and the Puranas, 
u'hicli speaks 01 Brahma being bom in a golden egg. 
or sp^ging out of a lotus from tire navel of Narayuna 
reposing on the tvaters (pp, 35,1 and 335), The 
reason why the various dements when once evolved 
need to combine into an egg he borrows from a Smrti 
text which says, ' possessing various powers these 
(elements), being separate from one another, were 
unable to produce creatures witltout combining. But 
having entered into mutual conjunction they, from the 
Maliat down to individual beings, produce the Braluna 
< 2 gg ■ (P- 731 )- 

It is signiheant that, although this doctrine witli 
regard to the evolved elements combining to form an 
egg out of which the creator-Braliraa is tom to create 
the actual world, is to be found iu the Pancaratra 
Saihhit^, as we have already seen, Ramanuja does not 
seek their support. 

With regard to the rdation of the Supreme Brahman 
to the creator-Brahma, Ramanuja makes it quite 
plain that Hinany^arbha the creator-Braluna, is 
only as it were the mstrument of the Supreme ^ng, 
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who dwells within him and uses liim even as the soul 
uses the body. So, ultimately, it is the Supreme 
Brahroati who creates. In this connection he says, 

*' A question novi^ arises with regard to the creation 
of the world in its d^crete aspect which 

consists in the differentiation of names and forms 
(i.e., individual beings]. Is tliis latter creation the work 
of Hiranyagarbha only , . . or, fundamentally the 
work of the Uigh^t Brahman having Hiraiiyagarblia 
for its body ? . . . The Purvapaksin maintains the 
former alternative. . . . Against this view the Sutra 
declares itself. The differentiation of names and fomu 
belongs to . . . the highest Bralnnan; since it is 
assigned by Scripture to the latter only. . . . Tl»e 
work of differentiating names and forms thus belongs 
to the highest Brahman which has for its body 
Hiranyagarblia. . . (pp- 578-80). 

Obviously then the tlieory of world-creation by the 
god Brahma or Hiranyagarblia. lias little philowphical 
significance in Ramanuja's system. If the Supreme 
Being Himself creates through Hiranyagarblia, the 
theory of the creator-Brahma may as well be dispensed 
with. But tlie theory 'vas long in vogue in Pahearatra 
philosophy. It is to be found, ^ we saw, in the 
Narayanlva, the Paiicaratra Samhitas and the Purai^, 
and Ramanuja saw little reason to discard it, especi^y 
ance he could find evidence for tlie view outside 
Pancaratra literature. But he could not in the same 
way introduce into his cosmolog)'" the Pancaratra 
doctrine of the four Vasudeva, Samkarsapa, 

Pradyunma and Aniruddha, for this is entirely 
sectarian, not found out.side the Pancaratra fold, and 
R^ianuja wished to make his pliilosopliy as non- 
sectarian and catholic as possible. Accordingly 
although he speaks approvingly of the P^caratrins 
(pp. 524-3:), be accepts the vyUha^ only as forms 
assumed by the Deity out of tenderness to His devotees 
for purposes of worship (pp. 525 and 526), and makes 
no use of the Pancaratra doctrine of the vyiJAas as 
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principles through which evolution, of the universe 
proceeds. As a matter of fact jRSxn^uia shows little 
interest in cosmological speculation, and is billing 
to obtain his information regarding the various stages 
of evolution of the world entirely from second-hand. 
He is merely concerned with pointing out that, what¬ 
ever order evolution follows, it is Brahman who under¬ 
lies it. fn this respect be contrasts very strikingly 
witli the philosophers of the Sarhhitas, who, as we 
saw, promulgated elaborate cosmological doctrines. 
Ramanuja's interest is too definitely centred round 
the Deity for him to trouble much about the various 
stages tlirough which the world passed before it arrived 
at its present state. Accordingly he accepts in the 
main the Samkhyan account, especially as germs of 
that teaching are found in the Upani^ds; but the 
religious cliaracter of his thought leads him to see 
God. in and through the whole process. 

Little interested as Ramanuja is, in details regarding 
tlie process of creation, he shows great skill and 
originality in facing problems which arise in connection 
with the relation of the Deity to the universe, implied 
in creation as well as in all I-Iis other dealings \vitli the 
world. Since the world with all its change and 
multiciplicity is real, the advaitin's easy method of 
getting over the difficulty by calling tKe world an 
illusioii is not possible for' Ramanuja. Aforeover 
the problem is heightened by the fact that according 
to Ram^uja Brahman is highest Self, characterised 
by every perfection. If the Supreme Being is ail- 
perfect, and if the w'orld with all its imperfections is 
real, how are we to understand the relationship between 
Bralunan and the w'orld ? Do not the Imperfections 
of the wxirid argue imperfections in Brahman, on whom 
it completely depends ? How then do we say that He is 
all-peitect ? R^anuja realises that if the religious 
view' of Brahman is to be maintained, tliis problem 
more than any oUier must i>e faced. He accordingly 
defends Ins riew regarding the relation of the Deity 
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to the world, stated dogmatically and in general 
terms above, ^ways in the light of this one problem. 
We shall do well, therefore, in seeking to give an 
account ot Ramanuja's view regarding the relation 
of die Deity to the world, to make this problem the 
basis also of our exposition. 

Brahman a$ cause, world as effect 

The fact that Brahman creates the world, as 
described above, establishes that Brahman stands in 
causal relationship to the world. In wliat sense 
Brahman, the perfect One, may stand in causal relation¬ 
ship to an imperfect w'orld, is what we must consider. 
Otre fact, however, must first be made clear, although 
it is implied in the account of creation given above, 
for Ramanuja as a monist is quite emphatic about it. 
viz., that when Brahman creates He docs not buUd 
out of materials existing externally to, and indepen- 
dendy of Himself, as an architect builds a house, 
but that He evolves the universe out of Himsdf. 
This is obviously an inheritance from the Upani^ds, 
which often describe the emanation of the universe 
from Brabman on the analogy of the sparks which 
proceed from fire, or the threads which are emitted 
by the s pider. He accordingly maintains, in opposition 
to the theistic Smhkhya. which recognises a Supreme 
Being but regards Him as working on given materials, 
that Brahman is not only the operative but also the 
material cause of the universe. " Praki'ti, i.e., die 
material cause, not only the operative cause, is 
Brahman only : this view being in liarmony with the 
promissory dedaration and the Ulustrative instances. 
The promissory declaration is the one refeniug to the 
knowledge of all things through the knowledge of one, 
' Did you ever ask for that instruction by wiiich that 
W'hich is not heard becomes heard ? * etc. (Chand. Up. 
VI. I. 3). And the illustrative instances are those 
which set forth the knowledge of the effect as resulting 
from the knowledge of the cause, ' As by one lump of 
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day there is made known all tliat is made of clay; 
as by one nugget of gold, etc. . . (Chand. Up, 
VI. T. 4 )- « Brahman were merely the operative 

cause of the world, the knowledge of the entire world 
would not result from the knowledge of Brahman ; 
not any more than we know the pot when we know the 

E otter " (p. 39S). But, it may be asked, *' how then 
ave wc to understand texts , , , wliich declare 
Prakfti to be eternal and the material cause of tlie 
world? ” To this Ramanuja replies, ” Prakfii . . , 
in such xjassages denotes Bralunau in its causal phase 
when names and forms are not yet fUstingtushed. 
For a principle independent of Braliman do^ not 
exist ” {p, 399). " In addition Scripture directly 

states that Brahman alone is the material as well as 
the operative cause of the wwld. ' What was the 
wood, wliat the tree from wdiich they have shaped 
heaven and earth ? , . , Braliman was the wood, 
Bialtman the tree from which they shaped heaven and 
earth. . . —Here a question is asked, suggested by 

the ordinary worldly view, as to wliat was the material 
and the instruments used by Braliman when crp.ting i 
and the answer . . . declares that Brahman itself is 
Uie material and the instruments " (pp. 401 and 402). 

But if Brahman is thus responsible both for the 
form and for the matter of the universe the problem 
of bow the periect Brahman can be the cause of an 
imperfect world arises m all its bewildering com¬ 
plexity. R^anuja i magin es his opponent saying. 
Perception and the other means of knowledge show 
this world with all its sentient and non’Sentient beings 
to be of a non-intelligent and impure nature, to 
possess none of the qualities of the Lord, and to have 
pain for its very essence ; and such a world totally 
differs in nature from the Braliman, postulated by 
you, which is said to be all-knowing, of supreme 
Lordly power, antagonistic to all evil, enjoying 
unbroken unifonn blessedness. . . . The general rule 
is that an effect is non-did^erent in character from its 
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cattse ; as, pots and bracelets are non-different 
In character from their materia] causes—clay and gold. 
The world cannot. Uierefbre, be the effect of Brahman 
from which it differs in cliaracter, and we hence 
conclude that, in agreement with the Samkhya Smili. 
the Fradhana which resembles the actual world in 
character must be assumed to be the general cause " 
(PP- 413 and 414). 

The argument, it will be gifted, is forceful, and 
Rain^u|a therefore examines, it closely. In the ftrst 
place, he will not resort to the device of some who, 
when thus driven into a comer, assert that Brahman 
is the cause and the world is really not different from 
Him in character, for potentially it has tlie same nature 
M Brahman. Such high'handed treatment of facts 
in order to support a theory R^anuja oondemns : 
“ it might po^ibly be said tJtat as Brahman is ascer¬ 
tained from Scripture to bo the sole cause of the world, 
it must be a^itted that intelligence exists in the world 
also, w'bich is an eft'ect of Brahman. In the same way 
as the consciousness of an intelligent being is not 
perceived wheri it is in the states of deep sleep, swoon, 
etc., so the intelligent nature of jars and the iiho also 
is not observed, ^though it really exists ; and it is 
this very difference of manifestation and non-manifes¬ 
tation of intelligence on which the distinction of 
inteUigciit and non-inteOigent beings depends. But 
to th^ we reply that permanent non-perception of 
intelligence proves its non-existence. T M s considera¬ 
tion refutes the hypothesis of things commonly 
called non-intelligent possessing the power of poten¬ 
tiality of consciousness. For if you maintain that a 
thing possesses the pow'er of produdng an effect while 
that edect is never and now'liere seen to be produced 
by it, you may as %vell proclaim at a meeting of sons 
oi barren women tlmt khdr mothers possess eminent 
procreative power *' (p. 415). No, Ramanuja will not 
escape irom the dilTtculty of explaining how thete can 
be any causal relation between two t lungs so different 
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from each other as Brahman and the world, by means 
of this subterfuge. He wUl face the objection squarely, 
and in order to do so begins by asking, '* Wliat sameness 
of character, again, of cau^ sul:^ance and effects, 
have you in mind when you maiittaln that from the 
absence of such sameness it follows that Bralunan 
cannot be proved to be the material cause of the 
world ? It cannot be complete sameness of all attri¬ 
butes, because in that case the relation of cause and 
effect (which after all requires some diffcmice) could not 
be established. For w'e do not observe that in pots and 
jars w'^hich are fashioned out of a lump of clay there 
persists the quality of ' being a lump ’ which belongs 
to tile causal substance. And should you say that it 
suffices there should be equality in some or any 
attribute, we point out that such is actually the case 
with regard to Braliman and the world, both of which 
have tlie attribute of ‘existence* and others" (pp. 
415 and 416}, R^anuja is aware that if the objection 
is to be taken seriously it should not be understood 
in this form, in which It is so easily refuted : and he 
accordingly proceeds to make clear the real force of the 
opponent's contention, “ The true state of the case 
is rather as follows. There is equality of nature be¬ 
tween an effect and a cause, in that sense tliat those 
essential characteristics by wliicli the causal substance 
distinguishes itself from other things persist in its 
effects also: those characteristic features, e.g., which 
distinguish gold from day and other materials, perast 
also in things made of gold — ^bracelets and the like. 
But applying tliis consideration to Brahman the 
world wu find that Brahman’s essential nature is to he 
antagonistic to all evil, and to consist of knowledge, 
bliss"and pow*er, while the world's essential nature is 
to be the opposite of all tlus. Brahman cannot, 
therefore, be the material cause of the world ” (p.416). 

To the objectiati stated thus, Ramanuja points out 
that it may be replied "that even things of different 
essential cliaracteristics stand to each other in tlie 
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rek.tion of cause and effect. From man. e.g., who is 
a sentient being, there spring nails, teeth and hair 
which are non-sentient things : the sentient scorpion 
springs from non-sentient dung : and non-sentient 
threads proceed from the sentient spider." This 
reply, however, he says, may be regarded as invalid, 
" mr in the instances quotecf the Feiation of cause and 
effect rests on the non-sentient elements only (i.e., 
it is only the non-sentient matter of the body which 
produces nails, etc.) " (p. 416)- But even concenliiig 
this, K^anuja points out that cases may be found 
of causal sutetances which differ even m essential 
characteristics from tlieir effects. The assertion 
that Braliman cannot be the material cause of the 
^vorld because the latter differs from it in essential 
nature, is unfounded ; ^cc it is a matter of observa¬ 
tion that even things of different nature stand to eadi 
other in the relation of cause and effect. For it is 
observed tliat from honey and similar substances 
there originate worms and other little animals. — But 
it has been said above that in those cases there is same¬ 
ness of nature, in so far as the relation of cause and 
effect holds good only between the uon-intclhgent 
elements in Iwth ! — Tliis assertion vs'as indeed ni^e, 
but it does not suffice to prove that equality of char¬ 
acter between cause and effect which you iiave in view. 
For, being apprehensive tiial from tlie demand of 
equality of cl^racter in some point or other only it 
wouid follow tiiai, as all things hav'e certain charac¬ 
teristics in common, anything might originate from 
anjdhing, you have declared that the equality of 
character necessary for the relation of cause and effect 
is constituted by the persistence, in the effect, of those 
characteristic points which differentiate the cause from 
other things. But it is evident that this restrictive 
rule does not hold good in the case of the origination 
of worms and the like from honey and so on: and 
hence it is not unreasonable to assume that tlie world 
also, although differing in character from Braliman, 
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may orifiioate from the latter. For in the case of 
worms originating from honey, scoirj>ioiis from dung, 
etc., we do not observe—what indcM we do observe 
in csertain other cases, as of pots made of clay, orna¬ 
ments made of gold—that tlie special characteristics 
distinguishing the causal substance from other tilings 
persist in the effects also ’* (pp. 417 and 418), Hence 
Ramanuja declares that it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the world, though differing in character 
from Brahman, may uroceed from Him. 

“ But an objection is raised, if Brahman, the cause, 
differs in nature from the effect, viz., the world, this 
means that cause and effect are separate things, and 
tliat hence the effect does not exist in the cause, i.e., 
Bralumn " : and w'e may as well say " that the world 
originates from what lias no existence.—Not so, we 
reply. For what the preceding Sutra lias laid down is 
merely the denial of an absolute rule demanding tliat 
cause and effect should be of the same nature; it 
was not asserted that the effect is a tiling altogether 
differcut and separate from the cause. We by no 
means abandon our tenet tlmt Brahman the cause 
modifies itself so as to assume the form of a world 
differing from it in character. For such is the case 
with the honey and the worms also. There is difference 
of characteristics, but—as in the case of gold and 
golden bracelets there is oneness of substance '* [pp. 
418 and 419). 

That tlie world is different in character from 
Brahman, wffo is posttdated as its cause, is obvious ; 
but that the svorld is one in substance with Brahman 
is not so evident. It is as a matter of fact the point 
in dispute, for does it not follow' that if the wurld is 
one in su^tance wnth Brahman, then all the imper- 
fecrions of the world axe really the imperfections of 
Brahman ? Kam^uja is aware of the difficulty, and 
he states it in the form of an objection that he must 
face. " 1£ wc accept the doctrine of the oneness of 
substance of cause and effect, then absorption, creation, 
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etc., of tlie world would connect themselves with 
Br^man, and the latter would thus be effected by all 
the imperfections of its effect; in the same way i all 
the attributes of the bracelet are present in the gold 
also” (p. 419). It remains therefore to enquire in 
what sense we may say that the world is one with 
Rr ahman its cause. It is obvious that in order to 
fmd an answer w-e must analyse the causal relationship 
which w^e postulate between Biahmaji and the W'orld. 
Ramanuja accordingly devotes several pages to a 
discussion of tlie causal principle, examining the 
theories propounded by various schools of thought 
(cf, pp, 430-4 : 445’?). and concludes with a statement 
of his owTi view, wliich is that the e&ct is nothing 
but the causal substance w'hich has passed from one 
state of existence to another. Thus the effect, e.g. j ar, is 
the causal substance, clay, which has assumed another 
condition of existence than that of mere clay. It 
is one in substance with day, and yet it lias attributes 
which are diflerent from those oi day in its causal 
state. For purposes of activity, so Ramanuja tells 
us, " the material clay . . . touches (enters into 
contact w’ith) an effect i,e., a pai^cular make 

or caufigtiration, distinguished by iiaving a broad 
bottom and resembling the shape of a b^y, and a 
special name fiantadh^a), via., pilcher, and so on, 
whicli is applied to that effect; or, to put it differently, 
to the end that certain activities maybe accomplished, 
the substance clay receives a new configuration and a 
new name. Hence jars and other things of clay are 
day {tnfUikS), i.e., are of the substance of day, only 
, , , only (fra) because the effects are not known as 
different substances. One and. the same substance 
therefore, such as day or gold, gives occasion for differ¬ 
ent ideas and words only as tt assumes different 
configurations; just as we obsert-e that one and. the 
same Devadatta becomes the object of different ideas 
and terms, and gives rise to different effects, according 
to the different stages of life—youtii, old age, etc.— 
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which he has reached " (pp. 4.54 and 455)- effect 
therefore is one in substance with the cause in the sense 
that tt is potentiaily contained in the causal sul>stance 
as a state which tliis substance is capable of assuming. 
This then is the liglit wliich we derive regarding the 
nature of the unity which exists between cause and 
effect. 

But before we apply ttiis result to tlie case of 
Brahman in relation to the worlds we may note a 
signiffcant point in regard to the last sentence of the 
passage just cited, for Ramanuja there introduces into 
the idea of cause the concept of growth borrow^ 
from the organic wtrrld. He finds ttrat the relationship 
between clay and jar, while illustrating his point that 
the effect is one in substance with the cause, fails in 
one important particular when considered in the light 
of \shai he is wishing to establish with regard to the 
relationship between Braliman and^ the world. For 
day is only the material cause of the jar, and it requires 
the external agency of a potter to give it the form 
of a jar. Such external agency cannot, of course, 
exist in the case of Brahman in relation to the world. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, if we would understand 
all that is implied in regarding Brahman as tire cauK 
of the world, to pass from the mechanical or inorg^ic 
to the vital or organic realm for our illustration. 
" The case of the cause and the effect is thus analogous 
to that of the child and youth 1 the word ' effect ’ 
denotes nothing else but the causal substance which 
lias passed over into a different condition '* (pp. 463 4). 

Applying then the result of our investigation of 
clay as standing in causal rciation. to the jar, and 
of the child in causal relation to the youth, it would seem 
that Brahman as the cause of the world must be 
thought to be one in substance with the w'orid in the 
sense that He holds the world witliin Himself in 
potential form, and that cioation is only the passing 
over of Brahman from one state of existence, where the 
world exists piitentially, into another state of existence. 
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where the werld exists actually, much as a child passes 
over from childhood to manhood when its potentialities 
become actuidised. The crudities of a theory of 
creation, according to which the Deity first exists 
by Himself, and then sudednly by a mere hat of His 
will brings about the world, as it were, from nowhere, 
are thus avoided, and it is shown at the same time 
in w’hat sense the world is one with Brahman. " Tt 
is in this way that we prove . . , that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e„ the highest 
Braliman. Brahman only, having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient flings for its body and hence 
for its inodes {prakam). is denoted by all words what¬ 
soever. The borly of tlus Bralunan is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in 
their subtle state, when—^jusl ouing to that subtle 
state —they are incapable of being (conceived and) 
designated as apart fmm Brahman whose body they 
form: Braliman is then in its so-called causal con¬ 
dition. At other times the body of Braiiman is 
constituted by ail sentient and non-sentient beings in 
their gross, manifest state, ovring to which they admit 
of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms: Brahman then is in its ‘ effected ' 
state. The effect. i.e„ the world, is thus seen to be 
non-diflerent from the cause, i,e., the Highest 
Braiiman " (pp. 58 and 59), Ramanuja is thus 
convinced that, however much the world may differ 
in cliaracter from Brahman, it must, if Scriptural 
teaching regarding Brahman as its cause be true, 
be one in substance with Him. in the sense that it 
exists potentially within Him as a state which He is 
capable of assuming. The world as effect is Brahman 
who has actualised this potentiality. 

But it may be said that if the world is thus a form 
which Brahman assumes, all the imperfections of the 
wwld must belong to Him. To this R^^uja 
repli<^, as we noted, tliat it is not necessary for the 
causal substance to have the same characteristics 
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as its effect, for a worm may arise from honey. Thus 
he sees no ^fficuJty in thinking that the world is one 
in substance with Brahman as its cause, and yet also 
different from Him in character as effect. 

\\'e have spoken loosely, in the foregoing, of Brahman 
' assuming ' the form of the world, or of His ' passing 
over ' from one state of existence to anotlier. Iiave 
now to enquire what exactly tliis implies w ith regard 
to the diange undergone by Brahman in effecting the 
world. To do this, we shall have to make a dis¬ 
tinction in the nature of Brahman, and conceive Him 
from this point of view as having tw'o essential J^pects, 
viz., body and soul, the soul representing His o\yn 
perfect nature and the body that part of Him which is 
the world. 

Brahman as Soul, 'world as body 
Tliere is abundant evidence in the Upani^ds, as 
we saw% for the view that Brahman perv-ades the world 
as the soul perv'ades the body. The classical formula¬ 
tion of the %• terv is to he found, as already noted, in 
the Antaryamvn Brahmana of the Brliadarany^a 
Upanisad. * Moreover it was a common assumption, 
even at the time of Yainavalkya and Ajala^atra, that 
the soul is a conscious principle which is essentially 
different from the body wluch it inhabits. As specu¬ 
lation advanced, we saw that the later thinkers of the 
Upanisads tended increasingly, in the light of the 
iroperfKtions of embodied existence, to distingnish 
Brahman w'ho pervades it as something ^te distinct 
from it and uncontaminated by the imperfections 
of that which He pervades. Moreover tlie germs of 
Samkhyan philosophy which sets body in opposition 
to soul, are to be found, as w'e saw, in some of the 
later Upanisads and the sharp distinction w’hich it 
makes between body and soul is taught in the 
Bhagavadglta, as well as in Pancaratra literature. 
All this could be used profitably by Ramanuia to 
show- how Brajiman may he one with the w'orld without 
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thereby being involved in its imperfections- He 
accordingly seizes upon this idea to explain how 
Brahman may be related to the diange that is implied 
in the creation and reabsorption of the world. The 
difficulty to be faced is this : " it appears that Brahman 
is e^ntially free from even a shadow of all the im¬ 
perfections which affiict all sentient and non-sentient 
b^gs, and has for its only characteristics absolutely 
supreme bliss and knowledge. How then is it possible 
that this Brahman should . . . actiiaUy became mani¬ 
fold, by appearing in the form of a world comprising 
various sentient and non-senrient beings — all of which 
are the abodes of all kinds of imperfections and 
aMictions ? '* (p. 402). How in otJier words are we 
to understand the change whereby the perfect Brahman 
becomes the imperfect world ? 

R^anuja replies ; " The modification taught in 
our system is not such as to introduce imperfections 
Into the liigliest Brahman, on the contrary it confers 
on It limitless glory. For our teaching as to Brahman's 
modification is as follows. Braliman—essentially 
antagonisric to ah evil, of uniform goodness, differing 
in nature from all b<nngs other than itself, all-knowing, 
endowed with the power of immediately realising ^ 
its purposes, in eternal possession of all it wishes for, 
supremely blessed—has for its body the entire universe, 
with aU its sentient and non-sentlcDt beings . . . and 
constitutes the Self of the Universe, Now, when this 
world which forms Brahman's body has been gradually 
reabsorbed into Brahman, each constituent clement 
being refunded into its immediate clause, so that in 
the end there remains only the highly subtle, elemen¬ 
tary matter which Scripture calls Darkness ; and when 
this so-called Darkness itself, by assuming a form so 
extremely subtle that it har^y deserves to be called 
something separate from Brahman, of which it con¬ 
stitutes the ttody, has become one with Brahman ; 
then Brahman invested with this ultra-subtle body 
forms ihe resolve, ' May I again possess a world-body 
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coT^stittitcd by all soiticnt and non-^ntient beings 
distinguished by names and forms just as in tlie 
previous a?on.’ and modifies {parinamayaii] itself by 
gradually evolving the world-body in the inverse 
order in which reabsorption had taken place " (pp. 
40 ^- 3 )- 

The idea of Brahman modifying Himself to become 
manifold is not new. Ramanuja bases his view chiedy 
on the Taittinya passage which declares regarding 
Brahman that ‘ He desired, may I be many, may i 
grow forth/ He brooded over himself, and having 
thus brooded, he sent forth all whatever there is. 
Having sent forth he entered it. Having entered it 
he became sat and iynt, defmed and undefined . . . 
real and unreal.* This certainly implies a great 
deal of modifying activity on the part of Brabinan. 
But what is not found in Uiis pas^e. and what 
Ramanuja chiefly deserves credit for is to apply this 
doctrine of modiBcation in such a way as to show how 
in all this modification the perfect nature of Bratiman 
remains ever the same. He does this by bringing the 
sliarp distinction wliich, as we have seen, philosophers 
through several centuries were io the habit of making 
between liody and soul, to bear upon the Taittinya 
doctrine of modification, The sense of the Taittiriya 
text therefore is as follows. The highest self, w'hich 
in itself is of the nature of unlimited knowledge and 
bliss, has for its bodv all sentient and non-sentient 
beings ... in so subife a form tliat they may be called 
non-existing ; and as they are his body he may be said 
to consist of them ’ 'ITien . . . he, by a 

series of steps beginning with Frafqrti and the aggregate 
of souls and leading down to the elements in their gross 
state, so modifies himself as to have those elements 
for his body—w’hen he is said to consist of them— 
and thus appears in the form of our worid, . . , When 

* f^r^pi tbu may bo bcitcF %a the li^t ot Context 

V " of IhiDiiiK'' i-e.. the pcHcct Brahmaji p06ieste« the Elrmeiiti ci 

worM t» a ^obtlf Wm. bii luturv Ireitig diffaeal iron Uiem. 
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the text says that the Self having entered into it 
became sat and iyat, the meantng is that the highest 
Seif, winch m its causal state bad been the universal 
Self, abides, in its effected state also, ais the Self of the 
different substances midergoing changes and thus 
becomes this and tliat (p, 405), It is significant that 
thus he systematically reads into the Taittiriya 
doctrine of modification the distinction between body 
and self. Why lie does so is obvious from the sentences 
which immediately follow. " W'hile the highest Self 
tlius undergoes a change — in the form of a world 
comprising the whole aggregate of sentient and non- 
sentient. beiiigs—all imperfection and sufiering are 
limited to the sentient beings constituting part of its 
body, and all change is restricted to the non-sentient 
things which constitute another part. The highest 
Self is effected in tfiat sense only that it is tfie i^ng 
principle, and hence the Self, of matter and souls in 
their gross or evolved state ; but just on account of 
being this, viz... their inner Ruler and Self, it is in no 
way touched by their Ltnpeflections and changes " 
(pp, 405 and 406). 

Tlie one Brahman, then, when considered in relation 
to the modification that is necessary for effecting the 
world, is found to disclose a distltictioti within itself, 
namely, the distinction of body and soul, the body 
representing the changing imperfect element in 
Brahman, the soul representing His unchanging 
essential nature, which remains ever perfect. AH 
tlie modification that is undergone by Brahman in 
effecting ttie world is merely a modification, as it tvere, 
in His body, which passes from a subtle to a gross 
state. But this modification leaves His soul, i.e.. 
His own essential nature, entirely untouched. In a 
true sense, therefore. Brahman Um^lf, i.e.. His ohh 
essential nature, remains unmodified in ail the modifica¬ 
tion tliat is undergone by the world in creation and 
reabaorption. In Ramanuja's day, ow'ing to the sharp 
distinction which philosophers were wont to make 
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between body and sonl. there could be little objection 
to the view that while the body or the world undergoes 
changes, the soul or Brahman in His essential nature, 
remains unchanged. 

But wliile the distinction of body and soul is helpful 
as suggesting a way of thinking of Brahman in relation 
to the changes implied in the creation and reabsorption 
of the world, there are certain ideas bng associated 
with the body in Indian thought, which compel 
Ramanuja to make clear what exactly he means by 
regarding Brahman as possessed of a body. If we 
follow' him in this, we shall be able to go be^d 
liam^uja's metaphor of body and soul and gain a 
clearer undcrstancung of his conception of the relation 
of Brahman to the w'orUL As usual, he states Ids 
problem in the form of an objection raised by an oppon¬ 
ent who dedaies : “ It is not, we say. possible that the 
mtelligent and non-intelligent bdngs together should 
constitute the body of Brahman, For a body is a 
particular aggregate of earth and the other element, 
depending for its subsistence on vital breath with its 
five modifications, and serving as an abode to the sense' 
organs w'hich me^ate tlie experiences oI pleasure and 
pain retributive of former works : such is in Vedic 
and wordly speech the sense connected with the term 
' body.’ But numerous Vedic texts . , , decl^ that 
the highest Sell is free from kamtan and the enjoyment 
of its fruits, is not capable of enjoyment dep^dent 
on senseorgans, and lias no life dependent on breath • 
whence it follows that he cannot have a body constituted 
by all the non-sentient and sentient beings *' (p> 4^o), 
To this RSmamija replies, " In ordinary language the 
w'ord ' body' is not, like words such as jar, limited 
in its denotation to things of one definite make or 
character, but is observed to be applied directly (not 
only secondarily or metaphoric^y) to tlungs of 
altogether different make and chai^teristics — such 
as worms, insects, moths, snakes, man, four-f<»ted 
animals, and so on. We must therefore aim at giving 
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a definition of the word that is in agreement with 
general use. The definitions given by the Purvapaksin 
(opponent)—' a body is that whidi causes the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruit of actions.’ etc.—^ not fulfil this 
requiTement ; for they do not take in such things as 
earth and the like wluch the texts declare to be the 
body of the Lord. And further they do not take in 
those bodily fornis which the Lord assumes according 
to Ids wish, nor the bodily forms released souls may 
assume, according to ' He is one,' etc. (Chand. Up. 
VIT. 262): for none of those embodiments subserve 
the fruition of the results of actions. And further, 
the t^ily forms vvhicli the Supreme Person assumes 
at wish are not special combinations of earth and the 
other elements; for Smrti says, ' Tlie body of that 
highest is not made from a combination of the 
elements,' It thus appears that it is also too narrow 
a definition to say that a body is a combination of tlie 
different elements. Again, to say that a body is that, 
the life of which depends on the vital b^th with its 
five modifications is also too narrow', viz., m respect 
of plants; for although vital air is present in plants, 
it does not in them support the body by appearing in 
five special forms. Kor again does it answer to 
define a body as either the abode of the sense-opgans 
or as the cause of pleasure and pain; for ueithcr 
of these definitions takes in the bodies of stone or wood 
which w'ere hestowed on Alialya and other persons in 
accordance with their deeds, \^'e are thus led to adopt 
the following definition—Any substance which a 
sentient soul is capable of completely controlling and 
Supporting for its own purposes, and which stands 
to the soul in an entirely subordinate relation, is the 
body of that soul. ... in this sense then, all sentient 
and non-sentient beings together constitute tiie body 
of the Supreme Person, for they are completely 
controlled and supponed by him for his own ends, 
and are absolutely subordinate to Iiini " (pp. 4^3 und 
424) In the light of this definition we are enabled 
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to see what exactly Ramanuja mean^ by regarding tlie 
world as the ’ body ' of B rahman . U is something 
which Brahntaii, wdiile abiding in His own essential 
and perfect nature, controls and sustains for His own 
ends. The world is thus quite distinct from Braliman. 
Creation and absorption affect the world, but His own 
essential nature remains unmodified. 

Not only docs the distmction between body and 
sdui thus help us to understand how the world may 
undergo change and modification in creation and re¬ 
absorption, without Brahman's essential nature being 
involved therein, but it also serves to show', as 
i^am^uja's definition of ‘ bod}’'' makes clear, liow 
completely the world is dependent on Braliman, 
So absolute and 'vntal does the dependence of the body 
on the soul seem to Ramanuja that, as we shall now 
see, he declares that the relation of body to soul Is 
the same as the relation of attribute or mode to 
substance. 

Britfittmn as subsiaHCc, world as attributo or modfi 

Here we come upon Ramanuja's owm distinctive 
view of the relation in wlticli Brahman stands to the 
world. That Bmlunau is cause, and the world is 
effect W'as, we may say, the first philosophical con¬ 
ception of Brail man’s relation to the world. Ttie 
earliest cosmogonies, it will be remembered, were 
concerned with the question, Whence came all tlus? 
And tile answer of the Upanisads In the main was, 
Bralmian is the cause. Similarly the view that Brahman 
is the soul and the W'orld His body, is one which, 
as we have seen, can claim Icmg descent, going back 
at least to a time as remote as that of the Antaryamin 
Brahmana of the BrJiadaranyaka U panisad. Ram^uj a, 
we noted, adopts both tliese ways of thinking of 
Braliman’s relation to the world, and defends them 
chiefly in the light of the fact that, while Bralmian, 
according to liim, is a perfect being, the world is 
characterised by imperfection. But the view w'hich 
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may be to represent his own contribution to a 
conception of Brahman's relation to the world is that 
Bnalunan stands to the w'orld as substance stands to 
attribute. In criticising the advaitin's vi^v of sub¬ 
stance as pure Being, we saw how E^^u|a came to 
the conclusion that any substance of which we know 
anything in experience is always characterised by 
di^erences, and against the Bhedabhedavadin be found 
that these differences w*ere real difierencesw^hich never- 
tireless w'ere somehow' held together in the unity 
of the substance. Here then w'e find, even within 
the realm of everyday experience, a unity which holds 
together and supports differences, and it is pre¬ 
cisely such a unity that Brahman must be in relation 
to the divereity of the world, for wa have found tiiat 
the Scriptures teach that Brahman is one, and yet 
that He is the cause and the soul o£ the many, which 
are difierent from Him m character. Hence we may 
thi nk that Brahman is the Substance of which the world 
is an attribute. The difference of the wmld from 
BraJunan^ and at the same time its complete depen¬ 
dence on Him, will thus be explicable. Accordingly 
Ramanuja maintains, as we sliall see, that the ^vorld 
is an attribute or mode of Brahman. 

But before we do tliis, it is necessary to show that 
even the relationship which w'e in accordance with 
Scriptural teaching have postulated between Bratunan 
and the wmld—viz., that Biahmiin is the canse and 
the soul of the world-^dtimately-reduces itself to the 
relation of substance to attribute, and in that buds 
its explanation. This is easily done with regard to 
causal relationship, for did not our aual\’Sis of causal 
Goimection show that Uie effect is nothing but tlie 
causal substance wliich has passed from one state or 
mode of existence to another ? The effect Jar, we saw, 
is nothing more than a mode or modification of the 
cau^ substance, clay ; so that in the end what we 
find to happen w'hen an effect is. as we say. produced 
by or originated from a cause is that a substance now* 
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characterised by a certain attribute, state or mode of 
existence assumes another attribute, state or of 
existence, which it aJv^ays held potentially witlun 
itsdf. " A substance enters into different states in 
succession ; what passes a\t'ay is the substance in its 
previous states, what originates is the substance in its 
subsequent states, As thus the substance in aU its 
states has being, there is nothii^g irrational in the 
saiksTya theory ” (p, 456), which is the theory just 
expounded, according to which the effect is nothing 
more than a mode of the casual substance. 

Not only does the relation of effect to cause reduce 
itself thus to the relation of attribute or mode to 
substance, but so also does the relation of body to 
soul ; ior whai after all is a body hut a state or con¬ 
dition assumed by a soul ? It is so completely de¬ 
pendent on tlte soul that it ceases to exist when separ¬ 
ated from the soul, even as an attribute or mode ceases 
to exist except when supported bv the substance to 
which it belongs. It thus proefaims itself to be 
nothing but a mode or attribute of the soul. ^ 
Kam^uja writes, “ The relation of bodies to the sell 
is stricUy analogous to that of class characteristics 
and qualities to the substances in which they inliere I 
for it is the self only which is their substance and ilreir 
final cause ijfrayojmn), and they are modes of the s^. 
That the s^ only is their substrate appears from the 
fact that W'hcn the self separates itself from the body 
the latter perishes: that the self alone is their final 
cause, appears from the fact that they exist to the end 
that the fruits of the actions of the self may be enjoyed; 
and they are modes of the self appears from the fact 
that they are mere attributes of the Self manifesting 
itself as god, man or the like " (pp, 136 atid 137)- 
But to Lliis an objection is raised. It is said that the 
body cannot be an attribute or mode of the soul, 
for if it were so, it would, even as an attribute, be 
apprehended only along vdth the substrate to which 
it belongs ; but as a matter of fact we apprehend the 
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body by itself, and this would ne^-er be possible if it 
were a mere attribute. '* If it is supposed that . . . 
the body of a man. god, etc., stands towards the self 
in the relation of a mode, in the same way as . . . the 
generic characteristic and the quality stand in the 
relation of inodes to the substances to which they are 
grammatically co-ordinated; then there w'ould neces¬ 
sarily be simultaneous cognition of the generic character 
and the individual. But as a matter of fact this is not 
the case; we do not necessarily observe a human, 
divine, or animal body together with the self (p. 136J. 

Ram^uja has little dtdiculty in meeting this 
objection. He points out that we do appreliend the 
self of a human being when we apprehend his body, 
our reason for thinking tliat we do not is that the self 
is not an object tliai can be perceived by the eye, 
** That class characteristics and iudividu^ are in¬ 
variably observed together, is due to the fact of both 
being objects of visual perception ; the self, on the other 
hand, is not such, and hence is not apprehended by 
the eye. while the body is so apprehended. . . . 
That two things are invariably perceived together, 
depends, as already observed, on their being appre¬ 
hended by means of the same apparatus, visuaJ or 
otherwise. Earth is naturally connected with smell, 
taste, and so on, and yet these qualities are not per¬ 
ceived by the eye; in the same way tiie eye wmch 
perceives the body does not perceive that essential 
characteristic of the body which consists in its being 
mere mode of tlie self; the reason of the difference 
being that the eye has no capacity to apprehend the 
sdL But this does not imply that the iwdy does not 
possess that essential nature ” (p. 137), We must 
conclude, therefore, tliat since the body is completely 
dcMndenl on the soul, and cannot exist eitcept in 
relation to the latter, it is only the mode or attribute 
of the soul. 

But to this it may be objected that one thing cannot 
be regarded as an "attribute of another. Ramanuja, 
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It unU be reniembered, anticipated this objection, and 
told us that although ’ attribute ' is usually understood 
to refer only to qualities, not to things, things may also 
be regarded as attributes if they completely depend 
on something else for their existence. If we restrict 
the word attributOj as in general ussj to abstract 
qualities, we shall understand K^i^uja's meaning 
best if in Spino^istic fashion speak of objects which 
are entirely dependent on something else for their 
existence as modes (or concrete attributesj, 

V\'e are now ready to apply the results of our in¬ 
vestigation to the case of the relationship between 
Brahman and the world. The effect, we found, was 
nothing but a mode of the causal substance : the body 
also, we have just seen, is notlung but a mode of the 
self. Hence it follows that ail Scriptural teaching 
with regard to Braliman as cause and the w'orJd as 
effect, or of Brahman as soul and the world as body, 
imply in the end that Brahman is Substance and the 
world is His mode. " All things thus are predicative 
to, or modes of, ParatJiapitrusn t hence Parniiutpunt&a 
alone exists (the suirfdws), adjectivatcd by everything 
else; All terms are thus connotations of* Him by the 
rule of SamdttddJnfciJi''0i!ty0, nr tlie rule which expresses 
the inseparable relation existing tietween substance 
and attribute, or the invariable co-existence of subject 
and predicate /'1 

But, it may now be asked, if the world is a mode of 
Brahman, how can itiiperiection exist in the wwld 
without affecting the nature of Bralmian ? The 
answ^ is easy, kamanuja provided for it in Ids 
dehmtion of attribute in relation to substance. 

W berever ice cognise the rdation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two 
clearly present themsel ves to our mind as absolutely 
different (pp. and 43)* The difiereiice in charac' 
teristtcs ol the mode from the substance therefore 
need not alarm us, for that, Ramanuja assures us, is 

* Bhg, Hit. VIL Govindfliilrya** IrEiiJiL^UaD^ p* ij*. 
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qtiite the usual clmacteristic ol modes. Wliat makes 
a tiling a mode is not sameness of character mith the 
substance to which it lielongs, but as we iiave seen 
complete dependence ; and that, it cannot be denied, 
is precisely tJie relation in according to the 

Scriptur^j the world stands to Brahman. '■ From 
^ this it folio M'S that the entire s^regate of things, 
intelligent and nondntelfigent, has its Self in Bmbman 
in so far as it constitutes Brahman's body ; and as thus, 
the whole world different from Brahman derives its 
substantial being onlj^ from constituting Brahman's 
iKidy, any term denoting the world or something in it 
conveys a meaning which has its proper consummation 
in Bralrman only r in other words all terms whatsoever 
denote Brahman in so far as distinguished by the 
different things which we associate with tliose terms 
(p*' 

" 1 bis being so, it appears that those as well who hold 
the theory of the absolute unity of one non-differenced 
substance as those who teach the doctrine of l/heda- 
i/ietfti (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those Vi^ho teach the absolute difference of several 
substances, give up all those scripturi texts wliich 
teach that Brahman is the universal self" (p, 134), 
Tlie fact that the Scriptures proclaim " that the entire 
world forms the body of Braliman '' {p, 135) shows 
that they teacli that the plurality of the world, though 
differing from Him in character, is completely depen¬ 
dent on Him. and stands to Him in the relation of 
mode. For as genus (Jaii) and quality (gfiMn), so 
substance (drmyrt) also may occupy the position of 
detennining attributes in so far namely 

as tliey constitute the body of something else *' 
(P* ^35)' intelligent ana Don-tntelligent beings 
are thus mere inodes of the highest Brahman, and have 
reality thereby only " (p. 138)- 

Thus starting from the view that Bralmiati is the 
cause of ilie world, w’e found it necessarj' in the light 
of the modification tliat is required for the cause to 
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pass into the effect, to make a distinction within the 
natnre of Brahman in His causai aspect, and to restrict 
change and imperfection to one aspect of Him, which 
we called His body, and to regard the other aspect 
of Him w'hich is imchanging and perfect and may be 
said to represent His own essential nature, as His 
soul. But even this, we fotmcl, was not entirely 
satisfactory owing to certain ideas asst>ciated with 
body. Ultimately therefore we were led to regard 
Braliman as tlie unitary Substance on whom the 
w'orhl completely depends for its existence, different 
thotigh it is from Him in character. In this sense 
it is an attribute or mode of Braliman. Bialunan 
hol(^ the wwld within Himself as something qtiite 
distinct from His own essential nature, even as a 
substance holds within itself the mode or attribute 
which is quite distinct from itself; and even as' a 
substance passes from one mode of existence to another, 
so the Supreme Brahman passes from a state of exist¬ 
ence in whicti the world exists in a subtle form to 
another state in which it exists in its ' effected * foim. 

liether in manifest or unmanifest form, whether in 
creation or reabsorption, the world is distinct from 
Brahman, but completely dependent on Him. He is 
thurefure the one Substance, self-dependent and 
supreme, and all else is but a mode of Him. 

Brahmu-n in rotation to Matter {Prakrti^ 

Ha%'ing thus described in general terms the relation 
in which Brahman stands to the w'orld, wre may^ consider 
one or two special problems that arise in connection 
with Brahma's relation to the world. The world, 
we have already noted. Is according to Ram^uja 
composed of matter and souls. The special relation^ 
ship which Brahman bears to souls will 1^ considered in 
the chapter that follows. Here we must bring together 
Ramanuja's teacliing with reg^d to Brahman's re¬ 
lation to matter or the non-sentient world, considered 
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from tlie point of view of the characteristics peculiar 
to Fraf^t, 

We hav^e already seen that Pra^fi is a principle 
which Brahman employs in creation. It is that wliich 
produces manifold and wonderful effects under the 
supervision of the Lord. This is the teaching of the 
Svetasvatara, tlie Bhagavadgita and the Pahearatra 
Saihhitiis, and Ramanuja accepts it. Prakf^ti then is 
essentially the principle of change and differentiation, 
ft is capable of passing from, one form to another, alt 
equally perishable and non-permanent. Accordingly 
it may be said to have no true being. " Noii-intelligent 
matter, as entering into various states of a non- 
permanent nature, is called ' non-being.* , . . We say 
‘ it is * of tiiat thing which is of a permanently uniform 
nature, not connected witli the idea of beginning, 
middle and end, and which hence never becomes the 
object of the notion of non-existence; while we say 
' it is not ’ of non-intelligent matter which constantly 
passes over into different states, each later state being 
out of connection with the earlier state” (p. ia8). 
*' By ■ that which is not' or' which is untrue,' we have 
to understand . . . that ivhich has no true being, 
in so far as it is changeable and perishable. ... Of 
this character is all non-intetligent matter. . , , ’ Non- 
being ' we may call it, in so as while it is observed 
at a certain moment in a certain form it is at some 
other moment observed in a different condition " 
fp. rag), Pr^kj'ti^ then, is not non-being in the sejise 
that it does not exist, but in the sense that it is ever 
changeful, and that its forms are never permanent. 
Even the Uiree gttnas of which Prakfti is ultimately 
composed are lost, as we saw, when it pas^ into 
its subtle state of union with Brahman during the 
period of absorption. Hence it Is capable of complete 
modification, and its very nature is change. 

Strides thb. a characteristic which Kimanuja 
associates with Prakrii is that it is evil in the seiise that 
it is the principle of pleasure and pain meted out to a 
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soul bound to worldly existence as the result of its 
acts. It is hence spoken of as “ tlie object of fruition " 
(p, ft is the sweet fruit which tlie embodied 

soul, compared in the Mimdaka and Sveta^vatara 
Upani^ds to a bird, eats, immersed in grief So at 
any rate Rrimsmiija undcistands the metaphor of the 
two birds (p. 299). The Svetasvatara and the Bhaga-* 
vadgfta teach that Prafifti is a principle whereby the 
soul is made to reap the fruits of its acts, and Ramanuja 
bases his view chiefly on their authority, " ‘ TTiere 
are two tmbom ones, the one knowing and a lord, the 
other without knowledge and lordly power : there is 
the one unborn female on whom the enjoyment of all 
enjoyers depends ' ^Svet. 1 . 9). ' Tint ^ul abiding 

in nature experiences the qualities derived from 
Natine, the reason being its eomiection with the 
qualities in its birtlis in good and evil wombs ' (Bhg. 
Xin. 20 and 21) ■' (pp. 364 and 365), Bv the queries 
which Pnikrti produces as tlie result of the deeds of 
souls, it further binds the souls to action and hence 
to worldly existence. Thus in commenting on the 
passage from the Bhagavadgita above cited, Ramanuja 
whites, '* Tins soul, bom in a series of retrospective 
births among devas, man, etc.—all variations of matter 
^forms—delights ingutni-sated pleasures, etc., varying 
in their sattvika and other diaracteristics according 
to the incidents of such birtlis ; and in so doing 
launches into activities, good or evil, in order to procure 
for itself such pleasures. In order then to reap the 
fruits of such good or evil acts, it is inevitably bom 
again in good or evil wombs (respectively). Bora, he 
acts again ; acting he is bom again."' Prakrti thus 
metes out to souls the fruits of thedr acts, and in so 
doing binds them ever more to the world of sathsai'ic 
existence. 

These then are according to R^^uja the two chief 
characteristics of Prtttjii, ft is the seat of all diange, 
and it is intrinsically connected \dth kartna. 

* PjSc 431 tiatislaiiDil. 
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In the light of these chaiacteristics of PrakrU. it is 
necessajy to_ ask whether Brahman shares in them, 
lo ttus Kamanuja’s answer is unmistakable. We liave 
already seen how with great pains he showed that all 
c^ge and modification is restricted to elements of 
the world. Brahman Himself remaining esseiittaUv 
unchanged. He is equally dear that Brahman does 
not po^ess m His own nature, "the evil qualities 
depending on PrahU" (p. 8i). The tliree qualities 
of niatter belong, as we saw, to its ' effected' state 
JP‘ io”), so that when Prakrti is united with Brahman 
in the p^od of a pralaya, it has none of its own 
characteristics and abides in Brahman as a bare 
potenri^ty "without any distinction of names and 

lonns (p. 368 )h Brahman Himself has a divine form, 

pccuhar to Himself, " not made of the stuff of Prahii 
^d not dne to Karman" (p. 256), Scriptural texts, 
he tells us. deny of Brahman all connection with 
evu quail ties and inferior bodies sprung from Prakrii 
and all dependence on karman. and proclaim His 
glonous qualities and glorious forms (p. 240). And 
as if this were not enough to show tliai Brahman has 
none of the characteristics of matter, he compares 
Bi^iman in relation to souls and matter, to a three- 
colonred piece of doth, where the thread of each 
colour remains ever distinct. " Of some parti-coloured 
piece of doth the material cause is threads white, red, 
black, etc., aU the same, each definite spot of the doth 
IS connected with one colour only, wliite, e.g., and tlius 
there is no confusion of colours even in the ' effected ’ 
condition of the cloth. Analogously the combination 
of non-sentient matter, sentient beings, and the Lord 
institutes the material cause of the wt>rld. but this 
does not imply any confusion of the essentid chamc- 
tCTistu^ of enjoying souls, objects of enjo^Tnent, and 
lie universal Ruler. ... There is indeed a difference 
betNveeu the two cas es , in so far as the threads are 
cabbie of existing apart Erom one another, and are 
only occasionally combined according to the volition 
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nf men w hil e Don-sentieiit matter and sentient 

beings in’ ^ their states ioim the body of ^e high^t 
Self, and thus have a being only as Uifi modes of that. 

But the two cases are analogous, m so far as there 
mists a distinction and absence of all confusion 
En the part of the constituent elements of the aggi^te. 
This being thus, it follows that the lii^hest Brahman, 
although entering into the 'effected condiUon. re¬ 
mains unchanged—^for its essential nature does not 

become different " (p. 14 '^)- . tx 

But if Brahman is thus quite distinct from Prakfi* 
and shares none of its characteristics, and yet mamtains 
it as His mode, we may enquire for what purpose, 
if any. He keeps it in existence. Since Prakrt^ is. ^ 
w-e saw, the principle of change, the principle whereby 
the manifoldness of this world is effected, it would seem 
that Prakrii exists for the purpose of bringuig aboirt 
change and plurality* But it may he asked, uby is 
the roanifoldness of the world necessary ? What 
purpose does it serve ? It is obvious that it is on y 
bv discovering the general purpose of creatiw tliat 
We *ihEill discover the ultimate reason why Prtikji%, 
which Braiiman employs for creating the worid, 
exists. But here we are faced mth a difeulty. W hat 
purpose may Braiiman have in creating a ^ 

In the first place, the veiy idea of a Perfect 
entering upon a line of activity m order to fulfil a 
purpose is self-contra<Uctorv, for it argues a lack or 
unperfection in Him whidi He is seeldng to overcome. 
In the second place, if it be said that though Bralimau 
being perfect can ha%^ no motive of benefit to riimself 
for Seating the world, still He may be motimted 
entirely by desire for the welfare of finite so^, it 
is only necessary to point to the pain and simeimg 
of souls in the World to ^ow that this cannot be His 
motive. Ramanuja is aware of both these difiicmties. 
He states them thus: " In the case of all those 
enter on some activity after having formed an 
of the effect to be acoompH&hed, there exists a motive 
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iji the form of something beneficial either to themselves 
or to trthers. Now Bmhman, to whose essential 
nature it belongs that all liis wishes are eternally 
fulhUed, does not attain through the creation of the 
world any object not obtained before. Nor again 
is the second alternative possible. For a being, all 
whose wishes are fulfilled, could concern itself about 
others only wftii a view to benefttting them. Mo 
merdfni divinity would create a world so full, as oms 
is, of evils of all kind — birth, old age, death, hell, and 
so on :— if it created at all, pity would move it to 
create a w'orid altogether happy ” (p. 477). It is 
in facing these two difficulties that RSm^uja, following 
the teaching of the VedSnta-sfitras (II 1 , 33‘-35), 
discloses bis view regarding the purpose of creation. 
" The motive ivhtcli prompts Braliman—'all whose 
wishes are fulfilled and who is perfect in Himself— 
to the creation of a wmld comprising all kinds of 
sentient and non^sentient beings dependent on His 
volition, is nothing else but sport, play. \Ve see in 
ordinary life Iiow some great king, mUng this earth 
^\^th its seven diTpas, and possessing perfect strength, 
valour, and so on, has a game at balls, or the like, 
from no other motive titan to amuse lumself; hence 
tliere is no objection to tlte view tliat sport only is the 
motive prompting Braliman to the creation, susten- 
tation, and destruction of this world whidi is ^ily 
fashioned by His mere will " (p. 477}. The reason 
that sport is given as the motive of creation is con¬ 
fessedly to preserve the supreme perfection of Brahman, 
h must not, therefore, be understood in the sense 
of cliildisb plaVj hut ratlier in the sense of joyous and 
free activity, entered into bv the Supreme Being 
as a spontaneous expression o| His manifold powers. 
Sport, we may therefore think, implies joyousness, 
freedom and superabundance of energy on the part of 
Braliman in creating the world. There is no lack of 
external constraint forcing Brahman into creative 
activity. Hence, as we saw earlier, creation was 
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said to follow on the mere will, or free choice, of 
Bmhman, 

But it w as also noted earlier that creation not 
only involves ^viH or free activity but also thought; 
ana thought implies that the free activity entered 
upon by Brahman in creating the world is not meaning¬ 
less, as the word sport ox play might suggest. If, 
therefore, we would discover wiiat meaning creation 
has for Brahman, ire must enquire what it is tliat He 
piin^ about in creating the world. M’c were told, 
it >vill he remembered, that what the Supreme Being 
considers prior to creation is " the constitution of the 
W'orld previous to the Pralaya ’* (p. 333.); and why 
it is necessary for Him to do so becomes obvious 
when we pass on to consider Kamanuja's answer to 
the second objection raised above. The objection 
w'as that Braliman could liave no benefice nt motive 
in creating a world involving pain and suffering for 
finite souls. To this the Vedanta-sutra { 11 . 1 . 34) 
replies. Not so, 'on accouixt of there being regard.* 
Md Ramanuja explains, "he., 'on account of tlie 
inequality of creation depending on the deeds of the 
intelligent bein^, gods, and so on, about to be created.’ 
Sruti and Smrii alike declare that the connection of the 
individual i^uls with bodies of different kinds—divine, 
human, aninia], and so on—depends on the kunnan 
of those souls ; compart*' He who performs good works 
becomes good, he who performs bad works becomes 
.. bad. ... (Br. Up. IV. 4, 5). In the same way the 
reverend Paiasara declares that what causes the 
difference in nature and status between gods, men, 
and so on, is the power of the former deeds of the souls 
about to enter into a new creation " {p. 47S). In 
, further discussion of this point, Ramanuja wTites, 

' " If it were not admitted (that the distinctions in the 
■new creation are due to karman), it would moreover 
fallow that souls are requited for what they fvave not 
done, and not ret^uited for what they have done” 
(p. 479), If then it is necessary that souls should in 
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the new cr^tion have a nature in accordance with 
their deeds in a previous creation^ it is not surprising 
that Srahman needs to remember and have regard 
to the constitution of the universe in a previous 
creation. This not onJy explains the pain and suffering 
of souls as due to their own previous deeds, but al^ 
suggests that the purpose of creation is somehow 
concerned iiVith the deeds of souls. How tliis is we 
shall see when in the next diapter we are concerned 
with the relation of the Deity to the individual soul, 
Suflice it here to hai^e discovered that the general 
purjpose of creation relates to the deeds of soids, 

T his being so. we may e.xpect that Prakrti, which 
Br ahman employs in creating the world, hnds its 
significance also only in relation to souls. And this 
ts what Ramanuja actually teaches: ** all non- 

intelligeni things, bodies h^an and divine, lulls, 
oceatib, etc- . , , have their root in the actions 
springing from the volitions of men, gods, etc. . . . 
and since non’intelligent matter is subject to changes 
corresponding to the actions of the individual souls, 
it may be called 'non-being/ while the souls are 
being ■ . . . when the works which are the cause of 
the distbction of things are destroyed, then all tire 
distinctions of bodies, liuman or divine, hills, oceans, 
*tc.—-ail wlrich are objects of fruition for the dlHerent 
individual souls—pass awav " (p. laS). And even 
more explicitly he declares'that Prakrti is a non- 
intelligent principle, the causal siilistance of the entire 
material universe, and constituting the means for the 
experience of pleasure and pain, and for the final 
release of all intelligent souls which are connected 
with it from all eternity " {p. 370), 

If so, it Vi'ould seem that what signihcance Prakrti 
has is entirely in relation to the release of souls. 
Its ce^ess change and all its raaniiold products, 
its f^l qualities producing pleasure and pain and 
binding the soul to activity, are all to be explained, 
it would seem, in relation to souls. Brahman, we may 
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therefore conclude^ maintains Pmkfti uith a special 
purpose. Its nature, quite different as it is from that 
of Brahman, is required for the release of souls, and 
hence He supports it. 

But how, it may be asked, ts it possible for Brahman, 
who is absolutely different from Pruitfli, to support 
it ? Ramaiiuja considers the problem of the relation 
of non-sentient objects to Braliman in his discussion 
of certain Vedanta-sutra texts (III. 2. 26-29). He 
asks: “ is the relation of the two like that of the 
snake and its coils; or like that of light and the 
luminous body, both ol which fall under the s^ne 
genus ; or like’that of tlie individual soul and Braliman, 
the soul being a distinguishing attribute and for that 
reason a part {aniifl} of Brahman ? " Regarding the 
first alternative according to w'luch uon-sentent things 
are “ special forms or arrangements of Brahman, as 
the coils are of a coi)ed-up snake," he UTites: "If 
Brahman itsdf appeared in the form of non-sentient 
things—as the snake itself only constitutes the coils— 
both sets of texts, those which declare difference as 
wtU as those whi(± declare the michangeableness of 
Brahman, w’ould be contrary to sense." If therefore 
we adopt the second alternative and “hold that the 
case under discussion is analogous to tliat of light 
and that in which it abides, i,e.. the luminous body ; 
the two are different, hut at the same time they are 
identical in so far as they both are fire 
Ramanuja points out that in this case " Brahma-hood 
{Brahmatva) constitutes a genus inhering in Braliman 
as 'well as in non-sentient matter, just as fire con¬ 
stitutes the common genus for light and luminous 
bodies. But on this view Brahman becomes a mere 
abstract generic character inhering in the Lord 
sentient souls and non-sentient matter, just 
as the generic character of horses inheres 

in concrete individual horses; and tliis contradicts 
all the tea chin g of Sruti and Smrti (according to wliich 
Brahman is the tiighcst concrete entity)." Brahman 
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must not, it ^vould seem, be reduced to a ghostly ’ 
abstraction, found in all things, and therefore found 
ill the material world also, for accortUiig to Ramanuja 
the Scriptures teach that instead of Hr ah man being 
an abstraction characterising all concrete existences. 
He is the most concrete of realities, of which other 
things are only abstractions or attributes. So he holds 
that this second way of miderstanding the relation 
between Brahman and material objects is likewise 
inadmissible, and states the third alternative men¬ 
tioned above as representing the acceptable view, 
according to which Brahman is related to the material 
world as substance to attribute, or as whole to part. 

" We therefore hold that noii’Senticnt matter stands 
to Brahman in the same relation as the one previously 
proved for the individual soul in Sutra IL 3, 43, 46 
via., that It is an attribute incapable of being realist 
apart from Brahman and hence is a part {am&it) of the 
latter. The texts referring to the two as non-tUlferent 
may thus be taken in their primary sense ; for tlie part 
is only a limited place of that of which it is a part. 
And the texts refeiring to the two as different may 
also be taken in their primary sen^: for the dis¬ 
tinguishing attribute and that to which the attribute 
bdongs are essentially different. Thus Brahman's 
freedom from all imperfection is preserved,—Lustre 
is an attribute not to be realised apart from the gem, 
and therefore is a part of the gem : the sai^ reiadon 
holds good between generic character and individuals 
having that character, between qualities and things 
having qualities, between bodies and souls. In the 
same way souls as well as non'Sentient matter stand 
to Brahman in the relation of parts ” (pp. 619 and 620}. 

Prakrii. then, and all its products are supported 
by Braiiman even as an attribute or mode is supported 
by a substance to which it belongs, but from which 
it is quite distinct, or as a part is supported by its 
whole. Thus the relation of Prakrti and its products 
to Brahman is only an illustration of the relation. 
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* already formulated, of the world in general to Brahman. 
The world* composed of matter and souls, is quite 
distinct from. Brahman, and their distinctness is never 
lost. But Brahman is one and supreme in the sense 
that it is on Him that matter and souls completely 
depend. He is therefdte the one only true Substance, 
of which the elements of the w'orld are eternally 
distinct modes. He is Perfect, but the world is 
imperfect. Nevertheless the relation between Him 
and the world is such that His perfect nature is not 
sullied to tlie slightest extent, and the distinct realhy 
of the world is not in any way destroyed* Both it is 
necessary to maintain if religious experience ts not a 
lie and a mockery', and both Ramanuja finds himself 
able to support by conceiving the relation between 
Brahman and the world primarily on the analogy of 
the relation between substance and attribute. 



CHAPTER III 

KEUVTIOJi OF THE DEITY TO THE FINITE SELF 

In discovuring the reiationship in wliich Brahman 
stands to the world, we have also discovered the 
relation in which, ultimately He stands to the soul, for 
the world according to Rarnanuja is contsituted by 
material objects and souls. But the bare metaphysicaJ 
description given above of the relation in which 
Brahman stands to the world does not suffice to disdi^ 
all tliat is most distinctive of Bralumn's relation to 
sou^, for sot^ are individual centres of thought and 
action, and it is necessary in the light of tWs their 
special characteristic to mscover how the Deity is 
related to them. The intense reUgious experience of 
the .\lvars, and of the V'ai^nava sect in general through 
its long history, provided Ramanuja with all the 
materiiU that he could desire in tlus connection. 
But he could not draw uiion it dlrecUy, for that would 
be to make his philosophy sectarian. In liis STfblils3ra 
he introduces, as we shall see, all tlie essentials of liis 
doctrine, although necessarily only in brief and 
summary fastiion, but if we would obtain a fuller 
account w'c must turn to his Bhagavadgita Bhasya. 

Ramanuja buds that the chief obstacle to the 
leligioiis view of the relation between Brahman and 
the soul is the advaitin's doctrine that the soul Is 
essentially llie same as Brahman. We liave seen that 
from the time of the Upani^ds onwards, philosopbeis 
failed to state clearly the reiation between Brahman 
and the soul. The doctrine that Brahman is to be 
found within one's self was so all-engrosring that, 
as we noted, many of the Upanisadic seers tended to 

^9 
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overlook the distinction betvv'een Bralunan and the 
soul. Even those of them who in later times spoke of 
Brahman and the soul as two, we saw, never con¬ 
sistently maintained this view. This l^ing so, the 
Hhagavadgfta as well as other Vaisnava works which 
sought to obtain support for their religioiis doctrines 
from the recognised sdiools of philosophic thought, 
perpetuated the same ambiguity. Ramanuja was 
apparently one of the first who clearly sai.v tliat if the 
interne religious ejqjerience of his sect was to be 
conadered valid, this ambiguity regarding the ultimate 
reabty of the soul must cease, He accordingly sets 
bimseJf in sharp opposition to the advaita view that 
Brahman and the are one, and by so doing is 
enabled to make a distinct contribution to a consistent 
philc^phical formulation of the relation between the 
Deity and the soul, as revealed in religious experience, 

R€f%tiaiion oj the advaita vierj} that Brahnuttt and tJie 
soul are one 

M^y are the defects which Ramanuja finds in the 
ad vaitin's vltw regarding the soul s relation to Brahman, 

_ enumerate a few. The advaltin holds, so 

Ramanuja tdls. us, that *' tlie many individual souls 
are the reflations of the one Brahman, and their 
states of pain, pleasure, and so on, remain distinct 
ow^g to die differmt limiting adjuncts (on which the 
existence of each individual soul as such depends) 
in the same tvay as the many reflected images of one 
and the s^e face in mirrors, crystals, sword-blades, 
etc., remain distinct owing to their limiting adjuncts 
(viz., miiTors, etc.); one image being sm^l, another 
mrge, one being bright, another dim, and so on.” 
It is Brahman alone that is real ; the distinction of a 
plurality^ of souls is due to faulty imagination and hence 
unreal (p. 436). 

To this Ramanuja asks ” To whom then does that 
imagination belong ? Not to Btahman surely whose 
nature, consisting of pure intelligence, allows no room 
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for itnaginatloti of aiiy kind ! Nor also to the incU^dd(xal 
souls, for tills Sh ould imply a faulty mutual dependence, 
the existence of the soul depending on imagination 
and that imagination residing in the soul! " (p. 436). 

But the advaitin may reply: “ Nescience (^M'ong 
imagination) and the existence of the souls form an 
endless Tetrogressive chain ; their relation is like that 
of the seed and the sprout. . . . And as this error of 
the souls has proceeded from all eternity, the question 
as to its cause is not to be raised (pp, 436 and 437}. 
Well, then, Ramanuja replies. Nescience abides in the 
soul. If it abides in the soul, it must abide in it either 
m thesoid's essential form, or in its fictitiously imagined 
form. The first alternative is impossible Inxause the 
advaitin regards the essential form of Uie soul as 
Brahman Himself, and Nescience, which is contradic¬ 
tor to the nature of Bralunan, cannot be ascribed 10 
Him. Nor catv the second alternative be accepted, 
for the only other form of existence besides Brahman 
admitted by the adv'aitm is Nescience, so that the 
fictitiously imagined form of the soul must itself be 
nothing else than Nescience ; and this being so, to 
ascribe Nescience to the soul in its fictitiously imagined 
form is to ascribe Nescience to Nesdcncc, and this 
explains nothing, A third alternative is conceivable, 
namely that Nescience abides in tiie essential nature 
of the soul qualified by its fictitiously imagined aspect. 
But if the soul's essential nature b qualified, it can 
according to tlie advaitin be qualified only by 
Nesetence, and if it is qualified by Nescience, it does not 
cany us further in trying to explain it to ascribe 
Nescience to what is aJready qualified by it. These 
are Ramanuja's words : “* II, as a first alternative, 
you should inaiutaia that the abode of Nescience is 
constituted by the soul in its essential, not fictitiously 
imagined form, this means that Brahman its^ is the 
abode of Nescience. If, in tlie second place, you should 
say that the abode of Nescience is the soul, vieu-ed as 
different from Bralunajt and fictitiously imagined in 
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it, this would mean that the Eon-iatelilgent 
is tJie abode of Nescience. For those who hold the 
view of the uon-duaiiiy do not acknowledge a tliird 
aspect different from these two [i.e.. from Brahman 
which is pure intelligence, and the non-intcliigent 
fictitiously superimposed on BrahmanJ, And if, as a 
third alternative, it be maintamed that the abode of 
Nescience is the soul in its esstmtial nature, this nature 
being however qualified by the fictitiously imagined 
aspect, w‘c must negative this also, since that which 
Jtas an absolutely homogeneous nature cannot in any 
way be showm to be qualified, apart from Nescience, 
The soul is qualified in so far omy as it is Uie abode 
of Nescience, and you therefore define nothing" 
(P;, 437 )- 

“ Moreover,*' Ramanuja points out, '* the theory of 
Nescience abiding within the individual soul is resorted 
to for the purpose of establislilng a basis for the 
distinction of bondage and release, but it really is 
quite unable to effect this. For if by release he under¬ 
stood the destruction of Nescience, it’follow's that wiien 
one soul attains Release and Nescience is thus destroyed, 
the other souls also will be released.—But Nescience 
persists because other souls are not released!—Well, 
then the one soul also is not released since Nescience 
is not destroyed ! But we assume a dififerent Nescience 
for each soul, that soul whose Nesdcnce is destroyed 
wdll be released, and that whose Nescience is not 
destroyed will remain in. bondage I—You now argue 
on the assumption of a special avidyd (nescience) 
for each soul. But what about ilie distinction of souls 
implied therein ? (p, 43S). Ramanuja has already 
pointed out that that distinction can neither be 
ascribed to Nescience in Brahman nor to Nescience 
in souls. 

Besides, he continues, " Wc further put the following 
question—When the Nescience abiding in the individual 
soul passes away owing to the rise of the knowledge 
of truth, does then the soul also perish or does it not 
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perish ? In the iormet case Release is nothing el^ 
but destruction of tbc es5entia.l nature of^ the soul , 
in the latter case the soul does not attain Release 
even on the destruction of Nescience^ iiince it continues 
to exist as soul different from Brahinan (p* 439 )’. 

" It would, moreover, be necessary to define who is 
the imaginatively shaping agent {kaipaku) with regard 
to the soul as formed from N'esdence. It cannot 
be Nescience itself, because Nescience is not an in¬ 
telligent principle. Nor can. it be the soul, because 
this would imply the defect of -what has to be proved 
being presupposed for the purposes of proof: and 
because the eidstence of tlie soul is that which tsj[ormfd 
by Nescience, just as sticli-silvcr is. .And if, finally, 
you should say that Brahit^n is the fictitiously forming 
agent, we have again arrived at a Bralunan that is 
the abode of Nescience (pp. 440 and 441!, 

Si mil arly Ramdnuja urges that the distinctian 
between Maya and Nescience must be ^ven np. For 
even if Braliman jwsscsses Maya, i.e., iUusive pow^, 
it cannot, without Nescience be conscious of souls. 
And without being conscious of others the lord of 
Mava is unable to delude them by his M dya. Moreover. 
if Brahman recognises all beings apart from himseLf 
as false, he does not delude them : for surely none but 
a madman would aim at deluding beings known by 
him to be unreal 1 (p. 441)' *, , 

For such reasons Ramanuia finds unacceptable the 
advaita view that souls are related to Brahman ^ 
ultimately identical with Brahman but seemingly 
different ,*the illusion regarding their reality as individual 
existences being due to the Umiting adjuncts produced 
by Mdyd or Ai iifyd with which the unitary Brahman 
is associated. 

Seeing that they cannot be dismissed as an illusion 
they miKt be accepted as real. Their reality is given, 
as kam^uja showed, in the tact oi consciousness, for 
consciousness, which is ever clianging, requires a sub¬ 
strate Ipp. 56 and 57). It is also given in the fact of 
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momory and recognition *' for recognition implies a 
oonsciOTis subject persisting from the earlier to tlie 
ater moment,'' for other^iise " it would be impossible 
for us to recognise the thing seen to-day as the one we 
saw ye^erda}’, for wiisi has been perceived by one 
c^not be recognised by another '■ (p. 57). it fs 
pheti also m inference, for inference " presupposes the 
^rtainment remembrance of general proposi¬ 
tions (p, 509). [i there were no pennanent 
inference arid rea^nmg would be impossible, "for the 
speaker penshes m the very moment when iic states 
the proposition to be proved, and another person is 
unable lo complete what has been begun byanotlier 
^d about winch he hunself does not know anythinc 
(PP 509 and 510), Moreover, the fact that a perSn 
js able to remember after sleep what happened ^fore 
he fell ade^, Ramanuja declares is proof that the self 
persisted through sleep altliough consciousness had 
^nie to ^ end (p. 60). To such empirical arguments 
Ramanuja adds the testimony of the Scripture which 
abound m plages relaHiig to the self and which 
would mdeed ^ strange if the self were a mere iUuSon 
(p. 60)* The individual then h a real self 
Bui it may be asked, if tiie individual self tsacceDted 
^ ^ understand Scriptural texts 

^ch as Thou art r:^t/ which equate the soul with 
Brahman ? Ramimuja points out that in all cases of 
pr^cation what is jir^cated is not a bare identity 
but a substance which is characterised by different 
as^ts or ati^butes. so that the ' Thou ‘ cannot be 
entirely identical with the ' That.' '* In texts 
such ^ ' Thou ^ tliat,’ the co-ordination of the 
cons ituent ^ not meant to convey the idea of the 
absolute unity of a non-differenced substance - nn 
ftie contrary, the words ‘ that ' and ‘ thou ' denote a 
Bj^m^ distingmshed by difference. The ^Zrd 
, Brahman, omniscieat, etc,, the word 

thou which stands in co-ordination to ' thti f ‘ 
conveys the idea of Braltman in so far as having for 
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its fxidy the Ihdividuai souls. This is in aocorda^nce 
the general principle that co-ordination is meant 
to express one thing subsisting in a twofold fonitn 
li such doubieness of form were abandoned, there 
could be no difference of aspects giving rise to the 
application of different terms, and the entire principle 
of co-ordination would thus be given up" (p, 130). 
The text, therefore, in R^^uja's view, only estab¬ 
lishes what he has shown the relationship of all things 
of this world to Bratiman to be, via,, that they are His 
modes or attributes distinct from Him and not capable 
of being completely identified w-ith Him. It does not 
intend to deny the reality of finite selves. 

Besides, Ramanuja dedares that the reality of in¬ 
dividual souls and their atemal distinctness from 
Brahman are taught by the Deity HJinself in His 
incarnate form as Krf na to Arjuna, Thus in giving tire 
meaning of Bhagavadgfta 11. 12, Ramanuja represents 
Kis^ as saying: As for me, the univer^ Lord 
(S«rtiiriviira), there is never ‘ nay ' to my having been 
in all the eternity antecedent to the present, i alrsiays 
tfus. So is thy^f and all these in tliy front^ 
soiUs under my control and informers of 

bodies (ksetraj^s). Nor are aU of us—myself, thyself 
and all — not going to be in the future. ... As 
indubitably ever-existent am I — the universal Lord, 
the supreme spirit {parartjdtma) 50 also should you all, 
the matter-inforrning souls, be understood as ever- 
cxistent." And Ramanuja comments, ” It is thus 
evident that (i) the fact of the soul being distinct 
from Bhagavan Sarvesvara (God), and (2) the fact 
of the multdty of souls, have been declared by 
Bhagavan Himsdf, For this is an occasion when 
eternal truths are imparted to one with the object 
of removing the cover of all his ignorance. And 
on such an occasion, the distinctions such as /, thou, 
we ail, etc., are made (thus showing that souls are many 
and they are difierent from God) " (Bhg, Bli. p, 34). 

As for Upanisadic authority for the view that the 
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^ul is a real self, quite distinct from Brahman, 
Ramajiiija finds it reac^to fiarid in tlie Antaryamin 
Brahniaiia and in the SvetasVatara Upani^ “ He 
who dwells in the self and within the self, whom the self 
does not knoWj of whom the self is the bodv> who rules 
me self wtUfin, He is thy self, the Ruler within, the 
Wortal (Br. Up. III. 7. 22) ; " One of them eats 
the sweet imit ; mthout eating the other looks on " 
- " There are two. tlie one knowing, 
the other not knowing, both unborn, the one a ruler 
the other not a ruler(Svet. Up. f, 9) ; Knowing 
as separate the self and the Mover. . . (Svet. Up. 
L Cl). The plurality of souls Ramanuja finds to be 
defirately taught m passages such as ‘ He is the 
cause, the Lord of the Jorefe of the organs ' (i e the 
individu^ souls) (Svet. Up. Vf. 9); 'the Mast^ of 
the Pradkana and thesools.' (Svet. Up. VI. 16) ■ and 
more especially, 'the Eternal among eternals, the 
Intelligent among the intelligent, who one, fiiltila the 
desires of many ' (Svet. Up. \T. 13). > 

Both reasoning based on experience and Scripture, 
^imrding to Ramanuja, lead thus to the view that 
^tte selves are real existences, not to he dismissed as 
illusory manifestations of the unitary nou-differenced 
Absolute. 


r/«r distinctive naittre of the smi as an iitdividud 
characieriud by thought and activity 

Smee then the soul is a real existence not identifiable 
with mere consciousness nor capable of being equated 
without ^flerence with Brahman, we must enquire 
what Its duitinettve attributes are, in order to discover 
liow Brahman is related to it, considered from the point 
of view of Its peculiar nature. In discussing Vedinta- 
sutra It 3 ig, 14 ^anuja states that the essential 
Eaturc ol the soul is to be a knowing^ subfect. The 
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doctrine that the self is essentially a conscious principle 
may be said to be Upanisadic in origin. From early 
times in the Upanisads we saw that the Atman was 
identified with that within us which perceives, sees, 
hears and understands, Ramanuja him self bases his 
view on passages such as ' He who knows, let me smdl 
this, he is the self, etc. (Chand. Up. Vlll. la. 4-3; 

I. 5 ; 12. 3); ‘He who is within the heart, suTTOVtnded 
by the PrdnaSt the person of light, consisting of 
knowledge ‘ (Br. Up. EV. 5. 15), and such like (p-546). 
it is true that these passa^are ambiguous, and may 
or may not refer to the individual self, as Ramanuja 
understands them. Nevertheless they reve^d the pre¬ 
vailing assumption timt, whether it be the individual 

or the universal Self vvhich performs these conscious 
functions, that is the teal self which is the knowing 
principle in the body. While accepting this view, 
K^^uja makes it abundantly clear, as we have seen, 
that the self is not mere knowledge but an individi^ 
who has knowledge as Itis essential clia^cteristic. 
He is thus eager to emphasize the individuality of 
the soul as again.st the advaitic tendency, so mey^emt 
hitherto in philosophic circles, to overlook all distinc¬ 
tion between the finite self and Brahman. The same 
desire to preserve the individuality of the soul seems 
to underlie his vigorous polemic ^p. 546-53) against 
the idea tliat the self is omnipresent and all-pervading. 
He declares that the self is ‘ atomic,' that is, limited 
each to its body and not confused with that of any 
other b<^y. According to him, the Ved^ta-sutra 

II. 3. 20 declares that tlie self is atomic and not 
omnipresent by pointing out tliat the Scripture speaks 
of the latter as passing out of the body, going and 
returning—all wMdi movement on the part of the sod 
would clearly be meaningless if the soul w'ere omni¬ 
present (p. 546). He finds direct support (p. 54S) for 
his view^ that the soul is atomic, in the pas^g^ from 
the Svetasvatara w'hich declare that * The individual 
soul is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
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of the point of a hair divided a hundred times, and yet 
it is to be infinite ' (V. g): ' that lower one is seen of 
the measure of the point of a goad' {V. S). and also 
in many L'p^sadic passages wiuch locate the self as 
abiding* witlun the heart (p. 548), His chief objection 
to the view that the self is omnipresent is tliat if it 
were so, there wotdd be " everywhere and at ail times 
simultaneous consciousness and non-consciousness *' 
(P' 552- iJ- 3 * 3 ®). but this is never the case. '* On 
our view, on the other hand, Uie actually perceived 
distribution of consciousness and non-consciousness 
explains itself, since we hold the self to abide \\ithiii 
bodies only, so that naturally consciousness takes place 
there only, not anwhere else ” (p. 552). Moreover, 
he points out, as against the Vai^ik^ tl^t if the self 
were omnipresent, aU the seifs would be in permanent 
conjunction with all organs ; and besides, the adrstas 
due to the actions of the different bodies would be 
entirely confused, for all seifs would then be in contact 
witli all botlies (pp. 552 and 553), Jt is against all such 
^nfusioD betw^n one self and anoUier, and hence 
tn order to maintain the individuality of each self, 
that Ramanuja seems to insist that the soul is atomic. 
Each indindual, it would seem, has his own distinctive 
centre of experience. 

There is still another characteristic which Ramanuja 
finds to be peculiar to the soul. It is not only a 
knower with a unique centre of experience, but also a 
doer. The vi^- may have been implied in Uie doctrine 
of Karma, wMch, as we have seen, was held even by 
philosophers of the earher Upamsads, and according 
to which each soul neaped the fruit of its deeds. 
Aitliough the doctrine of Karma would seem to require 
that tiie soul shotild be regarded as a free agent 
responsible for its own actions, the ambigiuius position 
of the sold in the earlier systems did not lead to anj' 
dear formulation of doctrine on this point. Beside, 
advaitism mth its doctrine of Brahman as constituted 
by pure IntdJigence, and as the only real, could cer- 
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tainly not favour the view of the soul as a free agent; 
nor could the Samlthya with its doctrine of the inactive 
ptirusa : and as we have already seen, it was precisely 
these tw’o influences under which philosophets came 
from the time of the Bhagavadgita onwards. By his 
break with advaitism and by liis desire to abide by 
moral and religious experience, Ramanuja is enabled 
to see that the self is not only a knower but also a doer ; 
and thus the soul according to him becomes a true 
self or person, characterised by thought and activity. 
In discussing Vedanta-stitra il. 3. 53, Ramanuja 
develops the view tliat the self is an agent, although 
he is awtare that works, such as the Bhagat'adgtta 
are not very clear on the point, and often speak as 
though the self tvere inactive, all activity being due 
to the gtt'^s of the body. He says, " tt has been 
shown that the indivldu^ self is a knorving subject 
and atomic. Now the question arises whether that 
self is an agent or, being itself non-active, erroneously 
ascribes to itself the activity of the non-sentient 
gnjfBS. The pHma fade answer is that the indiWdual 
self is not an agent, since the sacred texts concerned 
with the self declare that the self does not act, while 
the gunas do act . . . and the i-ord himself teaches 
tliat non-agency is the essential nature of the individual 
soul, and tliat it is mere delusion on tlie self’s part 
to ascribe to itself agency. ' By the attributes 
{gU'^as} of PrakFli, actions are wroi^ht all round.' 
Me svho is deluded by self-conceit thi^s, ' I am the 
agent ' ; ' when tlie seer beliolds no other agent than 
the gunas '; ’ Prak^U is said to be the cause of all 
agency of causes and efiEects, whilst the soul is the 
cause of all enjoyment of pleasure and pain ‘ (Bhg. 
Ill. 27; XIV. 19; XIII, 20).'*—The soul, therefore, 
is an enjoyer only while all agency belongs to PraAfii. 
.As against tliis view Ramanuja interprets the sutra to 
say that the self is " ‘ an agent, on account of Scripture 
thus having a meaning.' The self only is an agent, 
not the because thus only Scripture has a mean- 
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ing. For the scriptural in]unctions, such as ' lie who 
desires the heavenly world Ls to sacrifice,' ' he who 
desi^s release is to meditate on Brahman/ and 
similar ones, enjoin action on him only who will enjoy 
the fruit of the action—wliether the heavenly world, 
or release, or anylMug else. If a non-sentient tiling 
were the agent, the injunction would not be addressed 
to another being (viz., to an intelligent being—to 
whom it actually is addressed)'. The term ‘ sastra ‘ 
(scriptural injunction) moreover comes from ^as, to 
command^ and commanding means impelling to action. 
But scriptUTai injunctions impel to action through 
g^vung rise to a certain conceptEon (in the mind of tlie 
being addressed), and the non-sentient Pnid/idna 
cannot be made to conceive anything. Scripture 
therefore has a sense only if we admit that none but the 
intelligent enjoyer of the fruit of the action is at the 
time the agent ” (pp. 553 and 554). But if it 
be asked, what then about texts such as those cited 
above from the Bhagavadgita, Ram§mija declares that 
tliese texts which ascribe all activity to the gums, 
only to refer ” to the fact that'in aU activities 
lying witlun the spheim of the sumsdra, the activity 
of the self is due not to its own nature but to its contact 
with the different gw»f<is " (p. 554), Tliis passage is 
significant as making clear Kamanuja's position that, 
though activity of the kind wliich binds the soul to 
samsara docs not belong to the nature of the self, 
still it Is the self tliat acts under the influence of the 
so tliat the activity is always that of the self. 
But this does nut mean. Ramanuja tells us, that the 
self IS always active. "The seif, although always 
p^ov^ded with tlie instruments of action, such as the 
organ of speech, and so on, acts when it wishes to do 
so. and does not act when it does not wish to do so. 
Just as a carpenter, although having his a xe and other 
implements ready at hand, works or does not work 
just as he pleases ’* (p. 556. II. 3. 39). 

The self, then, according to Ramanuja is an individual, 
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a. person in the true sense of the term with a unique 
centre of experience and clmracterised by thought and 
volition. What other characteristics it possesses we 
shall discover as we proceed, Sufiice it here to have 
laid bare its fundamental qualities, Such then being 
its distinctive nature, wc may turn to the topic of out 
enquiry in this chapter, via.: the relation of the Deity 
to the soul. We shall find it convenient to comder 
the Deity's reiation to the soul in the three stages in 
which according to Ramanuja it is possible for the soul* 
to exist, viz.: fij prior to world-creation, f?) in worldly 
existence {samara) and (3) in Release. 

(1) Relation of tfiO Deity to the soul prior to world- 
creation 

From the account already given of Brahinan as the 
cause of the universe, it has been made clear that the 
world is eternally a part of Brahman existing in Him 
in subtle form before He sends it out into its manifest 
existence. In the case of prakfti we noted that the 
subtle form in which it existed previous to creation 
is one in which ail its qualities were lacking. So 
opposed was prakfti in its evolved state thought to be 
to the nature of Brennan that it could not be regarded 
as existUig in a state of unity with Brahman prior 10 
creation without first being emptied of its own dis¬ 
tinctive nature, \\ hat then about the soul ? Is the 
state of unity in which it exists before creation one 
which involves the complete suppression of its own 
essential nature ? Ramanuja answers with an emphatic 
no, " Not so, %ve reply. By a thing being an effect 
we mean its b^g due to a substance passing over into 
some other state, and from this point of view’ the soul 
also is an eflect. There is, however, the dificrenoe, 
that the ' other condition ' which is represented by 

< to t£i«i: on tbfw kinds ot (d) 

Cm MtdA, ttich 041sod* * bodovl avuiiv kl kod (i) 

ttooEf wbo b&ve obtBio^ ^vktion tinni tbe bonda^ ot We *h a| ! | 

cou«rn ouTKlvA only mih ttie Ub two, tlie first beiog is ori^s 

ud bavi&f littb oc bo ■iniiTiftra Brr- 
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sonJ is oi a different kiTid from that ^vJiich con¬ 
stitutes non-seatient things, such as Ether and so on. 
The otherness' on iivJiich the soul depends consists 
in the contraction and expansion of intelligence; 
while the change on which the origination of Ether 
and so on depends is a change of essential nature. 
And change of the latter kind is what we deny of the 
soul," "Texts such as ' Prajapati sent forth the 
creatures/ which declare the origination of the sou!, 
really mean only to state that the souls are by turns 
associated wtth or dissociated from bodies—the effect 
of which is that their intelligence is either contracted 
or expanded. Texts ^aiit which deny the origination 
of tlie soul and affirm its permanency (’ He is not bom 
and does not die/ etc.) to say that the soul 

does not, like the non-sentient element of creation, 
^deigo changes of essential nature " (H. 3, 15, pp. 
541 ’^- The soul, then, exists in Brahman prior to 
w'orld-creation witli its intelligenoe in a contracted 
form, 

AVhen the time for creation arrives, what Brahman 
iloes is, as we have already seen, to join the soul to 
the material principle, and thereafter by tlie mutual 
mfluenee of matter and soul, guided atid controlled 
by the Supieme Being, evolution proceeds. But why 
it may be asked does BraJiman disLurb, so to speak, 
the sleep of tlie Soul ? Wliat, in other words, is the 
motive of creation, considered from the point of view 
of the sold ? \Ye Lave already seen that when Brahman 
creates. He lias to the deeds of soulSj and 

a^anges the diversity of the creation in accordance 
wim tile diiferent of the individual souls 

(H. I. 35. p, 479)^ so that souls are requited for what 
they ha\ e done. This seems to suggest that the whole 
purpose of creation is retributioti, the stem adlicrence 
on the part of the Deity to the moral law% But tliis 
IS not all that Kam^uja has to &ay regarding the reason 
^^'hy Brahman creates. In commenting on Bhagavad- 
gjta lll^ 10 he writes * ** In the past^ this Prajapali^— 
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the Bliagavan-intently reflected at the time ol creation, 
Oil the entities (ctif), entangled, in matter {acit) from an 
imniemoriai past. They were destitute of a name, 
of a form and of a disiinction, and embosomed in Him. 
Tiiey were fit for In I lilting great aims, but were lying 
latent like incut or unmteUigeiit substances. Prajapati 
out of infinite mercy looked on them, and "wishing 
to work out their (idi^'e^ance, created them (or pro¬ 
jected them into manifestation) ” (Bhg. Bh., p, 99). 
If we consider this passage in the light of the text 
cited earlier, which decides that is " the 

means for the experience of pleasure anc^pain, and for 
the final release of ail intelligent souls " (S, Bh., p, 370), 
it w'ould seem that the motive of creation is that souls 
taught by punishment and reward may ultimately 
seek and win release. It is for the ultimate good of 
souls that the Ddty sends them into worldly existence. 
His perfect nature requires that the evil deeds of re¬ 
sponsible individuals should be pvmsihed, but in and 
through the operation of karmic punishment and re¬ 
ward is perceptible the ultimate goal towards which 
the Deity in his love for the soul is working, " What 
the Lord Himself aims at is ever to increase happiness 
to the iiighest degree and to this end it is instrumental 
that He should reprove and reject the infinite and 
intolerable mass of sins which aecumnlates in the 
course of beginning and endless a;oiis, and thus check 
the tendency on tim part of individual beings to trans¬ 
gress His laws" (pp. 488 and 489), When He creates: 
then He creates strictly in accordance with the merits 
and demerits of the soul, but His reason for doing so 
is not retribution hut the ultinurte good of tlie soul. 

Having thus considered wliat motive the Deity has 
in rousing the soul fram its state of dormant intelligence 
we may proceed to enquire into what relation to it 
He enters w'hen once the soul lias begun the evolu¬ 
tionary process, which culminates in worldly existence. 
The soul prior to this process exists, as we saw, in a 
state of union with Brahman, such dose union that 
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it is possible to say that before creation Brahmau 
exists as one only without a second (p. 456). But 
wh^ creation begins, differentiation takes place, the 
^ul is connected %vith the kind of body merited by 
its past deeds, and in this manner it acquires name 
and form or in^vidual existence. Seeing that the sold 
becomes thus di^erentinted from Brahman and appears, 
as it u'ere, as an other £0 Him, it is necessary for 
Brahman to enter into it and abide in it as its inner 
Seif through all the changes which it now undergoes 
R^anuja describes the process thus : " That which 
denoted as ' Being,' i,e., the highest Brahman which 
is the cause of fTom eU shadow of imperfection, 

etc., resolved to be many ' ; it thereujxm sent forth 
the entire wwld ; introduced in this world so sent forth, 
the whole mass of individual souls into Afferent 
bodies, divine, htmian. etc., corresponding to the 
of each soul—the souls thus constituting tlie self 
of the Ixidjes: and finally, itself entering according 
to its wish into those souls—so as to constitute their 
inner Self—evolved in all these aggregates, names and 
forms. ^ , * Let me enter into these beings with this 

living fjelf {jtvetia means ' with this living 

me and this shows the living sdf, i.e., the mdi\ddu3l 
soul to have Brahman for its self. And that this havune 
Brahman for its self m^is Brahman's being the inner 
^_ell of riie soul (Lc., the Self inside the soul, but not 
menticaJ witli it), Scripture declares bv saying that 
Brahman entered into it. Ttds is deariv stated in the 
passage Taitt. L p. 11. 6,' He sent forth ail this, what- 
^tr there is. Having sent forth he entered into it. 
Ha'i'ing entered into it lie became sut and tyai.' For 
here ‘ all this ' coniprises beings intelligent as well as 
iion-intelligent, which afterwards are distinguished as 
as knowledge [vfjnami) and non-knowJecige 
Braliman is thus said to enter into inicliigent beino 
also (p. 226}- It would seem, then, that when the 
soul becomes differentiitted Itom. Him id passing iiito 
Its * effected ’ state, He enters into it and remains 
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within U as its inner Self* What exactly this implies 
we shall presently see. 

(2) Rehtion oj the Detiy to the soui in worldly existence 
{satitsdra). 

Brahman as inner Ruler. 

That Brahman exists within oneself ^vas, we may 
believe, an idea which R^anuja inherited from the 
philosophers of the Upani^ds. But his own contri¬ 
bution lies, as we shill see, in developing tliis idea 
iu the light of tlie perfect nature of Brahman on the 
one hand and the individuality of the soul on the 
other. Neither of these ideas was clearly or consis¬ 
tently upheld by philosophers. The perieetjons of 
the Supreme Being tended often, as we saw, to be 
forgotten in the view of Him as the Absolute, and the 
individuality of the soul tvas never clearly grasped. 
So long as this was so, philosophers could not gr^p 
the full significance of the view that the Deity exists 
within the soul in samsdra, Ramanuja by his consistent 
view of Brahman as tlie all-perfect Being and by his 
clear recognition of the individuality of the soul is 
enabled so to develop the doctrine of Brahman as 
abiding within the som as to lay bare its full implica¬ 
tion both with regard to Brahman’s perfect nature 
and with regard to the soul's individuality. 

Considering the latter point first, the abiding of 
Brahman witliin the soul does not mean for Ramanuja 
what we pointed out it tended often to mean for earlier 
thinkers, that Brahman Himself is the soul in the body. 
Upanisa^c sages spoke of Brahman as the consdous 
principle in the body, that which sees, hears, smells, 
thinks and understands. Accarding to Ramanuja the 
knowing principle in the body b not Bralrman but the 
individual self. Nor ag^n is Brahman the agent 
in the body, but the individual self. Thus in com- 
mentuig on Vedanta-sutra 1. 1. 13, wliich speaks of 
' the sm conabiing ol Bliss,' Ramanuja declares Uiat 
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by this b meant Brakman the Highest Sell, who he 
tells ns, is dearly distinguished by the Tattiriya 
Upaniiad from the indiddual self, who in contrast 
is described by it as the sell condsting of Understanding 
{vijn^a). The passage runs thus. ' Different from 
this self w'hich comasts of Understanding, is the other 
inner self winch consists of Bliss' (Taitt. Up. 11 . 5). 
Ramanuja finds in this text the necessary distinction 
^t^v^ri Bialiinan as He exists within the body and the 
individual self. Brahman exists in the body,'it w'ould 
seem, as mere Bliss, while knowledge and action belong 
to the individual sell, described here as consisting of 
understanding. So Ramanuja writes, “ the Shtrakaia 
contends that the Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self ' on acoomit of multiplication-'—The section 
which begins with the words,' Ihis is an examination 
of bliss, and terminates with the ' from whence 
all speech turns back' (Taitt. Up. II. 8), arrives at 
bliss, supreme and not to be surpassed, by successive!v 
multiplying inferior stages of bliss by a hundred'; 
now such supreme bhss ci^ot possibly belong to the 
indixadu^ soul which enjoys only a smalt share of 
very limited happiness, mixed with endless pain and 
grief; and therefore clearly indicates, as its abode, tlie 
highest Self* which differs from all otlier sells in so far 
as being radically opposed to all evil and of an unmixed 
blessed nature. The text says, 'Different from this 
self consisting of imderstanding there is the inner 
Self consisting of bliss/ Now that which cxiasists of 
understanding (yytwwji) is the individual soul ijiva): 
the_ formative element, ' tnuyu ‘ (' consisting of ’; in 
indicates a difference (between vijUdtia 
and vijfidtuitfmya)^ . . . And this interpretation is 
quite Suitable, as the soul in the states of bondage 
and release alike is a ’ knowing ’ subject. , , . But 
how^is it then that in the Atoku which refers to the 
vijMnamaya, ' Understanding [vijndniK) performs the 


* Tliat jS, tSr j| not ll]«ie UOlleisUlutiDr Lut tlM itit 

uadmuadtiie, tut tfaci mdlvidma ,<,!d. ' 
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sacrifice,' the term ' vijndna ’ only is used ? — ^"rhe 
essential nature, we reply, of the knowing subject is 
suitably called' knowledge,' and this term is transferred 
to the knowing subject itself which is defined as possess¬ 
ing tliat nature. For w'e generally see that words 
which denote attributes defining tlie essential nature 
of a thing also convey the notion of the essential nature 
of the thing itsdf. This also accounts for the fact that 
the ilok^ Vijndfta performs the sacrifice, it performs 
all sacred acts ') speaks of vijndna as being the agent 
in sacrifices and so on; the bnddhi (intelligence) alone 
could not be called an agent. For this reason the text 
does not ascribe agency to the other seifs (the prana- 
may a and so on) which are mentioned before tlie 
vijndnajuaya ; for tliey are noii-intelligent instruments 
of intelligence, and the latter only can be an agent. , . 
We hence conclude that He who is diflerent from the 
self consisting of knowledge, t.e,, the indi'vidual self, 
is the highest Self which consists of bliss " (pp. 212-14), 
Thus, according to Ramanuja, although Brahman 
exists witliin the soul, He remains quite distinct from 
it. He does not tadte on Himself what rightly belongs 
to the individual self, namely, knowledge and agency 
in the body. 

Not only the individuality of the soul but also the 
perfect nature of Brahman requires tliat Brahman 
though abiding in the scU, must remain quite distinct 
from it. Thus in regard to the meaning of the passage, 
* Thou art that,’ Ramanuja w'rites, How, we ask 
. . . can Brahman, the cause of all, free from all shadow 
of imperfection, omniscient, omnipotent, etc., etc., be 
one with the individual soul, all whose activities — 
whether it be thinking, or w inking of an eye, or anytl^g 
else — depend on karmatt, which implies endless suiier- 
Lng of every kind ? — H you reply that this is possible 
if one of two things is lUiTead, we ask—which then 
do you mean to be unreal ‘t Brahman's connection 
with what is evil ? — ^or its essential nature, owing to 
winch it is absolutely good and antagonistic to all 
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?—You wHi pCThaps reply that, owing to the 
fact of Brahmtm, wMch is absolutely good and antagon¬ 
istic to all evil, being the substrate of b^nningless 
Nescience, there presents itself the false appearance 
of its being connected with evil. But there you 
maintain what U contradictory. On the one side 
there is Braliman s absolute perfection and antagonism 
to all evil; on the other it is tlie substrate of Nescience 
and the appear^ce of suffering which is produced 
thereby. Now it is a contradiction to say that 
Braliman is connected with all this and at the same 
time antagonistic to it I '* (p. 215). Such clear per¬ 
ception on the part of Ramanuja of the opposition in 
nature between the perfections of the Supreme Being 
and the imperfections of the soul could not easily 
tolerate the view that by Brahman abiding witlun 
^e self He himself becomes the self of the individual. 
Even as the individuality of the self retjuired to be 
pr^erved, so tlie perfect nature of Brahman needs 
to rnaint^lned in r^giird to BrEthinsii abiding vsithin 
the individual. 

Ramanuja hnds that both requirements may be 
^lisfactoriiy fulfilled if the Upani^adic conception of 
Brahman as existing within oneself were understood 
tn the sense that Brahman w'ho abides within the soul 
as the inner Self stands to the soiil in the same relation 
p the soul stands to its body. And what tJiis re¬ 
lationship is we have already seen. It admits of body 
and soul each possessing its own distinctive attributes, 
and yet brings the body in spite of its distinctness 
completely under the control of the soul. Kfimanuja's 
definition of body in relation to the sod was, it will be 
rem&itil>6TCdj as follo\s'$; Any substEtice wiiich ^ 
sentient soul is capable of completely controlling and 
supporting for its own purposes, and wdiich stands to 
the wul, in ^ entirely subordinate relation, is the body 

u D- respect we may say 

that I^majiuja's view with regard to Brahman abiding 
as the inner Self of the soul is not so much that He abides 
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in it as Self as that He exists within it as its inner 
Ruler. This is the view taught in Br. Up. HI. 7. yzz, 
and Ramanuja accepts it, for it suits his ^rpose 
admirably. It provides the necessary distinction be¬ 
tween Brahman the Ruler, and the soul, the ruled, 
so that neither the individuality of the soul nm* the 
perfection of Brahman is in danger of being sacrificed. 
" The ruling of all creatures—or their governance— 
is displayed by His abidance in every creature as its 
Soul." , . , fn the hearts of all beings, who constitute 
My body, I am seated as their Afma —^To be the 

Afma is indeed to be in every manner the Support, 
the Ruler and the Master" (Bhg. Bh., p. 333 ^ ^9 

zo}, ’* The individual soul being thus connected with 
the highest Seif as its body, its attributes do not touch 
the highest ^f, not an}' more tlian infancy, youth, 
aofi other attributes of tlie material body touch the 
individual soul. Hence in the co-ordination ‘ Thou 
art that,' the word ’ t^t ’ denotes the iiighest Bmhman 
which is the cause of the world, wiiose purptoses come 
true, which comprises within itsdf all blessed qualities, 
which is free from all shadow of evil ; while the w'ord 
' thou ' denotes the same highest Self in so far as having 
for its body the individual souls together with their 
bodies. The terms co-ordinated may thus be taken 
in their primary senses . . . and not a shadow of 
imperfection such as Kesdenco, and so on, attaches to 
Braliman, the absolutely blessed- The co-ordination 
with the individual soul thus proves only the difierence 
of Brahman from the soul, which is a mere mode of 
Braliman ; and hcncc we hold that different from the 
self consisting of knowledge, i.e., the individual soul, 
is the Self consisting of bli^, ie., the highest Seif" 
($. Bh., pp. 22 i> and 229). 

We may understand tlierefore that when the soul 
enters into wwldly existence (suthsara) and suffers 
from imperfections in accordance with its deeds. 
Brahman abides within it as its Self, that is, not as the 
knower and the agent in the body, for those are 
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functions of the individual self, but as One who 
supports and ndes over the soul without in any way 
being m^'olved in its imperfections. 


Stdhmun in^ teldtion to th& imperfeciion& and the 
individuality of souh. 

To understand further the relation of Bratunan to 
me soul in sa^sdra, we may enquire in what wav 
Brahman is rdated to the imperfections of the soul. 
J he imperfectiocK are^ as Is evident from the passages 
cited above, pain and Nesdence. Creatures oftHs 
i '* experience pain of the most 

^ca^ul kind 47b), and "being engrossed by 
Isesctence in the form of good and evil works, do not 
tecognise their essential nature which is knowlcdee 
but view them^ ves as liaving the character of material 
^ngs (pp. ^ and 8$). How, it may be asked, if 
Br^in^i is perfect bliss* does pain afflict the individual 
sui, viduch depends on Him even as completely as the 
^dy depends on the soul ? Further, if Braliman has 
knowledge as His essential attribute, liow are we to 
e^am the Ne^ience which obscures the intelligence 
of t he soul, and eads it to identify itself with the body ^ 
It is not pOMible to trace these evib to tlie body id 
thia ^ve ^e ^rfect nature of Braliman, for the 
maten^ principle winch underlies the body is not 
^cording to pmanuja, something which is indepen- 

something which depends 
completely for all it is and does on Him. ” \vf by 

no means wnsh to deny imevolved matter and all its 
efims in tliemselves. but in so far only as they are 
maintain^ not to have their Self in'the Supreme 

^ ^ constitute His body 

^d He thus _consutntes their Self ; and it is only 
llirough tins theiT relation to Him that the Fradhdna 

S of accomplishing their severai 

j^ds. Otliemise the different essential natures of 
them ^ could nev^ exist—nor persist, nor act " 

4 - 3 * PP- 350 and 359)* Moreover, we saw that 
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according to Ramanuja matter had no essential nature 1 
of its own, but acquired wliat n at tire it had entirely' 
owing to the deeds of souls. We seem led therefore 
to the view that the imperfections of pain and Nescience, ^ 
{rom which the soul sufEers, are ultimately due to itsi 
own deeds. This is w^hat R^aunja says: *' That a 
soul experiences pleasures and pains caused by the- 
various states of the body is not due to the fact of its 
being joined to a body, but to its karitian in the form' 
of good and evil deeds" (p. 438). " In the so-called 
-condition of the self, knowledge is, owing 
to the influence of work , of a contracted 

nature" (p. 63). Tile soul^s imperiections, tlien, 
whether in the form of pain or in the form of Nescience,! 
arc ultimately to be traded to karmait or the deeds of 
souls, and Brahman is not responsible for them. 

But it may be asked. Does not the indi'^'idual self 
stand to Brahman even as the body stands to the soul; 
and does not this mean that the individual seif is 
completely dependent on Brahman and contr<iIled 
by Him ? If so, how iian it be that the soul's deeds, 
which produce evil consequences in the way of pain 
and Nescience, and the unending cycle of birth and 
death, do not implicate Brahman ? Here we come 
upon the iieart of the problem in regard to the relation 
of Brahman to the imperfections or evil with which 
the soul is afllicteil in ; and in seeking to 

solve it R^anuja makes still further clear his \riew 
conceming the relationship of Brahman to the in¬ 
dividual self. He writes, " The divine Supreme 
Person, all whose wishes are eternally fulfilled, who is 
all-knowing and the ruler of all, svhose every purpose * 
is immed^teiy realised, having engaged in sport 
befitting his might and greatness and having settled 
that work is of a tw'ofold nature, such and such works 
being good and such and such being evil, and having 
bestowed on all mdi%dduaJ souls bodies and sense- 
organs capacitating them for entering on sucli work 
and the power of ruling those bodies and organs; 
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^id having himsdf entered into those souls as their 
inner Self abides within tliem, controlling them as an 
animating and cheering principle. The souls, on their 
side, endowed with all Uie pow'ers imparted to them 
by the Lord and with bodies and organs bestowed 
by him, and fonnmg abodes in which he dwells, apply 
themselves on their own part, and in accordance with 
their own wishes, to works either good or eriL The 
Lord, then recognising him who pwrfojms good actions 
" as one who obeys his commands, blesses him with 
piety, riches, worldly pleasures and Qnal release ^ 
while him who transgTesses liis commands he causes 
to experience tlie opposite of aU these ’* (p, 408). 
From this it ivould seem that, although the Miii 
depends on Braliman for its life, body, sense-organs 
and capacity to rule over its body, it ti as the pow'er 
of free choice, so that when it acts and brings evil 
oonsMuences on itself, it is alone responsible, and 
not Braiimaji is indeed perfect » the 

^ul depends on Him, but not to the extent of 
foregoing its individuality, or involving Brahman in 
imperfection. 

But it may be objected that to argue in this way 
is to make the soul quite independent of Brahman 
^ far as action goes. [t is necessary therefore to show 
how far Uie soul is, and how far it is not, independent 
m Its actions. Ramanuja will not consent to Braliman 
being reduced to a finite God. even in order to preserve 
tlie individuality of the soul. Conseqnentlv in dis- 
^ cussing the sutra 11 . 3* 40, he writes i *' The actirity 
of the individual soul proceeds from the Mghest self 
as iU cause. For Scripture teaches this; ‘ Entta^ 
withm, the ruler of creatures, the Self of all ' ■ ' who 
dwellmg in the self . . . rules the self from within.' 
bmrii teaches the same. , . . ' The Lord, 0 .^rjima. 
dwells in the heart of all creatures, wliirling, by His 
mysterious powur, all creatures as if mounted on a 
machme ’ (Bhg. XVUI. 6i) " (p. ,57). Bralaran 
then IS supreme* <ind the soul is not entirely indepenxlent 
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in its actions, How far then is it independent ? 
This Ram^uja tells us in his explanation of Sutra 
n. 3. 41. “ Tlie inwardly ruling highest Self promotes ■ 

action in so far as it regards in the case of any action 
the volitional effect made by the individual soul, 
and then aids that effort by granting its favour or 
permission (nnKwia/f)action is not possible without 
permission on the part of the highest self/' For ^ 
any act to be performed, then, the volition of the soul ' 
is necessary as well as the pennission of Brahman, , 
so that although in one sense it may be s^d that the 
act proceeds from Brahman in as muclr as it is jdlowed 
bv Him, still it is based on the volition of the individual 
soul, and tlierefore it is the latter that is responsible 
for it, " The case is analogous to that of property 
of which tw'o men are }omt owners. If one of these 
wishes to transfer tliat property to a third person 
he cannot do so without the permission of his p^ner, 
hut tliat that penntssjon is ^ven is after all his own 
doing, and hence the fruit of the action (reward or 
anything) properly belongs to him only” (p. 557}. 
Or. to borrow a parable from the New Testament, the 
action e>f the prodigal son in taking his share of the 
goods from his father and in wasting it in riotous living 
is one fo? which the son alone is r^ponsible, although 
tlie father permitted it„ So also it would appear that 
though without Brahman's permission the soul is im¬ 
potent to act, the responsibility for the act alwav'i 
rests upon the soul w'ho wills it. Thus it would seem 
that the evils from which the soul suffers in samsdra 
are due to its own deeds, Although Brahman is 
supreme and has absolute power over tlie soul. His 
control is not of a kind which deprives the soul of its 
individuaiity. 

Having m this way discovered how Brahm^ is 
related to tlie deeds which bring pain and Nescience 
to tlie soul, we may next enquire what these evils 
suffered by the soul reveal with regard to the nature 
of Brahman, That souls are responsible for the deeds ^ 
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which tiring abaut the aMctions from which they suffer 
be granted, but it may be said that since it is 
ultnnateiy BTahman who sends these afflictions. He 
cannot be freed from the accusation of having an e^dl 
nature. Ramanuja denies tliis by pointing out that 
y the evUs suffered by the soul do not at^e that Brahman 
is hard-hearted or pitiless, " For by pity we understand 
the inability, on somebody's part, to bear the pain 
of others, coupled t^ith a disregard of his oam ad van- 
tage. \\ hen pity has the effect of bringing about the 
tran^ression of fa^v on the part of the pitying person, 
it is in no way to his credit ; it rather impli^ the charge 
of untnanliness (weakness) (p. 488), The afflictions 
suffered by tlie soul thus reveal, not any merciiessness 
on the part of Braliman but Elis perfect nature, which 
c^not tolerate the transgression of the moral law. 
Nor can this be objected to on the ground titat if 
Bratoaji must act in accordance witJi the moral law 
He is not mltnite and supreme, for Ram^uja makes it 
clear that the moral law is not external to the Deity, 
but one which He Himself has framed in accordance 
with His own will, The divine Supreme Person, 
all whose wislies are eternally iulfilied. who is all¬ 
knowing and the ruler of all, w'hose every purpose is 
immediately realised , . . (has) settled that work is 
of a two-fold nature, such and such works being good 
I and such and such being evil " (p. 488), Good and 
' evil then mean nothing more tlian wiiat pleases or 
displeases the Supreme Person (p. 487}. so tliat ulti¬ 
mately the moral law is detennined by Him as what 
He wills, and not He by it. The evils which the sooJ 
suners, thertfor^p far from iinpJyinE; anv imwrfectioti 
in Brahman, bespeak His perfect moral nature which 
cannot tolerate evil, and which therefote metes out 

accordance with its deeds. 

The Lord, then, recognising him who performs good 
actions as one who obeys his commands, blesses him 
worldly pleasures and f ma i release ; 
while him who transgresses his coiEimands he causes 
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to experience the opposites of all these '' (p. 488), 
The stern law of KarmUf according to whicli the scnilj 
undergoes sufferings in accordance wth its deeds, 
is thus only an expression of the moral will of 
Braliman. 

WTiile it may be conceded that the evils suffered 
by the soul in iamsdm reflect the moral nature of the 
Supreme Being who in strict justice apportions 
pleasure and pain to souls, it may be said the Deity 
is tJtus disclosed to be stem justice not tempered 
with mercy, and hence He must from this point of view 
be judged to suffer from a defect. Ramanuja has 1 
already shov^T] that it is impossible for the Deity to be f 
merciful at the expense of tolerating sin. He must , 
“ control and subdue it " (p. 488). But this does | 
not mean, he declares, that the Deity has no love for ’ 
the erring soul, for as already noted what Brahman ' 
aims at is that by means of punishment He may ' 
lead the soul to supreme happiness.^ His strict justice 
represented by the law of is therefore not an 

end in itself, but only a means wdiich the Deity in 
His mercy adopts for the good of the aoiU, In and 
through all the evils suffered by the soul in satiisara, 
then, is discernible the perfect and loving nature of the 
Deitv", 

But why, it mav be asked, if Brahrap is moved by 
love for the soul, does He permit it to do evil? 
Kaminuja is coiiviuced that such " ahow^ce of the 
action on the part of one able to riop it does iu>t 
necessarily prove hard-hcartedness " (p. 55®); it 
would seem that the soul, being a true Ludmdual, 
cannot be deprived of its privileges to act as it chooses. 
As Pillai Lokacarya* tells us, the soul being a free 
agent, cannot l>e forced into goodness. " Even the 
all loving Father, the Great Is vara, does not force 
His presence on the soul, not yet ripe to receive Him. 
\\ith inflnite patience He waits watches the 
struggle of the soui in samidfit^ since the struggle 

* h. Dii HiJSiilnuia oi tlw tlurtnuitb ccsitcify lailS 
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is necessary for the full uafoldment of the 

faculties of the soul.''* If the Lord permits the soul 
to do evil, then, it is only because He respects its 
individuality. The soul educated by means of Ihe 
law of Karma, must of its own accord forsake evil and 
choose the good. Con.sequently in spite of the love 
which the^ Deity has for the soul, He allows it to 
do evil, if it so desires. 

Another difficulty is raised It is said, '* there is a 
vSeripturaJ text—'lie (the Ij^rd) makes him whom 
He wishes to lead up from these worlds do a good deed, 
and the same makes him whom He wishes to lead dotvn 
from these worlds do a bad deed ’ (Kaus. Up. Ifl, 8)^— 
which means that the Lord Himself causes men to do 
good and evil actions." Ramanuja rejoins, " The 
text quoted, we reply, does not apply to all agents, but 
means that the Lord, wisliing to do a favour to those 
who are resolved on acting so as fully to pleas e the 
liighest Person, engenders in their minds a tendency 
towards higlily virtuous actions, such as are means to 
attain to Him ; wdiile on the otlier hand, in order to 
punish those who are resolved on lines of action 
altogetlier ffisple^iug to Him, He engenders in their 
minds a delight in such actions as have a downward 
tendency and are obstacles in the ^va.y of attainment 
of the Lord " {p, 55^)- leading some to do good 
and others to do e\’il docs not then argue any partiality 
on the port of Brahman, but is determined entirely 
by tlie deserts of the souls concerned. 

W'e may therefore condutle that when considered in 
relation to the evils suffered by the soul, Brahman is 
found to be eminently moral and gracious. The evUs 
are due entirely to the action of responsible indi viduals, 
and although Brahman has absolute power over them, 
He will not deprive them of the power to act in accord¬ 
ance with their own wishes. His perfect nature de¬ 
mands that sin should not be tolerated. Accordingly 
He punishes the sinner; but in so doing He is only 
■ p, id the TnuusLiiidn by PahL 
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seeking in liis infinite mercy to lead the soul to a state 
of supreme happiness. 

In finding thus a solution to tlie problem of evil 
as it characterises the soul, we have indeed found a 
solution to tile problem of evil in general, for whatever 
evil chaiaterises the material world exists as we saw 
entirely for the sake of souls. Consequently for him 
who h^ overcome evil deeds, the world can offer no 
evil. He will find tlic world to be essentially blissiul, 
of the same nature as that of Brahman liimsell. 
" Tlie indi^'idual souls . . . which are under the 
intluence of karman, are conscious of tlus world as 
different from Brah man , aucl, according to their in¬ 
dividual karman, as either made up of pain or limited 
pleasure. But as this view de^K^nds altogetlier on 
karman, to him who has freed himself from Nescience 
in the form of karman, this same world presents 
itself as lyiug^ within the intuition of Brahman, together 
with its qu^Ues and vibhiiti, and hence as essentially 
blissful. To a man troubled with, excess of bile the 
w'atei he drinks has a taste either downright unpleasant 
or moderately pleasant, according to tire degree to 
w'Mcli his heal 111 is affectedwMe the same water 
has an uumixedly pleasant taste for a man in health." 
Moreover such a man will see the w'hole world as de¬ 
signed by tlie Deity ultimately for his liappiness, and 
therefore Me will rejoice in it. "As long as a boy 
is not aware chat some plaything is meant to amuse 
him, lie does not care for it; when on the other hand 
he apprehends it as meant to give him dehght, the 
thing becomes very dear to him. In the same way the 
world becomes an object of supreme love to liini '* . . . 
(p. 300). Evil then is evil only for him who is engrossed 
in evil deeds. It ceases to exist for one w'ho has 
overcome evU deeds and sees Llie spiritual purpose 
of all creation. Accordingly evil is not tiJtiniate. It 
represents only a temporary phase in the evolution 
of moral persons. 

By throwing the blame lor evil nltiinately on the 
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souls themselves, Eamanuja seeks to preserve the 
pplection and love of the Supreme Being. The chief 
diffifiulty of the theory is to explain how souls w'hich 
are eternally parts of the Supremely perfect Brahman, 
ever came to desire wiiat is evil, kamanuja adopts 
the device of his predecessors to get over the difiiculty 
py declaring that karman is beginningless; but this 
is no solution for it is merely to accept evil desires on 
the part of souls as somehow an ultimate fact. Never¬ 
theless it is to Ramanuja's credit that he sought 
systematically to maintain tlie perfection of Brahman 
as agmnsi the imperfections of the world The solution 
that he offers to the problem of evil is not new, for the 
view that }mm\an explains all the sulferings of smhsaru 
as we saw, common to most of his predecessors- 
Eul his merit lies in attempting to make clear the 
exact rdation in w hich the perf^ Braliman stands 
to the deeds of souls. This could not satisfactorily 
be dune by earlier philosophers, wdondther consistentiy 
uplield the perfect nature of Brahman nor fully recog¬ 
nised the mdividuality of the soul; and without 
making dear the relation of Brahman to the deeds 
winch explain the evils of saihsara, it is obviously 
^possible with any success to maintain, as Ramanuja 
does, tliat Brahman is not responsible for the evils 
of and that in and through them all the 

graaous Deity is working emt the ultimate gf>od of 
MUls. In relation to ilie evils of the world then 
Br^iman appears to be perfect and loving, and the 
soul, which IS responsible for evil, as dependent on 
Him. but not in such a way as to be deprived of its 
capacity lor self-determination. 

Tb^ sold as a pari of Brahman 

Seeing that the soul is aUow'ed by tlie Deity to act 
m accordance with its own desires it is necessary to 
conwder afresh from the point of view of this distinwive 
quahtj^ of tJjo soul—^ a seif-deteimining individual 
Hie genemi relationship of souls as attributes, t^ryW 
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or parts of the Supreme Being, predicated in the last 
chapter. R^anuja finds no reason to modify the 
cundnsion there established. He considers this pro 
blem in discussing sutras [I. 3. ^-$ 2 . “ The Sutnu 
have declared that the individual soul is an agent, 
and as such dependent on the highest Person. The 
following question now arises: Is the individua] soul 
absolutely different from Bralunan ? Or is it nothing 
else than Braliman itself in so far as under the influence 
of error ? or is It Braliman in so far os determiuod 
by a Limiting adjunct {apMhi) ? or is it a part 
ol Brahman ? '* (p. 559), I^t us see what can be said 
in support of each of these positions, 

(a) The individual soul is absolutely dififerent from 
Biuhman. That the soul is different from Braiiman 
is indicated by the fact that the soul is as we saw an 
individual having a consdousness and will of its own. 
Jloreover scriptural texts such as " There are tun, the 
one knowing, the other not knowir^, both uitbom, 
the one strong, the other weak (Svet, Up, L 9) 
declare their difference " fp, 559). Further, to say that 
two different things are one is to " convey a contra¬ 
diction—as if one were to say ' Water the ground with 
lire '—and must tlierefoie be understood in some 
secondary metaptiorical sense" (cf. 559). To say 
Uiat the soul, though different from Bralunan, is 
related io iiim as part to whole is also impossible, 
’■ for by a ’ part ’ w^e understand that which constitutes 
part of the extension of something. If, tiien, the soul 
occupied part of the extension of Brahman all its 
unperfections w'ould belong to Brahman. Nor can 
the soul be a part of Braliman. if we take ' part ' to 
mean a piece ; for Brahman does not admit 

of being divided into pieces, and moreover, the diffi¬ 
culties connected with the former interpretation 
would present themselves here also. Tliat something 
absolutely different from something else should yet 
be a part of the latter cannot in fact be proved ” 
(pp, 559 and 56oj, So mudi then may be said for the 
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view tliat the soul as agent is neither one with Brahman 
nor a ^art of Him, but entirely different from Him. 

(v) llie soul is noHiiu^ otliCT thrUi JBralirQa.n under s. 
(fusion. In Support of this view it mav be claimed 
that is the teaching of texts such as 'Thou 

art that, this self is Bralunan,' Those texts, on 
the other hand, which declare the difference of the t\TO 
merely restate what is already established by per¬ 
ception and the other means of knowledge, and there¬ 
fore are showm, by those texts the purport of which 
It is to teach non-duality not established by other 
nieans, to tie—like perception and the other means of 
knowledge themselves^witliin the sphere of Nescience" 
{P- 5 ™); According to tJiis interpretation then the 
Mul ^ identical with Brahman, its difference from 
Him bemg entirely illusory. 

(iC) Ibe soul is Brahman determined bj' an up^hi. 
Tlus may be maintained on the grouiKl that ” Scripture 
the s^lf to be Bratunajip^' iind ^so on tli0 ground 
th^ the son! cannot be merely the product of illusion 
tn Brahman, as was claimed under (i), "for on that view 
the distinction of bondage and release and so on 
w'ould be impossible " (p. 560). This view, therefore! 
Uiough similar to (i) in regarding the soul as one with 
Brahman, distinguishes itself from it by daimmg 
^ Braliman under a real determination 
(<f) Ihe soul IS a part of Brahman. This is the view 
wrliich Ramanuja adopts as being Uie teaching of 
i'^' ' Against all these views the Sutra 

declares that the soul is a part of Brahman, since there 
axe declarations of difference and also 'otherwise' 
i.e., declaration of unity. To the former class belong 
ail those texts wdiich dwell on the distinction of the 
creator and tlie creature, the ruler and the ruled, the 
^ knowing and the ignorant, the independent and the 
de^ndent, the pure and the impure, that whicii is 
endowed v^-ith holy qualities and that wliicb possesses 
quahhes of ^ opposite kind, tjie Lord and the depen¬ 
dent. To the latter class belong such te.\ts as ' Thou 
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art Uiat ’ and 'this self is BraliTiian.' ... In order, 
then, that texts of both these classes may be taken 
in their primary, literal sense, we must admit that 
the individual soul is a part of BTalunan *' (pp. 560 
and 561}. The definciency of tt4e hist view which we 
cx3x>imded is the same as that of the second, in that 
each in its own way is one-sided, basing itself on one 
set of texts to the neglect of its opposite. Consequently 
it cannot be maintained that the soul is entirely dlder' 
cnt from Brahman as the first does, nor that it is 
entirely identical with Him as the second does. With 
regard to the third, Ramanuja writes, " Nor finally 
is there any good in the theory of the soul being 
Brahman in'so far as determined by a limiting adjunct. 
For this view also is in confiict with the texts which 
distinguish Braliman as the ruling and the soul as the 
ruled principle, and so on. One and the same 
Devadatta does not become double as U were—a ruler 
on the one hand and a ruled subject on the other— 
because he is determined by the house in wUicli he is, 
or by something else " (p. 56a). So l^^anuja con¬ 
cludes, “ In order to be able to account for the two-fold 
designation (viz,, that the soul is different from 
Brahman and vet also that it is one with Him ) w’e must 
. . . admit that the soul is a part of Brahman '' [p. 562). 

Ramanuja finds support for this doctrine in the 
Chandogya passage wliidi declares, “ One part (quarter) 
of it are all beings, three feet (quarters) of it are the 
Immortal in heaven (Cliand. Up. HI. 12. G), and in 
Bhagavadgita XV. 7 which says ‘ An etemaJ part of 
myself becomes the individtial soul ijiva) in the world 
of life ‘ (pp. 562 and 563), 

But wliat, it may be asked, is to be understood by 
regarding the soul as a * part' of Brahman ? The 
category of part and whole as ordinarily employ^jd 
has a distinctively quantitative significance winch, 
as Ramanuja is aware, cannot apply in the case of 
souls in their reiationship to Brahmao. He sees the 
absurdities mto which w'e shall be led if in this con- 
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nection vve understand ' part' in a quantitative sense, 
i.e,, if by " " part ’ we understand that which con¬ 
stitutes part of the extension of something,” He 
says, ” If, then, the sod occupied part of the extension 
of Brahman, all its imperfections would belong to 
Bralimait ” (559), just as. for instance, a defect in liie 
foot of an organism is a defect of the organism itself, 
" Nor can the soul be a part of Brahman if we take 
* part ' to mean a piece ; for Brdiman does 

not admit of bdng divided into pieces " (p. 559). 
The quantitativie significance of tlie wmd ' part,’ then, 
must be excluded, and the word must be understood 
in a qualitative sense. “ Ihe individual sou] is a part 
of the highest Sell; as the light issuing from a luminous 
thing such fire or the sun is a part of that body ; or, 
as the generic characteristics of a cow or horse, and the 
white or black colour of things so coloured, are attri¬ 
butes and hence parts of the tilings in which those 
attributes inliere; or as the body is a part of an 
embodied being. For by a part we understand that 
which constitutes one place (d^ia) of some thing, and 
hence a distingubhing attribute is a part 

of the thing distinguished by that attribute. Hence 
those analysing a thing of that kind discriminate 
between the disiijiguishing element or part of it : 
and the disiin§.uishm element or part. Now although 
the distinguishing attribute and the thing distinguished 
thereby stand to each other in the relation of part 
and whole, yet vre observe them, to differ in essential 
character. Hence there is no contradiction between 
the individual and the highest Self—tlie former of 
which is a viiemna of the latter—stan^ng to each other 
in the lotion of part and whole, and their being at the 
same time of essentially different nature. . . . For as 
the luminous body is of a nature different from that 
of its light, thus the highest Self differs from the 
individual soul which is a part of it. It is this difference 
of character—due to the individual soul being the 
distinguishing element and the highest Self being the 
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substance distinguished thereby—to which all those 
texts refer which declare dineience. Those texts, 
on the other hand^ which declare non-difference are 
based on the ctrcmostance that attributes wliich are 
incapable of separate existence are ultimately bound to 
the substance which they distinguish ” (if. 3. 43, 
PP- 5^3 564). 

Thus by regarding the soul as a part of Brahman 
’R aman iija makes it (dear that he means notliing 
more than that souls are attributes or modes of 
Brahman—the view already expounded in connection 
with the relationship of the world to Brahman. But 
from this it must not be thought that souls are merely 
adjectival to Bralunan with no indmduality of their 
own. This would seem to be the view of those who 
declare that the soul is merely Bralunan as determined 
by an upadhi: anti, as we saw, Ramanuja explicitly 
rejects this view by pointing out that it fails to dis¬ 
tinguish sufficiently betw'een Brahman, the Ruler, 
and the soul, the ruled, " One and the same 
Devadatta does not become double as it were—a ruler 
on the one hand and a ruled subject on the other " 
{p, 562), The view of the soul as an attribute of 
Brahman is not then to be understood in a sense in 
which its individuality is destroyed. Ram^uja, as 
we noted, provided for the necessary distinction in 
his analyris of the substance-attribute relationship, 
whereby he held tlmt an attribute is n^ always only 
an abstract quality but that even objects wltich in 
a sense liave an individuality of their own, such as a 
staff or a bracelet, may be regarded as attributes of 
the man to whom they belong. The soul then is an 
attribute of Brahman only in this sense, viz.: that it 
belongs to Him and is completely dependent on Min 
for its existence, not in tlie sense that it has no distinct 
individuality of its own. 

Having thus restated, in the light of the individuality 
tvhich the soul as a free agent possesses, the relationship 
in which it stands to Bralunan, we may proetK^ to 
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enquire in what various waj's the quailties of perfection 
and love, which we found to characterise tlie nature 
of the Deity, express themselves in relation to man, 
We shall consid^ this question in relation to the 
conditions which the soul must fulfil for Release or 
salvation, for Release being according to Ramanuja, 
as according to his predecessors, the chief end of man, 
it is in connection with it tliat the Deity’s nature in 
relation to men is fully revealed. 

TJie nature of Brahnan a$ te/tected in the cofiditions 
to be fulJUled by the soiu, for Release 

lo the Upanisads we saw that the predominant idea 
was that Release from sathsdra was to be obtained by 
knowledge. He that knows Braliman is freed from 
all fetters. But what exactly was tire relation of this 
knowlec^e to conduct was not clearly detennined- 
liome philosophers seemed to tliink that the mere 
knowledge that one uas oneself Brahman sufficed 
to produce liberation, and that accordingly the 
Brahm^-kno'vs'ei need not trouble himself about good 
^d evil deeds. So long as Brahman was thought to 
be merely a conscious principle .which pervades ail 
things, there was no perceivable connection between 
Him and conduct; questions of good and bad conduct 
were therefore not quite relevant in connection with 
the realisation of Brahman. But we saw liiat some 
of the later Upanisads ascribed many perfections to 
the Supreme Being, and ever more increasingly asserted 
tliat Brahman may not be known by one who has not 
ceased from e%'il conduct, Ramiinuja builds his view 
on them as providing the necessarj'- place for moral 
conduct, which, as w*e have tried to show, ids cult 
liad alwaj-s emphasized throughout its history. The 
moral bads upon which Ghora’Angirasa. and following 
liim \ asudeva, founded the cult was so firm tliat even 
tlte later alliance of tlie cult with advaitism, for which 
morality can have no real significance, did not suffice 
to uproot this basis, and accordingly, as we saw, the 
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Vaisnava religion always emphasized ethical require¬ 
ments as nectrssaty to be fulfilled by tlie devotee. 
Ramanuja is a true Vaisnav-a in empliasizing nght 
conduct as obligatory on one wlio wmuld obtain 
Release. Anxious as he is to build his view on 
Upani^dic doctrine regarding the way of obtaining 
Release, he speaks of knowledge as that which nlti- 
mately produces Release, but loiowfedge he interprets, 
as we shall see, in the sense of bhufU-i or devotion 
which his cult had alrvays regarded as necessary for 
Release ; and he makes right conduct a means to the 
attainment of this redeeming knowledge, e'v'eti as the 
later Upanisads had done. In this w^y he is able to 
secure both the doctrines fuiidamentm to his sect, 
viz., that the Deity requires virtuous living and grants 
Release only to him who has whole-hearted devotion. 
The ethical and loving nature of Bralunan thus 
reflects itself in the conditions pertaining to conduct 
and devotion obligatory on one who is seeking Release. 

The etltic of Ramanuja is fundamentally that of the 
Gita. Tlie one w'ho aspires after Release must f ulfil 
many practical requirements. It is first of ail necessary 
for him to perceive tiis own essential nature. This 
according to Ramanuja is chiefly the lesson of 
Bhagat'adgTta ft. 12-72. Since the root of all evil 
is Nescience, whereby the soul identifies itself with the 
body and gives itself to the pursuit of bodily ends, 
it is necessary for it to see tliat its own true nature is 
quite distinct from tlmi of the body. Knowing 
dtma to be that which is distinct froni body, tincon- 
taminated witli qualities periaining to bodies, and to be 
that which is eternal; keeping the mind imperturbable 
under the var^ang conditions of pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss . . . and destitute of any wish for 
reward. ... In this-ivise will thou escape sin" 
(Bhg, Bti. 11 . 38, pp. 10 and 11). One must meditate 
on oneself as not only different from the body but as 
having qualities sinulm to Brahman. " The individual 
self is, in such meditatiofi, to be conceived (not as the 
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ordinary self, but) under that fomi which it has to 
attain (ije., the pure form which belongs to it in the 
state of Kelease) ' ; ** the character of such meditation, 
tliereiore, is that it is a meditation on the iiighest 
Self as liavmg for its body tlie individual self, dhj- 
tinguished by freedom from evil " (S. Bh. lU, 3, 5^. 
P- ^ 75 )- 

Having thus freed Jumself from the mistaken notion 
of the bodily self as constituting liis true nature, and 
having recognised his kinship with the Perfect Bralunan, 
the individual is to give biinself to the pursuit of all 
the duties binding on him in his station in life, without 
any tinge of selhsbness or desire for personal gain. 
" "hus is the state, or condition of Vi*ork-pcrformance 
in an tmsedfish or disinterested manner, based on the 
knowledge of the eternal This method has for 

its aim the achievemenl of tme wisdom. It is Br ahmi 
or that which leads to Eralrm ” (Bhg, Bh, ! 1 , yz, p. 82). 

All daily (nitya) and incidental {naimittika) rites 
prescribed in Sutras shall be performed. ... As for 
fructilerous rites (Arfwtyrf) even those shall be performed 
in the manner prescribed for the several castes 
and orders of life {ditamti), and according to one’s 
ability ; but resigning their specific fruits " (Bhg. BIti. 
II. 41, pp. 64 arid 65}. The Deity is " pleased and 
conciliated by the different kinds of acts of sacxifice 
and worship duly performed by the devotee day after 
day. Tliis is what the text ‘ they seek to know 
through the sacrihee Teahy means. Tiie conclusion 
therefore is that in the case of householders knowledge 
has for its prerequisite all sacrifice and other ^'orks 
of permanent and occasional obligatiou. ' As a horse.' 
As the horse, which is a means of locomotion for man, 
requires attendants, grooming, etc,, so knowledge, 
although itself the means of Release, demands the 
Go-operaiion of the different works. Thus the Lord 
Himself says, ' The work of sacrihee, gi\-ing. and. 
austerities is not to be relinquished, but is indeed 
to be perfomed , for sacrihees, gifts and austerities 
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are purifying to the thoughtfui/ ‘ He from whom all 
beings pfTOcced . . . worshipping Him with the proiJcr 
works man attains to perfection ' {Bhg. XVIil. 5.46)" 
(S, Bli, IlL 4. 26. pp. 699 and 700), 

Not only such sactihcial rites, but also the duties 
connected with each diramn, have to be performed 
(S, Bh. ni. 4. 32. p. 702). Those who do not stand 
within any dsrama should devote themselves to 
" practices not exclusively connected with any 
such as prayer, fasting, charity, propitiation of the 
Deity, and so on *' (III. 4, 36, p. 704). But Better 
than to be outside the asramas b the condition of stand¬ 
ing within an dsrama. The latter state may due to 
misfortune i but he who can should be within ^ 
dirama, which state b the more Iicily and benehctal 
one ( 111 . 4. 39, p. 705). Those who have fallen 
from the dirama state owing to a lapse from chastity 
arc not qualified for knowledge of BraJmian (III. 4. 
42 and 43, pp 706 and 707)- 

The duties obligatory on the four castes are pm- 
scribed in the Sastras, and Ramanuja foliowtng llie 
teaching of tlie Gita drciares that these duties should 
be faithfully perlonned by the devotee. *' Duties 
varying according to the qualities bom of the natures 
of Braluuanas, etc., are assigned by the Sastras ; t.e., 
the Sastms define that such are lire qualities possessed 
by the Brahmanas, etc., such the duties proper to their 
station, and sitcfi tiieir occupations, etc.‘* (Bl^. Bh. 
XVHI, 41, p. 547), "eve^man devoted to his own 
duty obtaining Samstddhi = Paratnapada = the Imal 
state of perfection " (Bhg. Bb. XVII I. 45, p. 551). 

He who conforms to these religious and social 
duties laid down in the Sastias will, R^m^uja declares, 
be characterised by the virtues which the Gita enumer¬ 
ates as belonging to the man of ' Divine ' nature— 
virtues such as fearlessness, purity of heart, charity, 
self-restraint, penance, uprightness, harmlessness, 
veracity, gentleness, modesty, and the like (Bhg. Bh. 
XVI. r-j, pp- 4114-486); and he who does not conform 
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ta them will be characterised by the vices eiiumerated 
m belongiug to a man of' demoniac ' nature (Bhg, XVI, 

All these, viz, : tlie know'Iedge of oneself as diiferent 
from the e \41 nature of the body and as akin to the pure 
nature of Brahman, and the Uilhlment of religions and 
social duties inculcated in the Sasfcras,^ without any 
ex lactation of reward, are among the requirements 
which the Deity enjoins on the indhaduaJ who would 
attain Release The soul that would obtain salvation 
must renounce the evil natime of the body and apply 
itself to carrying out His will 

But such mere disinterested performance of one’s 
reli^ous and social duties does not suffice The 
Deity is not a mere moral governor of the universe- 
lie IS above all characterised bv love, ^nsequentiy 
what He requires more tlian all else is whole-hearted 
devotion, a devotion whidi demands the centering of 
one's thoughts entirely on Him in all one’s service. 
" Do the work that is before thee, and all other Smti- 
and-Smili-eiijoined works, such as the daily {niiva), 
and occasion^ {ttaimiitika) duties, apportioned to the 
several castes (vfirwas) and orders so tliat 

while discharging them I may be in thy memory daily. 
This is the m^t expedient method by which thou 
canst £ucct«;d in keeping thy nmnas and budilhi set 
on me, and thus rememtering me at the last moment, 
tlum Shalt reach me according to tiiy w-ish. There is 
no doubt about this " (Blig. Bh. Vlll. 7, pp. 2^ and 
268). Whatsoever mundane calling thou mayst be 
engaged in, out of necessity to live ; whatsoever thou 
mayst be eadng as thy food, w'hatsoever daily and 
occasional Veda enjoined duties thou mavst be liU- 
fUling, such M (fine-sacrifices), dkna (gifts), 

ta^as {austerities}, deliver them all unto me, . . . 
That is to say, do all acts as if the doer, ihe eujoyer, 
and the worshipper were all offered up in me " (Bhg. 

'..T**?* Jpiiaima-Saaita, *nd Mirai diO( 

to KAniAtiitj^ (cJ. XVl. 1^, p. 497J, 
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BIl IX, 27). "Thus, then, in conclusion, thou shalt 
carry on all ihy worltfly duties required for thy bodily 
subsistence, and scriptural duties— viz., daily, casiuu, 
etc., rites—as if all was done to please me, as done by 
one who is essentially my liege and done, being 
actuated to do so, by tnyself. Thou shalt ever in love 
be engaged tn sin^ng my praises, in my services, in 
bowings, etc. Thou shalt contemplate that the 
universe is under my rule and guidance, and subsists 
as essentially 1113^ appendage. Thou shalt ponder and 
reflect over the multitude of my lovable attributes. 
Occupying thyself daily, thus, in devotion of the 
aforementioned description, thou shalt reach myself" 
(Bhg, Bh. IX. 34, P. 316). 

Although Ram^uja describes the devotion that is 
required of the indi\idual as chiefly contemplative, 
inyoliing the centering of one's thoughts on the 
Deiiy. it is a devotion which requires the dedication 
of one's will, for, as vve saw, it invuh'es the performance 
of all one's duties. Besides, it may leacf to ecstatic 
emotional experience, as in th;‘ case of the Aivaiy, 
Thus in commenti^ on Gita IX, 14, ^minuja t^xites, 
" Ovenvhelmcd ivith intense love for me, they [i.e., 
tlie worshippers who seek Release] discover that it is 
impossible to support existence for even an inbrntesimai 
part of a moment without being engaged in singing 
m}' names, or in holy exercises, or falltng prostrate 
before me. Thej' re^at and CedJ upon my names— 
which connote the several distinguishing attributes 
of my nature—their frames quivering and liairs bristling 
mth jo3^ tlirilled in holy excitement at such recollec¬ 
tions. ihcii voices tremulous and convulsed with holy 
joy. Uttering broken speech, and constantly repeatii^ 
m yearning notes such names as Narayana, K^sna, 
Vssudeva, etc. With equal zeal are tliey assiduous 
in the performance of holy duties and worship, as 
hdps to wliich, in firm determination, they employ 
themselves in the layii^ out of gardens and construo 
tioR of temples, etc. They stretch themselves ou the 

XJ 
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ground like a fragile reed, regardless of dust, mire or 
piiddng pebbles, all the eight members of the body 
, . . falling prostrate in united concerted devotion 
and ivorship. Ever and incessantly praying to be 
eternally united to me, they ever meditate on me and 
worship me, with the vivid fervent appeal that in 
holy service they may realise their tme rtiwwi'iiatiire 
of abasement and abnegation " (pp, 29S 

and 299]. 

Such devotion, whereby the individual is engaged in 
the performance of his duties and in ecstatic worship, 
with mind wholly centred on the Deity is what is 
required of him who would obtain Release. Per¬ 
formance of one's duty and devotion to the Deity 
are hence the prime requisites. 

When all one’s conduct and all one's devotion are 
offered thus whole-heartedly to the Deity, He grants 
to the soul, it would seem, a mystic rei^isation of 
Himself when the soul sees God face to face, ft is 
this realisation of Braliman through whole-hearted 
devotion w'hich according to Ram^uja the Upanisadic 
seers meant when they declared that he who knows 
Br ahman obtains Release. In seeking thus to hud a 
basis in the Upani^ds for this fimdamental doctrine 
of his cult, and in equating bhukti or devotion with 
knowledge, RamjLnuja gives to bhakti a predominantly 
meditative signihcance, on the one liand, and, on the 
other, regards the redeeming knowledge taught by the 
Ut>anisa^ as neither something purely intellcctua] nor 
something accomplished once and for all, but as a 
meditative devotion practised continually throughout 
one's life and culminatuig in a mystic intuition of the 
Deity. Thus he writes : ” the knowledge which the 
Vedanta-texts aim at inculcating is a knowledge other 
than the mere knowledge of tlie sense of sentences, and 
denoted by ' dhydna,' ‘ updsana’ (Le., meditationj, 
and similar terms. VV’ith this agree scriptural texts 
such as' Having known it, let him practise meditation ' 
(Br Up. TV. 4, 21) ... all these texts must be viewed 
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as agreem^ in meaning w^h the m|imction of medita¬ 
tion contained in tJte passage quoted from the Br. Up. 
and wliat they enjoin is ttierefore meditation ( 5 . Bli., 
p. 13)* ‘ ‘Meditation * means steady remembrance, 

I-6*, a contitmitv of steady remembrance, uninterrupted 
like tJie flow of oil; in agreement with the scripturaJ 
passage which declares steady remembrance to be the 
means of release, ' on the attainment of remembrance 
all the ties are loosened ’ (Ch 3 nd. Up. YII. 26. 2). 
Such remembrance is of the same character (form) as 
seeing (mtuition); for the pai^ge quoted has the s am p^ 
purport as the foQowing one, * The fetter of the heart 
IS broken, all doubts aro solved, and all the works 
of that man perish wlien He Iras beeji seen wlio Is high 
and lo'W (Mund. Up, IL 2. 3 ). And this being so, 
we conclude that the passage ' the Self is to be seen ’ 
teaches that * Meditation * has the character of 
■ seeing ' or * mtuition..With reference to remem¬ 

brance, wliich thus acquires the character of immediate 
presentation {prt^yaksatd) and is the means of fmd 
release, scripture makes a fuitlrer determination, viz., 
in tile passage Ka. Up. II. 23. ‘ That Self cannot be 
gained by the study of the Veda {' reflection nor by 
thouglit (' meditation ’), nor by much hearing. Whom 
the Seif chooses, by him it may be gauied, to him the 
Self reveals its being.’ This text savs at first that 
mere hearing, reflection. and meditaiiOTi do not 
to gam the Sell, and llien declares. ' Whom the Self 
choostjs, by liim it may be gained,’ Now a ' chosen ' 
one means a most beloved person ; the relation being 
liiat he by wliijin that Self is held most dear is most 
dear to the Self. That the Lord {Bhagm’dri) Himself 
endeavours that tliis most beloved person should gain 
the Self, He Himself declares in the following words, 

' To those who are constantly devoted and worship 
with love 1 give lliai knowled^ by which they reach 
me (Bhg. X. 10), and ' lo hun who has knowfedge 
I am dear above all things, and he is dear to me ’ 
(VII. 17}. Hence he who possesses remembrance. 
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marked by the cliaracter of iininediate presentation 
{safis&kMrii), and which itself is dear above all thin^ 
since the object remembered is such; he, we say, is 
chosen by the highest Self, and by him the highest 
Self is gained. Steady remembrance of this kind ts 
designated by the word ' devotion * (bhufcti) i for this 
term has the same meaning as upasaftd (mi^tation) " 
(S, Bh., pp, 15 and 16). RSmanuja here makes it 
quite clear that the knowledge which brings about 
Release is one which involves a relationship of love 
between the soul and the Deity, It is only to liim 
to whom the Deity is most dear that this redeeming 
knowledge is granted. 

But, once more, siiKc the Deity is not merely love 
but also perfection, this blissful vision of the Deity 
is not granted except to one who has tiecorae purified 
by devout works and strenuous discipline. " That of 
such steady remembrance sacrifices and so on are 
means uilf be declared later on {Vs. TIL 4. 26) *’ 
(p. 16), " Sacrifices and similar works being performed 
day after rlay have Uie effect of purifjung the mind, 
and owing to this, knowledge arises in the mind with 
ever increasing brightness” (HI. 4. 35, p. 703). 
” Hence in order that knowledge may arise, evil works 
have to be got rid of, and this is effected by the per¬ 
formance of acts of religious duty not auiung at some 
urmiediate result (such as tlie heavenly world and the 
bke); according to the text ' by works of religious 
duty he discards all evil.' Knowledge which is the 
means of readiing Brahman, thus requires the works 
prescribed for the different asramait ” (pp, iS and iq}. 
” The V'akyakara also declares that steady remem¬ 
brance results only from abstention, and so on; his 
words ^ing. ' This (viz., steady ventembrance = 
meditation) is obtaintAl through abstention [viveka] 
freentss of mind (vtmtr/jii), repetition {abhydsa)^ works 
{ktiyd], virtuous conduct [kalydna), freedom from 
dejection [anavasdda), absence of exultation {attud- 
dharsa) ; according to feasibility and scriptural 
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Statement/ The Vikyakara also gives dehnitions of 
all these terms> Abstention (vfi'tfArt) means keeping 
the |>odv clean from all food, impure cither omog to 
species (such as the flesh of certain animus), or abode 
(such as food belonging to a Cantina or the like), or 
^cidental cause (such as food into wfiich a ha^r or the 
like has fallen). . . . Freenesa of mind {vimoka) 
means absence of attachment to desires. . . . Repeti¬ 
tion means continued practice. . . . By works (ftrjva) 
is imdeistood the performance, according to one's 
ability, of the fiw great sacrifices, . , . By virtuous 
conduct [hMyanant) arc meant trutMulness, honesty, 
kindness. liberality, gentleness, absence of covetousness. 
... Thai lowness of spirits or want of cheerfulnes 
Vi'hich results from unfavourable conditions of place 
or time and the remembrance of causes of sorrow, is 
denoted by the term ‘ dejection ' : the contrary of 
tliis b ' freedom from dejection.' . , . ' Exultation' 
b that satbfa^ion of mind which springs from etmim- 
stances opposite to those just mentioned ; the contrary 
is ‘ absence of exultation.' Over-great satbfaction 
also stands in the way (of meditation), . . . What 
the V^yakara means to say is therefore tliat knowledge 
is realised only through the performance of tlie duly 
prescribed works, on the part of a person fulfihing 
all the enumerated conditions ” (pp. 16-18). 

It is not surprising that all thb careful discipline 
of the mind and will is required before redeeming 
knowledge can be granted to the soul, for, as we saw 
earlier, the Deity cannot tolerate evil of any kiwH 
He is the Perfect One, free from all evil ; accordingly 
he who would realise Him must rid himself of all evil, 
and do His bidding as embodied in the duties laid 
down in the Sastras. Nor is it surprising that thb 
redeeming know'tedge is granted only to him who lias 
whole-hearted devotion or to wliom the Deity b most 
dear, for, as we saw earlier, the Supreme Being is 
characterised by love for the soul, and consequently 
it b most natural for Him 10 seek for the love of the 
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soul in Tetum. His predominantly loving nature is 
indicated by the complete devotion wliich He requires 
of the sou], all otlier conditions being only mstrumental 
in producing such attachment to Him on the part 
of the souJ, The Deity's perfect nature, characterised 
above all by love, is therefore what is revealed in the 
conditions whicli it is necessary for the soul to fulfil 
in order to obtain Release. 

Manifold cp^ration oj Dunne grace 

That the Deity is eminently loving RSmSnuja finds 
to be the teacliiiig of many papages in the GltsL lit 
his interpretation oi them, as in his interpretation of 
manv other devotional passages ^in the Git I, he seems 
chiefiv to draw upon the rich religious experience of 
tlie Alvars. In commenting on Gita IX. 26^ be 
describes the Deity as appreciating thus the gift 
brought to Him by the worshipper in love. " Though 
1, as such, am natuiaEy in the enjoyment of supreme 
felicity, yet do I enjoy the offering brought me, as if 
1 came in possession of a treat so rare as to be beyond 
the most distant expectation of a desiring heart. 
It is thus declared in the Alok^ Dharma—‘ \V'hat- 
soever acts are consecrated to the Deva (God) with 
single-pointed devotion, the Deva Himself, forsooth, 
accepts them all on His head ' *' (pp. 308 and 309). 
Then again in interpreting Gita IX. 2, he writes : 
" i reckon tlrat when to a loving devotee , . , 1 
deliver my; own self entirely, even that is no sufficient 
compensation for the love he has borne (for me), 
i reckon, too, that even when I liave given my own 
self to them 1 tia^'e done little or nothing for Mm- 
That is how I think of my beloved lovers^' (p, 289). 
S'jnilarly Ramanuja explains Gita VII. iS, vchicb 
says ' the jnani is to be known as my very soul,' to 
mean ■“ As for the jndni, 1 deem iiim as ray own self, 
i.c., my very life depends on him. If it be asked how, 

t cr., C.F-, BtiB Bh rv, S VI, : VII. i. i8 , VIII. ij ■ IX li i* 

>4; X. tfJLIHJ to. rtt. 
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the reason is that in ttie same manner that he cannot 
live without me — liis highest goal —I cannot live with¬ 
out liim *' (p. 246). 

Since the Deity is thus full of love for the soul 
st nigg lin g - in samsara. He seeks to redeem it by His 
grace. The Vaisnava religion had. throughout its 
history spoken of the gracious Deity as helping man 
in various ways^ and especially in iris efforts after 
Release. The Aivars spoke touchingly of Divine 
grace which stoops to rescue even the meanest and the 
most unworthy. Ramanuja accordingly advocates 
the doctrine, espr^atly as it is not mthout a basis 
even in the Up^iisads] his favovtrite text in this con¬ 
nection being Ka. Up, II. 23, * Tliat Self cannot be 
gained by the study of the Veda, nor by thought, nor 
by much hearing. \\’hom tire Self chooses, by him it 
may be gained •, to him the Self reveals its being * 
(S. Bh.. p. 15), 

But, as we saw, tire Deity is according to Ramanuja 
not only love, but He is one who is free from ^ 
evil, and requires that the sold that would dnd Him 
must free its^ from evil and do such actions as please 
Him. Moreover we noted how anxious Ram^uja 
w'as to preserve the individuality of the soul. Both 
these factors contribute to his view regarding the 
manner in which grace fimctions in rescuing tire soul 
from santsara. Grace cannot oi^rate, it would seem, 
so as to deprive man of Ins individuality or to lead the 
Deity to compromise tvith evil. 

Ramanuja describes by means of a parable the factors 
which are involved in the soul's ultimate realisation 
of Brahman. He says. " take the case of a young 

S ince who, intent on some bo^'ish play, leaves his 
ther's palace and, losing his way, does not retium. 
The king thinks his son is lost; the boy himself is 
received by some good Brahman w^ho brings him up 
and teaches him without knowing who the boy s father 
is. When the boy has reached his sixteenth year and 
is accomplished in every way, some fully trustworthy 
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pei^n tells him, ' Your father is the ruler of all these 
lands, famous for the possession of ah noble qualities, 
wisdom, generosity, kindne^, coun^, valour and so 
on, and he stays in his capital, longing to see you, his 
lost cliild. Hearing that his father is alive" and a 
man so high and noble, tlie boy's heart is filled with 
supreme joy; and the king aJ^. understanding that 
to son is alive, in good health, handsome and wdJ 
instructed, considers liimself to have attained all a 
man can wish lor. He then takes steps to recover 
to son, and fmaUy the two are reunited " (S. Bh,, 
p, 199), Two points are worthy of notice in this 
X>arable. Firstly, tlie boy has reached his sixteenth 
year [signifjing maturity], is in good health, handsome, 
well instructed by a good Brahman, is accomplished 
in every way, has heard of his father from a reliable 
source and is filled with joy [at the prospect of being 
reunited with his father]. Secondly, the father takes 
steps to recover Itim and the two are reunited. The 
first would seem to imply that he who would realise 
Brahman must liave attained a certain maturity, 
possess spiritual health [i.e., be free from the evil 
qualities of the body], be well instructed in the Vedas 
in the recognised orthodox manner, have performed 
ail tlie rites ^d duties laid down in the Sastras [i.e., 
be ’ accomplished in every way J, have obtained 
instruction r^arding Brahman from approved [' fully 
tnist\Yqrthy '] sources, and desire to be reunited with 
the Deity. The second w*t>uld signify that he cannot, 
how'ever, of his own accord reach Brahman, for 
Belease is alwnys a gift of God's grace and involves 
the Deity taking the necessary steps to this end 
Since grace functions then only w'hen the soul has 
elaborately prmared itself by Vedic instruction, per¬ 
formance of Sastric duties, intellectual knowledge 
of Brahman, and desire lor Release, there can be uo 
talk of the Deity either over-nding the individuality 
of the soul or permitting a violation of His Laws. 
This is the view coii£ist€nUy jnaintained. Lhruugbout 
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the Sri Bh^ya. Ramanuja there makes it cbar that 
the saving Imowledge, which is the work of ^ace, 
is not possible except to one who tias undergone 
thorough preparation involving Vedic knowledge and 
sacrifijce. ft is therefore not possible for the Sudra. 
■'It is impossible that the capability of performing 
meditations on Brahman should belong to a i>eTson 
not knovi'ing the nature of Brahman and the due 
modes of meditation, and not qualified by the knowledge 
of the requisite preliminaries of such meditation, viz., 
recitation of the Veda, sacrifices, and so on. Mere 
want or desire does not impart qualification to a person 
destitute of the required capability. And this absence 
of capability is due, in the Sudra’a case, to absence ot 
legitimate study of the Veda, The injunctions of 
sacrificial works naturally connect themselves with the 
knowledge and the means of knowledge (i.e., religious 
ceremonies and the like) tliat belong to t he tlirec higher 
castes, for these castes actually possess the knowledge 
(required for the sacrifices), owing to their studying 
the Veda m agreement with the injunction which 
prescribes such study for the higher castes ; the same 
injunctions do not, on the other hand, connect theni'' 
selves with the knowledge and means of knowledge 
belonging to others (tlian members of the three higher 
castes). And the same naturally holds good with 
regard to the iniimctions of meditation on Brahman. 
And as tlius only such knowledge as is acquired by 
study prompted by the Vedic injunction of study 
supplies a means for meditation on Bralunan, it follows 
that the Sudra for whom that injunction is not meant 
is incapable of such meditation " (L 3. 3a, p. 338). 
Kor may the Deity for this reason be accused of 
partiality for the higher castes, for caste is determmed 
by the body (IL 3. 47), and tliat a soul is bom in one 
body ratlier than another is, as we saw. always deter¬ 
mined by its own deeds. The Deity then in restricting 
the pt^bihty of saving knowledge to the lugUer 
castes is only observing His law tliat the soul siiall be 
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dealt wth in accordance with its deeds. Both the 
individuality of the soul and the moral consistency 
of Brahman are thus preseir\fed in the operation of 
Divine grace. 

That grace is not arbitrary, but acts in accordance 
with the law of Kartna, Kamanuja has told us in con¬ 
nection with the passage Kau^. Up, III. 8, ’which 
declares that the l^rd ' makes him whom He wishes 
to lead up from tliese worlds do a good deed, and the 
same makes him whom He wishes to lead down from 
these worlds do a bad deed.’ He said that this meant 
that " the Lord, wishing to do a favour to those who 
are resolved on acting so as folly to please the highest 
Person, engenders in their minds a tendency toward 
higlil^ virtuous actions, such as are means to attain 
to Him ; w'liile on the other hand, in order lo punish 
those who are resolved on lines of action altogether 
displeasing to Him, He engenders in their minds a 
delight in such actions as have a dowmtvard tendency 
and are obstacles in the %vay of the attainment of the 
Lord " (S, Bh. ii. 3. 41, p. 558). If he favours or 
disfavours a particular soul, then, it is al-ways in 
accordance with His law that souls sha ll be dealt wnth 
in the light of what they deserve. 

If grace must thus always act in regard to the prin¬ 
ciple of Karma, does it not mean, it may be asked, that 
it is unable to triumph over Karma ? We have 
already suggested an answer to this question and it 
may be restated here in order to make dear Ramanuja's 
doctrine of grace. 

The question labours under a misapprehension 
regarding Ramanuja's view of the law of Kartna. 
As we have already noted, the law of Karma is accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja not a prindple external to the Deity, 
but expresses His own mode of action. Nor is it m 
any way opposed to grace, for it is, as we saw, itself 
only a means of grace, a mean-’; which the Deity in 
love to the soul adopts for leading it to a state of 
supreme happiness. " ^^'hat the Lord Him !>elf 
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at is ever to increase happiness to the highest degree, */ 
and to this end it is instrumental that He should 
reprove and reject the tnlinite and intolerable mass of 
sins '* (S* Bh,. pp. *^88 and 489). Accordingly there 
can be no real opposition between the law of Karma 
and the principle of grace, any more than there can 
be any real opposition between the act of a mother 
who finds it necessary to show Iict pleasure and her 
^pleasure to her child, in order that by this means 
she may lead the cluld to its own happiness, and the 
love that beats for the child. If she shows pleastne 
and displeasure, it is because of her love, not in spite 
of it. The pleasure and pain that things cause, y 
Kam^uja declares is never due to themsdves, but 
entirely due to the Deity who is thus showing favour 
or disfavour to the soul, in order tliat by tlm means 
it may obtain what is ultimately satisfying to it. 
Thus he interprets the passage (Br. Up, IV. 5, 6) 
which states, ‘ Verily, a husband is dear, not for the 
love of the husband, but for the love of the Self a 
husband is dear, Everytliing is dear, not for the love 
of everytliing, but for the love of the Self everything 
is dear.’ He sa^'s this text must be understood as 
follows: " A husband, a wife, a son, etc., are not dear 
to us in consequence of a wish or purpe^ on their p^, 
but they are dear to us for the wish of the Self, i.e„ 
to the end tliat there may be accomplished the desire 
of the highest Self—^which desire aims at the devotee 
obtaining wliat is dear to him - For the highest Self 
pleased with tlie works of His devotees imparts to 
difiereni things such dearness. i.e., joy-giving quality 
as corresponds to those w^orks. . . . Things are not 
dear, or the contrary, to us by themselves, but only 
in so far as the highest Self makes them such " (p. 590). 

The fact is, Uiat not even non-sentient things are, 
essentially or intrinsically, bad 1 but in accordame 
with the nature of tlie works of those beings which 
are under the rule of karman, one thing, owing to tlie 
will of the Supreme Person, causes pain to one man 
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at one iimt and pleasure at another time, and causes 
pleasure or pain to one person and the opposite to 
another person ” (p. 6og)* H then Ute la^v of Kantui, 
whereby pleasure and pain are meted out to souls, 
is nothing else Itian the method whereby the Deity 
in love to souls is leading them to their own happiness, 
there can be no {question of grace overcoming or not 
overcoming the law of Karfna, for the latter is only 
an expression of God's grace. 

1 his again, we may remark, is a noteworthy contri¬ 
bution which Ramlniija has to offer. The law of 
Karma W'as recognised by previous plxilosophers, but 
what exactly was the relation of this law to the Deity 
was left imdetertnined. The suggestion w'as indeeil 
made in the Gita, as we noted, that rebirth is for the 
perfecting of the soul ; but the full impUcations of 
this view could not be realised so long as perfection 
was not consistently maintained as a fundamental 
characteristic of the Deity, For, it is obvious that if 
perfeciion is not ultunate there can be little meaning 
in saying that the law of Kanna with its painful 
process of birth and rebirth is for the perfecting of 
souls. By systematically upholding perfection as a 
chaiactenstic of Brahma, Kam^uja is enabled to 
relate tlie law' of Karma directly to I lie Deity and regard 
it as an expression of llis own perfect nature, and, 
what is more, to see in it the manifestation of God's 
love, 

Besides workmg on the soul by means of kamiic 
pleasure and pain, does grace operate, w'e may ask, ia 
any other manner ? Ramwuja’s treatment of the 
question in the Sri Bha^ya, to which we are for the 
time beutg confining ouiselves* is verj' meagre. In a 
sense it may be said that the Scripture, ^wduch in 
tender regard to man's welfare is superior to a thousand 
grunts (p. 662), and the ' works' prescribed in tlie 
Sastias, which '' produce and help to perfect the 
Imowledge of Brafunan ’ (p. 19), are nieanj; of Grace. 
They owe tlietr origin to Uie Ddty (1. 3. 28, pp. 332 
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and 533), and, as we have aJrcady seen, it is necessajy 
to be led by them to the final realisation of Him, 
More especially g^Bce functions, ii would seem )U(^ng 
from the Kausltaki passage above mentioned, as a 
positive power leading the good soul onwards : The 
Lord, wishing to do a favour to those who are resolved 
on acting so as fully to please the highest Pc^n. 
engenders in their minds a tendency towards bigMjr 
virtuous actions, such as are means to attain to Him 
(p. 558). VMiether this tendency whicli the Deity 
engenders within the soul is reastible is not stated, 
but from the context in which this text occuna, and in 
which the responaibility of the soul for its deeds is 
upheld, ii would seem that it is not a jwwct which 
works in a manner to deprive the soul of its indiv'idu^ 
ality. Finally, the crowning act of grace is, as already 
noted, the redeenung knowledge of liralunan, whereby 
the soul casts off its Nescience and obtains Release. 

But how', it may be asked, is it possible for grace 
to produce such knowledge as will wipe out the effect 
of all past deeds? Here again we come upon the 
question of the relation of grace to the law* of Karma, 
and when it is remembered that according to Ramanuja 
Karma is not an independent force but is merely the 
manner in which the Deity expresses His approval 
or disapproval of the deeds of souls, the problem 
readily solves itself. Wlicn tlte soul has pleased the 
Deity by its devotion. His displeasure arising from its 
past deeds is counteracted, and when the coimier- 
aciion is complete the soul obtains Release. Ram^uja 
will not admit that the law of Karma is suspended, 
for being as it is the mode in wiiich the Deity acts, 
it can never cease to be. Nevertheless, he declares 
that even as the effect of one force is counteracted 
by another, so tlie effect of devotion on tlie part 
of the soul has tlie effect of counteracting the tendency 
of past deeds to produce displeasure in the Deity. 
In < his connection he writes ^ *' When a reaches 
knowledge, tlie non-clinging and destruction of all 
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sins niay be ejected through the power of knowJedge. 
For Scripture declares the power of knowledge to be 
such that *to him who knows this, no evil deed clings,’ 
and so on. Nor is this in conflict with tlie text stating 
that no work not fully enjoyed perishes; for this 
latter text aims at confirming the power of works to 
produce their results ; while die texts under discussion 
have for their aim to declare that knowledge when 
once sprung up possesses the power of dcstroymg the 
capability of previously committed sins to prodtice 
their own evil results and the power of obstructing that 
capability on the part of fatuie evil actions. The 
sets of texts thus refer to different matters, and 
hence are not mutually contradictory. There is in 
fact no more contradiction between them th^ there is 
between the pon-er of fire to produce lieat and the 
power of ivater to su^e sw.h heat. By knowfedge 
eneedng the non-chngin^ of sin we have to understand 
Its obstructing the origination of the power, on the 
part of sin, to cause that disastrous disposition on 
the pan of inan which consists in unfitness for religious 
vrorks and inclined to commit further sinful actions 
of the ^le kind. By knowledge effecting the destruc- 
tion of siHf on the other h^nd^ wc understand its 
d^troyirig that power of sin after it has once originated 
^hat povter consists fundamentally Ln dig. p| 
tlie part of the Lord. Knowledge of the Lord, which, 
owing to the supreme dearness of its object is itself 
supremely dear, possesses the characteristic power of 
propitiating the Lord—the object of knowledge— 
and thus dratroys the displeasure of the Lord, due to 
the previous commission of sins on the part of the 
Imowing Devotee; and at the same time obstructs 
the origination of further displeasure on the Lord’s 
p^, w'hich otherwise would be caused by sins com- 
1 j to the origination of such 

knowledge. But from this it must not be riiought, 
so Rain^uja warns us, that the man who has obtained 
saving knowledge may deliberately commit sin after 
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the origination of such knowledge, ” What Scnpture ’ 
says about sin not clinging to him who knows can how¬ 
ever be understood only wiUi regard to such sins as 
spring from thoughtlessness; for texts such as ' he 
who lias not turned away from evil conduct' (Ka. Up. , 
I, a, 34) teach that meditation, becoming more perfect 
day after day, cannot be accomplished ^vithout the 
Devotee having previously broken himself off from evil 
conduct '■ (IV. I. 13, pp. 722-4)- Saving grace then 
never works in such a way as to annul the law of 
Karma, The soul by its knowledge or devotion 
propitiates the Lord, whose displeasure on account 
of its past sins is thus counteracted The fact that the 
soul remains in the body even after it has obtained 
saving knowledge is a proof to Ramanuja that the law 
of Karma is operative throughout, and that the good 
and evil deeds which had begun to be effective are 
working iliemselves out. and that Release does not 
take place till all such deeds have 'w'orked themselves 
out in accordance with the law of Karma. Thus tn 
commenting on Ved^la-sutra IV. L 15, he asks him¬ 
self " wheiTier all previous good and evil works are 
dfstroyed by the origination of knowledge, or only 
those the effects of which have not yet begun to 
operate/' He ausM-ers, '* Only those previous works 
perish the effects of which have not yet begun to oper¬ 
ate ; for the text ' For him there is delay as long as 
he is not delivered from the body * (Ch^d. Up. VL 
14. 2} expressly states when the delay of the body's 
death will come to an end (the body meanwMe 
continuing to exist through the influence of the 
anarabd&akarya works). There is no proof for the 
existence of an impetus accountmg for the contmuance 
of tlie body's life, other than the Lords pleasure or 
displeasure caused by good or evil deeds " (pp. 724 and 
725}. Raman uja declares that the soul whidi has | 
obtained saving knowledge may even have to go . 
through several bodily existences if the deeds wliich ' 
have begun to operate are such as necessitate it. 
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' If those good and evil works are such that their 
fruits may be fully enjoyed witliin the term of one 
bodily existence, they come to an end together with 
the current bodily existence ; if they require several 
bodily existences for the full experience of their results, 
they come to an end after several existences only. , 

AH those works, on the otlier Iiand, good and evil, 
which were performed before the rise of knowledge 
and the results of which Iiave not yet begun to operate 
—works wliicU have gradually ^cumulated in the 
course of infinite time so as to constitute an infinite 
(prantity—are at once destroyed by the might of the 
rising knowledge of Brahman " (IV. x. 19, p. 727). 
The law of Kanm is thus not violated by the Deity 
in any way in granting Release to the devotee. The 
soul's knowledge or devotion counteracts the effect 
of previous sins produciiig displeasure in the Deity, 
and all Uiose deeds which have begun to operate 
work themselves out completely in accordance with 
the Jaw of Karma before He grants it Release, 
krom a pliilosophic point of view Ramanuja's 
attempt systcinatic^y to uphold the Jaw of Kartmi 
in relation to grace is signidcant; for this law secures, 
j as already noted, the moral consistency and perfection 
I of Brahman on the one Itand, and the moral respon^ 
isibility and individuality of the soul on the other. 
BoUi we said, Ram^uja was anxious to maintain ; 
and by n^arding the law of Karma as not in any way 
opposed to grace, but as only a means whereby tlie 
grace of the Deity is leading the soul to its own ultimate 
happiness, lie is enabled to conceive of grace as 
I functioning alw^ays in accordance with the law of 
iKarma, and hence always in such a manner as neither 
to detract from the consistency and perfection 

of Brahman nor to deprive the soul of its individualUy. 

bo far in our treatment of Ramdnuja's doctrine of 
grace we have confined ourselves to the Sri Bha^ya. 
His leaching in the Bhagavadgita Bha^-a is not 
fundamentaJUy difterent, but it reveals a difference in 
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one important particular, which must here be noted. 
From the references to the Bhagavadgita Bliasya 
given above in connection with tlie conditions which 
the soul must fultil if it would obtain Release, It is 
obvious that the position that the Deity in His grace 
grants Release only to one who has ful^lcd the 
necessary conditions of knowledge, duty and devotion 
is maintained Iw Ramanuja in the Bhagavad^ta 
Bh^ya also. "Tims, then, in conclusion, thou shaft' 
carry on all thy worldly duties required for thy bodily 
subsistence, and scriptural duties, viz., daily" casud, 
etc., rites—as if all vvas done to please me, as done by 
one who is essentially liege, and done, being 
actuated to do by myself. Thou, shalt ever in 
love be engaged in sii^ng’ray praises, in my services, 
in bowings, etc. Thou shaft contemplate that the 
universe is under my rule and guidance, and subsists 
as essentially my appendage. Thou slialt ponder 
and reflect over the mdtitude of ray lovable attributes. 
Occupying thyself daily, thus, in devotion of the 
aforesaid description thou slmlt reach mys^ ” (Bhg. 
Bh, IX. 34, p. 316), Tlie soul therefore lias many 
conditions to fulfil if it would obtain Release. Indeed 
even devotion, which the Deity requires as the supreme 
condition of Relea^, is possible only to one who has 
through efioit achieved merit : " Those whose self’ * 
acquired merits have led them to come to me as their ' 
asyliun, whose bonds of sin liave been broken down , 
and who partake of the divine nature, are uoble-souled 
[fnahalmds) (IX. 13. p. 293), "It is only to one 
who is entirely cleansed of all Ins sins that 1 become 
the object of love. It is only such a person who would ■ 
converge ^ the strength of hLs intellect (bwidh*) . 
to me as his sole amt *' (.Kll, H, p. 387). Since grace 
iunctious in accordance with the law of Karnm, tltere 
is little possibility of the k>u 1 wliich fails to fulfil 
necessary conditions obtaining Release. 

Although iliis seems in the main to represent his 
view, the religion of devotion to which he belonged 
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seems to lead lum in ihe Bhagavadgtti. BhSsya to 
assert that the Deity requires nothinf from tlie soul 
beyond complete surrender {prapaii^. In the Sri 
Bha^a, as saw, Hlm^uja maintained that the 
knowle<Jge of Brahman is not possible for the Sudra, 
for tlie Sudra had not received Vedic mstruction or 
performed the necessary religious rites. The Gita 
however maintains that all beings are alike to the Deity 
and that He requires nothing beyond whole-hearted 
devotion from His worshipper [IJf. 29-34). Moreover 
the Alvars, some of whom, as we saw, were outcastes, 
had sung of the condescending grace of Him who had 
stooped to save them, how'ever mean and vile. 
Rrnnazmja accordingly declares that Release is possiWe 
to all without considerations of caste, provided there 
is complete devotion. " Be it the divine, the huntan. 
the animal, or the stationary kingdoms, be they 
high or low, in point of kind {or caste), in point of look 
(colour, etc.), in point of nature (cliaracter, etc,),or 
in point of c^ghtemnent, as Refuge to ajl, bdupendent 
of such distinctions. 1 am equal. Inferiority as regards 
kind (caste), look, nature or understanding many 
peison does not, because of it, warrant that he is 
hateful to me or ht to be refected as unw'orthy to come 
to me as Ids Refuge. No one on the other hand claiming 
superiority of caste, etc,, is because of it specially 
entitled to claim me as liis Refuge, or lias warrant to 
be particularly dear to me. Save the ground that he 
elects me as his Refuge, not any qualiheations (as 
caste, colour, etc.), will constitute a claim for my 
acceptance of Him " (IX- 29, p. 311). " By putting 

trust in me, even w'omeu, tlie vai^yas (or the trading 
class who, by the very nature of their calling commit 
sin) or the Sudras (the low' servile class) though 
sm-bom, do yet go to the supreme state " (LX. 32, 

p- 314)- 

The Deity overlooks not only caste but also the 
devotee's sinful condition. This again is a doctrine 
not unknown to the Gita (cf. IX. 301 XVHL 66), 
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aiid abundantly attested to in the experience ol the 
Alvars. So Ramanuja wTites, ” People are bom of 
Several castes, each caste having its own rules of con¬ 
duct. . . . Even if they should transgress those lau'S. 
they are deserving of being accounted as righteous 
men. if in the manner aforesaid tliey do but worship 
me with a worship exclusively devoted to me.” " But 
if it be objected that transgression of customary law’s 
(of caste) must impede the firrtlicr and furtlier de¬ 
velopment of the flow of God-devotion . . . the 
answer is—-'fhroiigh love of me, loving for love’s sake, 
and ecstatically transported by that love as he is, 
he is soon shorn of all sin, the humours of rajas and 
tatnas are rooted out, and he speedily becomes a holy 
soul {dharm^ma)/’ " The great virtue of loving 
devotion is sucli that aQ the army of opposition is 
destroyed, and lia\*ing reached the eternal position 
of non-ohstructivencss the devotee becomes <t p^rtiTy 
deeply imbued with love for me ” (IX. 30 and 31. 
pp. 312 and 313). 

The answer to the question how exactly the sinnfir 
becomes through loving devotion transformed into a 
• holy soul' is left ambiguous. Is it devotion itself 
that does this work, or is it grace, which is brought 
about through devotion ? Whichever it is* the ^votee 
comes, it would seem, under tiic in^ence of a power 
w'hich liastens for him the work of Release by warding 
off obstacles and imbuing him w’ith love. That the 
Deity himself does this wxirk, Ramanuja considers to be 
the teaching of Gita VIII. 14, * Whoso with undivided 
mind, and constantly ever pondcTS on myself, to such 
a Yogi, Partha, ambitious of eternal union, I am easy.' 
Regarding the meaning of tliis text Ramanuja writes 
that the Deity mtends 10 say, ” I am again liappily 
accessible to him (i.e., the Yogi) tliiswise—I, on my 
part, would not be able to bear separation of them 
(rny lovers) from me; and therefore 1 my sel f elect 
him {ifne}. 1 carry to fruition the meditation he 
adopts for reacliing me; I w’ard off for him the 
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obstacles which may hamper him in his progress in 
meditation ; I generate in him the intense love and 
affection for me " (p. 273), Tlie Deity would thus 
appear to take a very active pari in leading the soul 
to sal%'ation; the soul indeed playing a part, but 
only a subordinate one. 

Accordingly Ramanuja asks himself how an indivi' 
dual may overcome his bodily nature, and he say's 
tliat ihe'answer is found in Gita XV. 4. ' Let Him, 
the primal Purusa alone be sought as the fRefuge— 
He from whom is the old deriv'ed.' He interprets 
this to mean, " By the mere step taken viz., 

of having taken Him as Refuge, all those instincts of 
old will awaken in him. Instincts are impulses which 
are means to dispel all ignorance, etc. They are 
called old because they ,are tlie instincts of the ancient 
moksa seekers (wnwtife), for they of old sought me 
alone as their Asvfum and became released from 
bondage" (p. 468). Here Ramanuja appears to 
advocate the view that all that is necessary for s^- 
vation is to flee to the Deity for Refuge and He wiU 
a%caken in the soul such tendencies as wUl lead it to 
Release. Tliis becomes even more obvious in his 
interpretation of the next stanza of the Gita, which 
enumerates various qualities which the seeker after 
Release must possess, and Ramanuja writes, To 
those who claim me as their Saviour {or Protector) 
all the several stages of the aforesaid character- 
furming are effected through my sole agency. Those 
states are easily traversed till perfection ts reached 
(p. 469J. Salvation would thus seem to be due to the 
' sole agency ‘ of the Deity' Himself.* 

Altliougii the view that &al’<i'ation is entirely the work 
ol God. while all that the soul has to do is to surrender 
itseii to Him, is thus to be found in the Bhagavadgita 
BhSsy^a, in Llie m.'tin Ramanuja's posiiion is that the 

■ Ct aii&, my marE aloup luJly uvcraiMflir. mth 

ib ouBE. ibt obotEu^L^ io tiifi Attiinniciit oi doVTiiicFt] . . thad Mult 

bffiDdftcu my mrvjuit'' Voi L (f- 
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soul lias also sm active part to play. Thus, as we have 
already pointed out, he enumerates sever^ conditions 
which the soul must fuUil if it would gain Release. 
Indeed, in connection uith GTta XVilL 66, where we 
should most expect an exposition of the doctrine of 
PrapiiUi or the absolute surrendering of oneself to the 
Deity and leaving the work of salvation to be done 
by Him, Ramanuja reveals his bias tliat the soul 
^nnot leave all to the Deity but must set i tself to do 
its duty. The text reads. ’ Renouncing all dhartna^. 
hold me as thy sole Refuge, I will deliver thee from 
all sins. Grieve not.' Kamajiuja interprets 're¬ 
nouncing ' to mean performing one's duty without 
attachment to fruit of action or to self, and the words 
' I will ^Uver thee from all sins ' to mean that the 
Deity will remove the obstruction caused by previous 
sins, as taught for instance in tlu? Sri Bhasya. Re¬ 
garding the latter point Kam^uja writes, ** Sri 
Bhagavan consoles Arjuna in his grief w^tuch may be 
suppo^d to be caused by the reflection that Bliakii- 
Yoga is one which has ttt be practised by a person 
whose sins have entirely ceased and wlio dearly 
loves the Lord, but the sins that obstruct at the very 
outset of the undenaking of Bhakti-Yoga are endless, 
and it is impossible to exhaust them by expiatory 
duties . , . and hence Arjuna reflected on his i^tness 
to launch on Bhakti-Yoga, and cried out in liis help¬ 
lessness, To console Arjuna in this predicament, the 
Lord may be rmderstood to have counselled him 
thus: The endless sins hoarded up in the long past 
ate barriers to Biiakti-Yoga being conuneuced; and 
to perform, in Uie short time thou tivest, ail tlie 
expiatory ceremonies prescribed , . . is out of the 
questioii, Therefcae give up these Dhanuas And adopt 
me in lieu therefore, so as to enable thee to launch 
on Bhakti-Yoga — adopt me sole, me the most merciful, 
me the Asylum of the cosnuos, demanding no price 
whatever for admission, me llie ocean of compassion 
for those who depend on me. If thou comest to me 
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thus* I will untraininei thee from all the fetters of the 
sms described, which obstruct thy ^larking on 
Bhakti-Yoga ” (pp, 546 and 545)* Ramanuja thus 
makes it dear that the Deity viill remove only the 
obstruction caused by sins 01 previous births. The 
soul is responsible for the present living oE the good life. 
In this way he seems generally to maintam the 
responsibility of the soul lor cairyuig out fully its 
share of w-ork in regard to Release, although he also 
provides a basis in the Bhagavadgtta Bhasya as we 
saw for the 'vid’w that ah that the Deity requires of 
tlie soul is that it should uncondttlonally surtender 
itself to Him, the work of salt-ation being done primarily 
by the Deity Himself, 

The ambiguity in K^^uja's teaching on tins point 
became a subject of bitter controversy between the 
two schools which daim to follow him—the Vadagalai 
or Korthem School and the Teiigalai or Southern- 
The former hold* that Prapatii is only one among 
several ways leading to God, that it should be resiorted 
to only by those who hnd it impossible to follow the 
other %v'ays of salvation, that the other modes duly 
practised aid Prapaiii, and that an element ol human 
effort is always involved in it. The Southern School, 
on the cfthcr hand, holds Hint Ptapatii is tlie only way 
of salvation, that tliese other modes actually dis¬ 
qualify tlie soul for Prap&tli. and that no effort is 
needed on. tiie part of the soul, for God Himself com¬ 
pletes the work of salvation. The clxaracteristic 
dlfierence betw een the twn schools is indicated by their 
nicknames. The Northern is called the ' monkey 
school * {Markata Nyaya) because it teaches that the 
soul must co-operate with the Deity in salvation, 
as the young monkey clings to its mother who carries 
it to safety ; wdiile the Southern is called the ' cat 
school ' {Ndrjara I^yiiyu) because it teaches that the 
soul need do nothing for salvation beyond passively 

' 5« ATtilJc utL lLe< Bhejdlij by lli. A. CoTiil- 

dicity^ 
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submittuig to the Deity, as the kitten remains passive 
while its mother cairies it about in its mouth. 

It must be said that the general trend of ftamanuja's 
teaching is certaiidy in favour of the Northern School 
Anxious as he is tmoughout to emphasize the need to 
conform to Scriptmal injunctions, and insistent as he 
is on the mdividuallty of the soul, it seems hardly 
likely that the Tengalui view, which seems to depri%'e 
the soul of its individuality, could have won his 
approval. W'e jnay conclude therefore that according 
to him the grace of the Deity in Leading the soul to 
Release operates in such a manner as neither to detract 
in any vi*3y from His moral consistency and perfection 
nor to deprive the sotil of its individuality. 

One more topic remains to be dealt lAith m connection 
vi-ith the grace of the Deity in relation to the soul in 
iuwtsara. We have seen that grace operates as the law 
of Kurmtt meting out pleasure and pain, expresses itself 
in tlie Scriptures which inform us about Brahman 
and prescribe rites and duti^ which prepare the soul 
for saving knowledge, functions '^vitlim the soul by 
engendering in it such tendencies as lead it to Release 
and obstructing suchas luuder it in its struggle upwards, 
and tinally grants it the saving knowledge which 
produces Release. But this is not all. The love of 
the Deity manifests itsell, according to Ramanuja, 
in His assuming numerous forms so as to delight the 
hearts of his worshippers, la this respect his teaching 
is essentially the same as tliat of the Pancaratrins. 
who it will be rememhered recognised hve forms of the 
Deity—Pura, VtUtava Antaryamin, and AfcS 

forms. The doctrine being sectarian liamlnuja does 
not systematically expound it; but it is quite evident, 
as we shall see, that he recognised all these hve forms, 
The Para form is the one in which tlie Deity exists 
in the heavenly world witli Sri and a host of eternal 
beings (cf. Bhg. Bh. Prciace, pp. 7 and S) ; but the forms 
whicti coocem us here are those which tlie Deity 
assumes for the sake of the souls in These 
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are firsily the Vyiihas which are asstuned hy the Deity 
for the saJce of w^or^hip. KamSnuja s;^ak5 with 
approval of this doctrine in cstabbshing that the 
Ved^ta Sutras do not mean to reject the Bhagavata 
bj-stem (II. 40-43). He says in tliat connection that 
we have to imda-stand ' by the vyuha ' the fourfold 
arrangement or division of the highest Reality as 
Vasudeva, Sariiharsana. Pradyumna and Aniruddha," 
and t^t by " w'ordiip of the VyuJia one attains to the 
' Suhtile ' c^ed Vasudeva, le,, the highest Brahman. 

" Samkarsa^ Pradyumna and Aniruddha are thus 
mere bodily forms which the highest Braliman volun¬ 
tarily assumes. Scripture already declares ' not bom 
he is bom in many ways,' and it is tins birth consisting 
in tlie voluntary' assumption of bodily fonn due to 
tenderness tow’ards its devotees—w'hich the Bhagavata 
sj'stems teaches ; hence there lies no valid olnection 
to the authoritativeness of tliat sj-stem ’* {S, Bh., 
PP 5 ^ 5 ^)- 

Not only does the Deity in His mercy assume the 
vyuha forms in order to aid the devotee in liis worship 
of Him, but He also incarnates Himself. We have 
already seen how' important a part the belief in in- 
camarion played in the Vaisnava religion. The motive 
given for mcamation in the Bhagavadgita and the 
Anugita was primarily to uphold righteousness 
[dharfna ]; but we noted that as \'aisnava theology 
developed, and the Deity was removed further and 
further aw-ay from the heart of His worsliippeis, the 
lln*ory w’as advanced tiiat the Deity incarnates 
Hiuistdf for the sake of showing Himself as it were to 
liis devotee. This is the view of the Pancaratrins, 
and it is also Ramanuja's vietv. " The highest Brahman 
whose nati^ is fundamentally ant^onistic to all evil 
and essentially composed of infinite knowledge and 
bliss-—^w'heteby it difiers from all other souls—possesses 
an inhnite number of qualities of unimaginable 
excellence, and, analogously, a dirine form suitable 
to its nature and intentions, i.e., adorned with infinite. 
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supremely excellent and wotuderful r^ualitics— 
splendour, beauty, fragrance, tenderness, loveliness, 
youtlifuMess, and so on. And m order to gratify His 
devotees He mdividuaiiscs that form so as to render 
it suitable to their apprehension — He Vf'ho is a boundless 
ocean as it u'erc of compassion, kindness and lordly 
power, whom no shadow of evil may touch—He who 
is the liighest self, the highest Brahinan, the supreme 
soul Narayara." “This essential form of Hjs the 
most compassionate Lord by His mere will individu¬ 
alises as a shape human or divine or otherwise, so as 
to render it suitable to the apprehension of the devotee 
and thus satisfy him " {S. Bh*. pp. 240 and 241)- 
R^anuja accepts the view of Gita IV', 7 and 8 that the 
Dcitv incarnates Himself when ‘ virtue wanes and vice 
w’axcs ■ for ‘ protecting the virtuous, destroying the 
wicked, and lor firmly re-instaJling dhar»ia.‘ Never¬ 
theless Ills own predominant view of the motive of 
incarnation is tliat of the Pancaratrins. Thus in 
commenting on verse 8 cited above he says that the 
virtuous are the " eminent V'aisnavas who 

are seeking me out as their shelter. They are those 
who feel that without seeing me—whose names and 
wonderful works transcend the powers of speech and 
mind—they cannot live and move, cannot support 
their very being. . , , For the protection of thetie 
holy men — lest titey, in their agony at not seeing me, 
pine away—T grant them the pri^Iege to he able to 
see me and my doings, and hold converse wath me, 
and so on “ (Bhg. Bh. IV, 8, p. 141). The passage 
is also signifkant as revealing the influence of the 
religion of the Alvars on Rlmlnuja, The Aiyars 
ivc saw dwelt with great feeling on llie incarnations 
of Visnu. Especially the cowherd Kr^m-AvatAra 
aroused in them feelings of great intimacy and afiec- 
tion. Love-sick lor Kpsna they paled and pined away. 
Such deep devotion cannot exist for a remote tran¬ 
scendent Deity. To satisfy’ the longing soul the 
Deity must assume a form suitable to its apprehension. 
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The Alv^s worshipped the JDeity in His various 
incamatlons and Ramanuja Is without doubt tbin^ig 
of tliese saints when he declares that the Deity incar¬ 
nates Himself in order that He may show himseLf 
to His worshipped, who iTOuld otherwise pine asvay at 
not seeing Him. Accordingly Ramanuja asserts, " Tfie 
object of incaniations is to relieve the earth of its 
burden, but at the same time no less is the Lord's 
mteation thereof that He should be witliin reach of 
even people of our description. To fulfil this purpose, 
He manifested Himself on earth so as to be actually 
an object for all men's sights to see, and performed 
such other wonderful acts as to captivate the hearts 
^ the eyes of all creatures high and low *’ (Bhg. Bh. 
^face, p. 9). Rammiuja's view then is that the 
Daty assumes incarnate forms primarily to manifest 
Himself to His worslupjxsis. 

Ramanuja makes it dear that when the Deity 
incarnates Himself, He is not compelled to do so by 
Karma but assumes bodies entirely from free choice. 
’*As for taking binh it is in His case by free will, 
whereas in the case of the creatures, it is impelled by 
karma (Bhg, Bh. IV, 6, p, 140). He is also insistent 
that m incarnating Himself the Deity does not lay 
aside His own essential nature ; " in order to fit Him^ 
to be a refuge for gods, men, etc., the supreme Person, 
without, how’cvcr, putting aside His true nature, 
associates Himself with the shape, make, qualities 
works of the different dasses of beings, and thus 
IS born in many ways ” (S. Bh. i. 3. i, p. 297). " Never 
divesting myself of my essential attributes of suzerainty. 
tliat of being birthless, of being exhaustless, or being 

^ SO itito birth, . . (Bhg, Bh. 
fV, o, p. 138). Moreover, Ramanuja declares that 
the bodily forms \yhich the Supreme Person assumes 
at wish are not special combinations of earth and the 
other dements " (S. Bh,, p. 423). In Uie Mahabha- 
rata also the form assumed by the highest Person in 
His avaidras is said not to consist of Prakrii, ' tfie body 
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of the hlgJiest Self does not consist of a, combination 
of material eicments'" {S. Bb., p. 24^)-. ^biis 
Ramanuja is anxious to maintain the perfections of 
Braliman even iu all His incarnations. 

Besides the Yihiiavtt or incarnate forms which the 
Deity in His grace assumes from time to time to be 
accessible to His worshippetTS, He also abides according 
to Ram^uja as the Atititrydmifi in the heart of the 
devotee for purposes of meditation. Thus in cotH" 
menting on Sutra 1 . 3, 13 he quot^ the Chandogya 
passage which nuis, * Now' in that city of Brahman 
there is the palace, the small lotus, and in it that small 
ether. Now tiiat which is within that small ether 
that is to be sought for, that is to be understood 
(VTIL I. i). Regarding this passage Ram^ujja 
w-rites, " The text at first refers to the body of the 
devotee as the city of Braliman, the idea being that 
Brahman is present tlierein as object of lucditation ; 
and then designates an organ of tliat body, \\z., the 
small lotus-shaped heart as the palace of Br ahman . 
It then further refers to Brahman—the all-knowing, 
all powerfui, w'hose love to\vards His devotee is bound-> 
less like the ocean—as the small ether within the heart, 
meaning thereby that Bralunan who for the l>enefit 
of His devotees is present witliin tliat palace should 
be meditated upon as of minute size and finally—in 
the clause ’ tliat is to be searched out' enjoins as the 
object of meditation that which abides in that Brahman, 
i,e,, on Uie one hand its essential freedom from all 
evil qualities, and on the other the whole treasure 
of its auspidoiis qualities, its power of realising its 
wishes and so on. The ‘ tliat (in * that is to be 
searched out ') enjoins as the objects of search the sti^ 
ether, i .e., Brahman itself as well as tfie qualities abiding 
within it ” (S. Bh., p, 316). 

Not only does the Deity out of boundless lot's for the 
soul abide as Antarydtnin “ for the purpose of devout 
meditation, in the heart of the devotee ” (S. Bh., 
p. 326), but He also exists in His Afcd form in idols. 
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to aid the worship of His followers. Ramanuja does 
not explicitly mention tlus fomi of the Deity, but hu 
accepts the teaching: of Gita IX. 26, and declares that 
the Deity' appreciates e\'en the smallest offering, be it 
leaf, flower or fruit, if offered to Him in love (Blig. Bli., 
p. 308). Besides, in connection with Gita IV. ii, 
' In the way they resort to me {prapadyaidi) in that 
way do I serve them.' he writes, " Not only by the 
method of incarnations, in the form of devas, men, 
etc., I am saviour to those who seek me as their Refuge, 
but any other method or form, which it may be their 
pleasing option to select, Whatever that is, to that 
I adapt myself. By whatever conception they cJioose 
to seek me I manliest myself to them in that mode ’*; 
and Eam^uja explains* the " 1 serve *' of tlie text 
to mean " 1 appear to them " (darsavdmi), and adds. 
■' In sitort, albeit my nature is such as even Yogis 
hnd it to l>e transcending thought and speech, yet to 
all who are of my way's. I suit myself in a manner 
that 1 am to them not only a visible demonstration, 
but they may enjoy me by every one of their sense 
faculties and in all diverse ways" jfihg. Bh.. pp. 
^ 4_3 and 144), Moreover we know from lus life that 
Rant^iija presided at the great Sriiapgam Temple 
and consecrated many images for the purposes 01 
worship. And of this unsurpassablo grace which 
leads the Deity to enter and abide in an idol in tirdcr 
that He may thus ’win the love of the devotee Pillai 
Lokacaiy a writes, " This is the peculiar privilege "of 
the devotee when he can, as if force the Lord of the 
Universe to dwell in a particular image of gold, silver 
or stone. Tliis is the greatest grace of lire l-ord, 
that being free He becomes bound, being independent 
He becomes dependent for all His service on hLs 
devotee. ... In other forms the man belonged to 
God but behold the supreme sacriflee of Is vara, here 
the Almighty becomes the property of the devtnee.... 
He carries Him about, f^ Kim. feeds Him, plays 
with Him—^yea, the Infinite has become finite, that 
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the child soul may grasp, understand and iove Him 
(Tattva Traya, pp. 82 and 83). _ 

These, then, the Vyuita, Vibftuva, Antarydimn and 
Afca forms are, aecording to Ramanuja as according 
to the Pancaiatrins, assumed bjr tie Deity out of 
infi nite compassion loT th® souls in sufhs^y^^ ^ lna.t 
souls niav by means of these fonns be aided in. their 
worship and meditation of Hitn, and finally be released, 
from tJie bonds of worldly existence. 

If the Deity in HLs grace by me^s of kajinic 
pleasure and pain, by Vedic revelation, by S^tric 
duty, by inward inspiration and outward manifesta¬ 
tion of Himself in several forms seeks to lead the soul 
to Himself, it is only because the soul is a tnie individual 
and the Deity is a consistently perfect Being ; grace, 
hovrever boundless, cannot operate in any catadj’sniic 
fashion which would either override tlic individuality 
of the soul or detract from the moral consistency 
and perfection of Brahman, if then through all these 
elaborate means the Deity seeks out of his great love 
for souls to lead them to Release, we must enqtme 
what exactly is ilxis condition to which He is leading 
them, and iii what lelationship He stands to them in 
this final state, 

(3) Relation of Hie l}e%ty io the soul in 

We have sought in the foregoing to point out tliat 
by breaking away from advaitism, Ramanuja was 
enabled consistently to maintain on the one hand that 
Brahman is highest Person characterised by every 
perfection and afxjve all by lov'e, and on the other tliat 
the soul is a true individual. Botli th^ view's, we 
saw% he tried systematically to uphold in his account 
of the numerous ways in wrhich the Deity relates 
Himself to the soul in santsdra. The same tw'O tenets 
are maintained by liim in regard to tlie rdation in 
which the Deity stands to the soul in Release. 

In our account of riews prior to Ramanuja we have 
showm that there are abundant traces in them of the 
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doctrine that tlie sciiil continue to exist in Release* 
enjoys perfection and bliss* and even becomes tike 
Bramnan, But this view was essentially impossible 
on the advaita bj'pothesis which these wTiters accepted^i 
and according to ^vhioh the soul in Release becomes 
unified without difierenc^ with Braliman. In accept* 
ing hoth positions^ earlier philosophers were unable^ 
as pointed out^ to present any consistent view re- 
^rding tlie state ^vbich the soul attained in Release, 
Ham^uja sets himself in sh^ opp^^ition to the 
ad^^ta view% by doing so is enabled to give very 
clear and consistent formualtion to the view that the 
soul persists in Release, 

R^/ulati&n of the^ advmiia view 

As against the advaita doctrine Ramanuja ssLys 
Release meant *' a tnere return into the substance 
01 Br^man," it would not be anything beneficial to 
man, for to be refunded into Brahman as an eartben 
vessel is refunded into its own causal substance, 
c^y, means nothing else but complete aiinibilationi 
(S. Eh. L 4. 21, p. 392), 

Moreover ^ he declareSp tJie advaitin^s view cannot 
stand the test of being submitted to definite alter¬ 
natives. Is the soul^s not being suchj, not being 
BraimiM, previously to its departure from the body, 
due to its owTi essential nature or to a liraiting adjunct, 
and is it in the latter case real or unreal ? In the first 
case live soul can never become one with Brahman, 
lor il its separation from Brahman is due to its own 
essmtial nature, tJiat separation can never vanish 
M long M the essential nature persists. And should 
tt be said that its essential nature comte to an end 
togetMr with its distmetion from Brahman, we reply 
mat m that case it perishes utterly and does not 
therefore become Brahman. The latter view, more- 
over^ precludes itself as in no way beneficial to man, 
and M on. If, in the ne.xt place, the i^erence of the 
soul from Braiunan depends on the presence of re^ 
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limi ting adjuncts, the soul is Bruhman even before its 
departure from the body, and we Uierefore carmot 
reasonably accept the distinction implied in saying 
that the soul becomes Bralmian only w'hen it departs. 
For on this view there exists nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, and as those adjuncts cannot 
introduce difference into Brahman which is without 
parts and hence incapable of difference, the difference 
resides altogether in the adjuncts, and hence the soul 
is Brahman even before its departure from the body, 
— ^Tf, on tlxe other hand, the difference due to the 
adjtmcts is not real, we ask—what is it then that be¬ 
comes Brahman on the departure of the soul ?— 
Brahman itself whose nature had previously been 
obscured by Nescience, its limiting adjunct!—Not so, 
we reply- Of Brahman whose true nature consists 
in eternal, free^ self-luminous intelligence, the true 
nature cannot possibly be hidden by Nescience" 

<1- 4 - ^ 3 . p- m)- , , . 

For these reasons, then, the soul cannot be regarded 
as becoming merged in Brahman on attaining Release. 
On the other liand, Ramanuja urges iliai, since the 
sonl is by its very nature a distinct indi’vidual, it must 
persist as a self-conscious beiog in the state of Release; 
otherwise Release cannot be Release, hut is identical 
with death. " To maintain that tire consdousness 
of the ' I ' does not persist in the state of final release 
is again altogether inappropriate. It in fact amounts 
to the doctrine—only expressed in somewhat different 
^riDj-jj^^tbat final release is the annihilation of the self. 
The ' I ' is not a mere attribute of tJie seif so that 
even after its destruction the essential nature of the 
self might persist—as it persists on the cessation of 
ignorance ; but it constitutes the very nature of the 
self. . - . ^loieover, a man who suffering pain, mental 
or of other kind . - . puts himself in rdatioti to pain 
—‘ 1 am suffering pain “—naturally begins to reflect 
how he may once for all free himself Rom all these 
manifold afflictions and enjoy a state of untroubled 
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ease; the desire of fhiai release thus havmg arisen 
in him he at once sets to work to accomplish it. If, 
on the other hand, he w’ere to realise that the effect 
of such activity would he the loss of personal existence, 
he surely \youfd turn away as soon as somebody began 
to tell liim about ‘ release/ . . . Nor must you 
maintam against this that even in the state of release 
there ^leisists pure consciousness; for this by no 
means improves your case. No sensible person exerts 
himsdf under the inffuence of the idea that after he 
himself li^ perished there wUl remain some entity 
termed' pure light ! ’ " {S. Bh., pp, 69 and 70), What¬ 
ever Release means, then, Ramanuja assures us that it 
is not a state where the individuality of the soul is 
forfeited. 

The character 0/ the released smtl and it reveals 

regardhig the nature of Brahman 

This being so, we may next consider briefly what 
kind of cliaracter the soul possesses in the state of 
Release. According to liSm^uja the released soul, 
lajing aside the Limitations arising from kartnaitt 
manifcrts itself in its own essential nature. His chief 
authority' for tills view is the passage from the 
Chando^a Upanisad iVlil. 12, 3), which says," Thus 
does that serene being, liaving risen from the body 
and having approached the highest light, manifest 
itself in its owiTi form ' (S. Bh„ p, 755), In this 
connection he writes 1 ” The snbject matter of the 
whole section sho^^'s that hy the seif mariifesting itself 
in its own form there is meant the self as possessing 
the at^butes of freedom from all evil and sin and so 
on. bor the teaching of Prajapati begins as follows t 
' the self which is free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
desires and thoughts spontaneously realise themselves,' 
. .The manifestation of the true nature of the soul 
when reaching the highest light therefore means the 
manifestation of tliat self which has freedom from 
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sin and so on for its essential attributes—that nature 
beiujg: in the saikstara state obscured through N^ience. 
. . ■ rntelJigence. therefore, bliss and the other essential 
qualities of the soul w'hich were obscured and con¬ 
tracted by Kurmmf expand and thus manifest them¬ 
selves when tile bondage due to Karman passes away 
and the soul approaches the highes light ” (S, Bh. fV; 
4 - 3. PP* 737 738). 

Further, we are told that the released soul obtains 
whatever it wishes, and even meets its reiatives by its 
mere will (IV. 4. 8). It enters as many bodies as it 
pleases, not unpeUed by Karma, but entirely bv its 
own will (IV. 4, 15). It enjoys aU the different worlds 
in which Brahman’s power is manifested (IV. 4. 18). 
It finds itself on an equality with all other freed souls 
for all distinctions of rank, caste and the like are 
entirely due to the body (L 4. 22 , p. 395 ; I. i. r, 
p. toi). And, more than all this, it enjoys that 
beatific vision of the Deity for which it longed while 
in satf^ara, and by which it sees all things in Him 
and Him in ^ things; ^vhen the meditating devotee 
realises the intuition of this Brahman, which consists 
of absolute bliss, he does not see an^dhing apart from 
it, since the whole aggregate of tKings is contained 
within the essence and outward manifestation [vibhuii^ 
of Brahman ” (K 3.7, pp, 305 and 306). Such intuition 
of the iiigbest SeU belongs, we are told, to the nattnal 
state of the soul, and follows hi Release, ’when Nescience 
is destroyed j[I. 2 . 12. p. 271), So RarnSnuja states 
that “ the highest BraJiman which is free from all 
change and of an absolutely perfect and blessed nature 
—this, together with the manifestations of its glory, 
is what forms the object of consciousness for the re- 
lea.^d soul ” (IV. 4. rq, p. 768), 

hreedom from of everj’’ kind, the attainment 
of all its desires, and uncontracted intelligence ex¬ 
pressing itself In blissful devotional contemplation 
of tJve Deity constitute accordingly the characteristics 
of the released soul; and since according to RamSnuja 
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the '‘special conditioii into which the soul passes on 
having . . , approached the highest light is a nu^- 
festation of its own true nature, not an origination 
of a new character ” (IV. 4. i, p. 756), it appears that 
these qualities bdong to the essential nature of the 
soul, and that consequently the e\Tl qualities which 
it possesses in are foreign to it. " ’ As the 

lustre of the gem is not created hy the act of polishing, 
so the essential intelligence of the self is not created 
by the putting off of imperfections . , . thus know- 
l^ge and the other attributes of the self are only 
manifested through the putting oft of evil qualities; 
they are not produced, for they are eternal' " (IV. 
4. 3, p. 758). That the soul should have these charac¬ 
teristics for its essential nature, and that Release 
should consist in the full manifestation of these 
perfections, serve to show that in Release tiie soul 
becomes most truly itself. Release is for it self- 
realisation. not self-annihilation. It means tor the 
soul achievement of true individuality. At the same 
time they reveal also the nature of Brahman as pos¬ 
sessed of the same two characteristics which v/e have 
foimd it alwaj'S to disclose, vht., perfection and love. 
The perfect nature of Brahman is revealed in the fact 
that perfections belong to the essential nature of the 
soul, which as His mode, is entirely dependent on Him 
for its essential nature. It is also mamfest in the fact 
that till the soul is purged of aH evil it is unable to 
obtain unbroken communion witti Him. His love 
shou'S itself in the fact that it is to the achievement 
of its own true individuality whereby it is enabled to 
attain all its desires, that the Deity leads the souL 
It also reveals itself in the fact that it is a life of com¬ 
plete des'otion^ to Himself that He has set as the 
ultimate goal for finite beings. So eager He is, it 
would seem, to obtain their love. The highest state, 
tlicn, being one in which individuals freed from all 

*■ Thjit ii, iatuitUm, whicili by id witlb. AmJ 

iwtB S, Bh . 1 j stlbl 
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evil render to Him their complete devotion, thus 
reveals the Deity to be HhnselX Iree from evil and 
full of love. 

The relation of Brahman to the reloased soi 4 

Though the sou! achie\'es individuality in Release 
and remains as a, distinct self, its individuality is not, 
according to Ramanuja, such as to annul the supre¬ 
macy of Brahman and to reduce Him to one among a 
number of equally independent sdves. liiunanuja 
holds that the released soul becomes like Brahman 
in nature in that it is cliaraeterised by uncontracted 
intelligence (p, 100) and in that it is free from all evil 
(P' 759 )- Nevertheless, he maintains, it always 
remains only a mode of Brahman, and never an 
independent Substance such as Brahman is. “ The 
soul iiaviog reached Brahman and freed itself from the 
investment of Nescience sees itself in its true nature. 
And this irt 4 e nature consists herein tliat the souls have 
for their inner Sell the highest Self while they con¬ 
stitute the body of that Self and hence am tnode$ 
(prakdra) of it. This is proved by all those texts 
whicli exhibit the soul and Brahman in co-ordiutaion 
— ' Thou art that.' etc. , , , The consciousness of the 
released soul therefore expresses itself in the following 
form : ' I am Brahman, without any division.’ Where 
the texts speak of the soul’s becoming equal to, or 
having equal attributes with, Brahman, the meaning 
is that the nature of the individual soul—which is a 
mere mode of Brahman'—is equal to that of Brahman, 
ie., that on putting off its body it b^omes equal to 
Braliman in purity" (IV. 4. 4. p. 750). Further, 
The exalted qualities of the soul-—free^m from e^il 
and sin and so on — w'hich manifest themselves in tlie 
state of Release no doubt belong to the soul's essential 
nature ; but that the soul is of such a nature funiia- 
mentally depends on the supreme Person, and on Him 
also depends the permanency of tliose qi^ties i Urey 
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are pemiaaeut in so far as the Lord Himself on ^vhom 
they depend is permanent " (IV. 4. 20, p. 769). Thris 
Ramanuja makes it quite clear that, though souls 
in Release become like Brabman in character, they are 
entirely dependent on Him for all they have and are. 

This’ reveals itself in the two important particulars 
in which released souls differ from Erahman. They 
are atomic (IV^ 4. 14, p. 764) and hence strictly finite, 
while Braliman, as sQready said, is the inner Self 
ol all and hence universal and all per^Tiding. Moreover, 
they do not have creative and nding power over 
worlds : this belongs exclusively to Brahman. Such, 
Ramanuja Sat's, is tiie teaching of sfltra IV. 4. 17: 
' with the exception of world-energy,' etc. Regarding 
it he writes, “ The doubt here presents itself whetlier 
the power of the released soid is a nniversal power 
such as belongs to the Supreme Person, extending to 
the creation, sustentation, and so on, of the worlds ; 
or is limited to the intuition of the Supreme Person, 
... To this the Sutra replies, ' with the exception 
of worId-energ)^' The released soul, freed from all 
that hides its true nature, possesses the power of in¬ 
tuitively beholding the pure Brahman, but does not 
possess the power of ruling and ^ding the different 
forms of motion and rest belonging to animate and 
inanimate nature. How is ih^ known ?—’ From 
subject-matter.' For it is with special reference to 
the liighest BnUiman only that the text mentions 
ruling and controULiig power over Uie entire world. 
’ That from whence these beings are bom, that 
tltrough which they li%'e when bont. that into which 
they enter at death, endeavour to know that ; that is 
Braiunan ' (Taiti. Up. ill, 1. 1). If such universal 
ruling and controlling powder belonged to the released 
soul as well, it would not be used—as the text actually 
usres it—for defining Brahman ; for all definition rests 
on special individual attributes " (pp. 766 and 767)- 
Braliman then has powers peculiar to Hims<^, via., 
infinitude 3uid omnipotence, and the released soul. 
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though sharing in the |>eriectioiis of His nature, is 
atomic and completely dependent on Him. 

This being so, the doubt arises that " il the powers 
of the released soul altogether depend on the Lord, 
it may happen tliat He, being independent in all His 
doings, may will the released soul to return into the 
Sathsdra " (p. 770)* Ram^uja assures us that this will 
never happen, for not only does Scripture teU us so 
but also because the Deity, being perfect and all- 
loving, will not allow the devotee whom He has re¬ 
deemed, and whom He dearly loves, ever again to 
suffer the miseries of Safksara. '' \Ye know h'om 
Scripture that there is a Supreme Person whose nature 
is absolutely bliss and goodness : who is fundamentally 
anatogonistic to all evil , , , who is all-knowing, who 
by hIs mere thought and will accomplishes all His 
purposes who is an ocean of kindness as it were for 
aU who depend on Him ; who is aJl-merdful , , . and 
with equal certainty we know from Scripture that th^ 
Supreme Lord, when pleased by the faithful worship 
of His devotees . . , frees them from the influence 
of Nescience which consists of karman accumulated 
in the infinite progress oi time and hence hard to 
overcome ; allows them to attain to that supreme bliss 
wliich consists in the direct intuition of His own true 
nature ; and after that does not turn them back into 
the miseries of Samsara" " Kor indeed need we fear 
that the Supreme Lord when once liaving taken to 
HUmseif the devotee whem He greatly loves will turn 
him back into the Samsara ” (IV. 4. 32, pp. 770 and 
771); and as if fearing lest it be thought that the Deity 
forces the soul to stay in the state of Release against 
its will, Ramanuja declares tliat the soul also, having 
once attained Release, never wishes to return to 
Sa 7 hsdra. “ As, moreover, the released soul has freed 
itself from the bondage of k/irman, has its pow’ers of 
knowledp fully developed, and has all its being in the 
supremely bli^ul intuition of the Itighest Brahman, 
It evidently cannot desire anything else nor enter on 
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any other form of ajctivity, and the idea of its returning 
into the Smhsdra therefore is altogether excluded " 
(p* 771). The non-retiim of the soul to sani^ira is 
thus not only in accordance with the will of the Ddty. 
but also in accordance viith the soul's ouu desires. 
Hence not even in the state of Release is the wdll of the 
hnite individual over-ridden. 

The Deity, tlien, we may conclude, grants to the 
souls, whom He has redeemed the periections of His 
nature—knowledge, bliss and freedom from evil. 
These are also Un; perfections of their own nature. 
Consequently in Rdease. souls become most truly 
thenisdves- And yet there is no conflict between the 
individuality of finite selves and Urc Universality and 
supremacy of Brahman, for they form the body or 
modes of Brahman, while He is the inner Self on whom 
they completely depend. He loves them dearly, and 
so never sends them back into samsdra. They enjoy 
blissful vision of Him and urtsb for nothing 
So^ thus co-operating with the will of the Supreme 
Being, dwell eternally in loving contemplation of Hinif 
reveling within themselves the perfections of His 
nature, while He animates and sustains them, and bears 
infiiute love for them. 

Thus in all His relationship to the soul, whether 
prior to world-creation, in sumsdra, or in the state of 
Release, Brahman appears as a perfect Being Med 
with love for the soul. He holds it in existence prior 
to world-creation ; aiming at its happiness. He sends 
it into sniksdra with a bMy suitable to its deserts: 
and He abides in it as an auiniating and cheering 
principle. He seeks in His grace to lead it from sin, 
suffering and Nescience to a life of perfection, bliss and 
complete devotion to Himself, and to this end He seni^ 
pleasures and pains, prescribes duties, gives information 
about Himself in the Vedas, eugendem in it, if it so 
deser\'e, such tendencies as may aid it in this direction, 
and assumes various finite forms in order to be acces¬ 
sible to it. Finally in dia^ time He grants it Release, 
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when, its evil nature liaving perisheil, it lives in and 
throiigh Him, enjoying bl£&fid loving contem¬ 
plation of Him, exhibiting witiim itself perfections 
akin to His, and being the object of His eternal love. 

CoTtduding SiatemeiU 

Now that we have considered.the relation of Brahman 
to souls and to the world, we are ready for a summary 
statement of Ramanuja's conception of the Deity. 
BraWan is not mere Thought but Highest Self. He 
has for His essential attributes tlioiight, bliss and 
freedom from e^dl- He is characterised by every per¬ 
fection, and above all by love. The w'orld and all that 
is themin are real and completely dependent oil Him, 
He is their cause in the sense that He holds tliem 
witliin Himself in subtle form prior to world-creation, 
and then by His will sends them out into gross existence. 
They form His body in the sense that, tliough an i m ated, 
sustained and controlled by Him for His own ends, 
their change and imperfections do not in any w'ay 
affect His own essential nature. They are His attri¬ 
butes or modes in the sense that, though distinct from 
Him, they can have no existence apart from Him. 
Of the constituent elements of the world, matter 
exists entirely for the sake of souls, Bralunan not 
sharing in its evil nature, but employing ti in order to 
mete out to them pleasure and pain in accordance tvith 
their deeds so that He may lead them to Himself, 
Souls are true individuals whom He loves, and who 
shore the perfections of His nature, but who ow'ing 
to their own deeds are imperfect. In His grace He 
seeks to lead them to a life of perfection and complete 
devotion to Himself, and w'hen they have once attained 
it He will never allow them to be separated from tlim 
again. ^ . 

This in brief is the conception which Ramanuja 
seeks s^’stemaiically to uphold. The whole, as is 
readily observable, centres round the idea of the 
Deity as a persoual Being filled witli every perfection 
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and abounding in love. This is the view which in 
found early expression, as we saw, in portions 
of the Gita and in the NajayanTya section of the 
Mahabharata. It tended to be much confused in 
for mnl a t ioE in the Gita as v'eQ as in later Vaist^va 
philosophical works owing to affiliation with ad^'aitism. 
The Alvais rediscovered it in tlie ardour of religious 
expenence, and sang of a God w'ho is boundless in 
mere}' and loves the soul even as a lover his beloved. 
Such love demands the personality of the Supreme 
Being on the one hand, and the reaEty of the soul on 
the other. It is these that in opposition to the advaiiin 
R^anuja seeks systematicafiy to maintain in the 
light of concepts derived chiefiy from the Upanisads. 
Tlie Deity, Ramaimja tells us, is a personal Being 
characterised by every perfection, and the world 
15 created by Him out of love for souls, so that He may, 
by means of experiences undergone by them in it. 
wean them as responsible individuals &om evil, and 
rede^ them to a We of complete devotion to Himself. 
Ramanuja's contribution lies in clearly grasping tbia 
view, so tr^y representative of the devotional spirit 
of the religioi^ sect to which he belonged, in finding 
support for it in the Upanisads and the Vedantasutras, 
^d in ^stematlcally upholding it in the light of the 
oimculties svith which it is faced, such for example 
as the rclatioii of God s perfection to the imperfections 
of the w'orldj and the relation of God*s grace to the 
soul's individuality. With such problems he per* 
sistentiy grapples, never allowing his mind's eye to be 
removed from the perfection and love of Brahman 
On the one hand and the individuality of the soul on 
the pfEey Uhat he gives is not empirical proof— 
for that, he warns us, is impossible—but an intellecrua] 
picture whereby we may conceive of the Supreme 
B^g as liolding ah things together, supporting and 
tnluig them as Self in relation to body, or as Substance 
in relation to attribute ; that is, a unity w'hich holds 
together and supports real differences without however 
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being implicated in thek imperfections. Perhaps it 
is not possible for m in seeking to obtain an intelligible 
conception of the Supreme B^ng to beyond such 
pictonal thought. Nevertheless it is valuable as 
provi^ng rdigton i 4 th an intelligible conception of 
the Deity in rdation to the universe, and more 
especially in relation to the fiiute self, as an all'perfect 
Person charactoised^above all by love. 
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m^cyad good and evil, 6o it. 

Dot bo^vDd good and avil, aixit%uoii 5 paasagoa dlacuabed. 76-80 
«pptBncnd«d by a poiified mtndl 
appmh^tHkd by dcTOton. 93 tifl, 150 

poaftcased of Umaix E%ik:nr*tim attzibntaa, soo, T28, 186-8^ 191-3 
lovo oL Dfity I O590C, Btahmati pujid tbc dute kU) 

187 

44 Vl^drva. 187 

m tugbfft r86 

tnw oi the 184 T 

** not an, not *o,"' 184 L 

001 Jin abstwtioD, 447 

oxw oniy withoot m wood, 179 1091. 

4 (mity in dj#«izadty, jl 
a triads 31, 307 
n wbod, 31, 31. 52 w. 
iJw only ml, 31 

a lUatinirtkailEM^ nnity^ 36p 491 31 
a nnity withmit 36, 39* 

tlotpiirD DJiityp 164-754 iBo 1., 19^ 
tsdfi pm thoo^ht. 173-S4 i6x. 199 
not pate btiaBv 

of tbe adfxitin same h iVodJidtu. 177 L 
of ihs advaiiin not gapabk of beiag Klf-hmtiDOQi^ 178 
of tbit Bd vKitiD not ca^bla of ptodocing ndect?^ 17S 
aaScU or Pawn or Subject. 174,175,177,17*, tis 1 .185, 187,191, 3t>8 r, 
1134 3 TO 

DOt knowablo by cropbical Jneojcn, i 
not knowable by peoixptiem, L 
not koaimblo by mlnencOp <5^-9 
zefata^ticHi of for tbe nxi$tnnco of, 

to be known any tbrouj^ Sciriptine and Toligiout intnitHX), t6o^ 

Bfabman the frrtityi _ 

B. nttemal to the i.^ 33, 70 
RuundeHying iht'actiYTtm Df tlie*.« 33^^-4^ 

B- H coDsetow principle in tbo body o£ tbe a., 33-6^ 47 53 jj t, 67 t, 

84, to8 

B. AOthir i. u the bxiT. 34-7, 39, 4J, 53 m., 106, 106 u., 117. 249 i. 

B. an striding vidiln tnn liwtp 544 55 
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Ijh I?. iSit to. mitt 

. M(i? *-t 84h i** 


ChMure— 

tmaoiRcsu! by tb« scml in cre^Mtm, sM 
Coxamimtsu^tim — 

fU4nAiLxijV$ indeCdvdwfi to esitiEr^ 149*^ 

Cooiciovnieaa. (Stf 

not adctibeil to ultimate Be^iiig. 7 
lilt tmt aatitiT« of 11 

u ft cbonctsistk ol oltlmAtt fUaiity, 

Bnlinuia.) 

IP t±u3 body as ^Tihmaii. J5-6^ ^4 47 «‘m * 

oavef of i 6 m ’73 

hai ttttrimiteflv 3 ^ 5 . ^74 f. 

Milf-Ulumlo«d, r65, 173 
tdmticd vitb foibinui, K73, 
ftfllf-miptiod to, 173-7. tSif., 335 

Hup g .f ci ;Lk m. im^pdiiif] of luddiii^ iP siilf-illttimiwd C, 
itfidi imp^i^twa^. 108 

of BraJimAii jDJtapalilo ai being bidden by Nescience, t 
«l hiOivIduAlity to ceew^ 39^, ^ f. 

Counic Egg— 

ftf woTce of tbfl imlvcne^ 10 
BmlnnA as born in tbe, tot^ £j| 

lilAiiioiita combiiirc to pirEidp^ tt^ H T 4 

CMmotogy— 

Gitft not Lnlereited in. 64, ci, ». 
of this PtAcari&tTiua, 99-lDl 
Alv^ fiETt httnmted in. [42 n. 

RajuAnttJa mA intcmted in, 

Creation^ 

an omaimtkni, ] 02^ 217 

Gta tlunry 0I+ 61 ^ 1 

myihoJc^i^ thmrKS of« 99. 99 tl, 
throttgb L»vdiai, locsj 
tbionKb ibeCrtatmg 104, 214 t 

tbfou^h tak^mr Of Sakti, 100, 103 

P aflrarf tfA ofootmt of. 49-1^3 

pnre^ too it. 

DOR-piUe^ lOO. TOO ti, 
repeated, ^*07, iio 

according to Saihkhyan cmuncmtuifip 44 98^ 98 aor7, J i^. 

RAmlDbJn't account of, 211-6, jfii 
puipoM 24^-3. 362 f.^ 277 
tbcaigbt prtoMlea, :rji, 

££□ ciierpBl gmnpiiliipn tm ^11, 14I 
■ftfitiimal pwcsi^ Clip aj4 1 

aoccffdlo^ Eo ^bnt exited prior to diiablotion, cir^ 244 

BE tbe poiftiiiif of BntbmiUk from one state of exuteiicc to anotbcr, 209 

223, lifc ip 238 

BnJtfiimi in nebLtiOa to Ibo cbange impCied iii^ CO2-3. its 1-30^ 3 L| 1 1 

ap ort aa the motive of^ 343 

oonnected wrth the ileeds of tou]*, 345^ 3 T>c f. 

out of kivD for the awL 26} 


Deity (5^ also BniltniAn t Bralunao and the fitiltr k|J^ tte.)— 
namaatned in the OWt fw ti 5 e* 37 f.^ 37 ■. 

idvo of the, 00 72, Si 84, 07 L,. 110, CI4, tt% tsy-o, ijSp 148. *88^ too-j, 

S«l f., *751.1»5, a«S, *9*, *<>p 1^ 3M . 3*5, 315, 317, jsa t. j*4-9. lS« 

alw CWnoc ; Bnimuui uid uk finite stif.l 

bmuty oi the, oy ie|i 
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Dolty— 

A4 RcifURQ. 71, JoS, lifi 

rormA of the^ 91:, 113 it. 

Devilish — 

vies ba thr. 7^ 

DetnotRn— 

ttficwsary, 49, 70 79. *3, 94. ^Si *^5. 159 141, 160a^5. 

y*5-7 

Rvaptwit diEfiRclian l>ptfnm Difity «nd Ihe fiuitip Tti 
plik^cs tl» Doity^ 115, 142 m 

trmotkji^ chjuiictef of bt the SMgavttti. PkidLpK^ 

«1 the Alvlrjt, 133 J 

ecstatic chonctcf of ^ D of the 131^ 134^ 14^, 2S9 

ol the Atvto Pot KiD^nwaJ, 134-^, 
oJviUrm^tivti JTVV^ 

Oft (ti^oyiug the pcFwier iSoBifs tft iHtxloHCC effetrta^ 301-4 
f^AitfivkL Dtctyl 

Diderenew— 

iue teal, ^h4-73j 204 f., ^3.3 
t«\-eaieil in cmwkniwaBL 
mveoleil 14 epfncli^ tG 6 
fweakd In percepiicn^ 166-72 
cexiemhiit lif lafennce. rrj f. 

articism of the fihedllbhcdftvlj^Lin't view of, t 6^, 16^, ^33 
Divine Eataid— 

vimm teodifig to the, 73 
Dnuni^ficiiya^— 

iDclebtedfi«£A to, 130 m. 

Xtcfty or lli£hteoiitsn«H> IDkitrma}, {Sm alto Efbkaf]— 

Purairit of D. Eteceswy^ 49 60, 73 i, 771 l H3, ta^* 134-6^ 136 Ji., 1^5^ 

305. 209-ti 

the Deity has io^titirtiid the laws of, aj a.* 39^ 9^^ 374 
the Doity b the Guardian oi> 60 

csUhliihiMtii oC Tifihteoosiusa Uie motive tor hfraiTHtium, 60, ^t„ 313 
n^htoousaeso the Bsa rntial attribute of the Deity. 54, 6o^ jr, 3*. i>6 f. 

ottachtneat to the Deity ^ ooly D ^ yS, tjo. 306 

the Deity's fi^tlittouiffleM dEatuodi that go^ shall be tewicrilfd md ovil 
ptiiiiahBd> S%, 263, ^74 


Btoth (or Food^— 

u ultimate princifSm. 3 L 

equated with Food hy JELim&miJa. 4 m. 

E^t. (Sm Com) 

^monatKUi f^tr# aliO k’yllAaiy— 
the method d ctefltioD, 39, 102^ 217 
mertlof the doctrine d. tot. cf. 109 
Kthiul. (.See uloo fhityj— r 

distinctnint Eneaiihui!«. 36 p., 4^ 3^ 

bmchmg in eorlkr Upodii^da, 

coadltkms emphwiiscid la later Dpozusufa. 184 

futiife of Bnhman, (So# S^ilbnuu . Duty] 
impRcattooe of the dpctrtnc of f mgu, 65-114 73 t 
chOiactor of the clevgtapa of tiie Xlv 4 n dtKtiiMxh 136 n. 

Evil— 

Btahzmiii hi refatum to (Sea Bfiihnuin ; BrahsixD aiuJ ihe finite self: 

Dtoimuii and the worklf 

dw to^^; 73. Tj 
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Evil— 

W be naminced, ^5, tt$, * 

m the wvrid a# aignins iiu:k of mercy in tbo Cr«atork; £4J, i7'4-& 
tn til* mrld U dl» InIhn daede twill, liO^ IJb t, 140^ :?44 t, tbi Lp J71, 
t 74 f . ijb 

rton-exii^t fee cme who bts ovefcom* it, 277 
epimxtmoo of the woeM at E. Uae to Al 4 jfi>A 4 Ip 1277 
ftcsirea not e^cplained, -17$ 
fcaito setr cssentmlly fr^ froni j-jb 

teleoaed toul Itw si, jiO-*, j, ja6 

panfoboTp J. N.— 

cm the date of the FiA£;?j 4 tm aiull htomtore. ^ «, 

Finite Seif, (Sft aliO Self j Body l BrnhEnan add th* &tiito ab ^~— 
baboctt, 45 
enjoyor^ 45 
m bwn^" 145 

daifier clmnu:CAis£k:i pf tluCj 4!^ 

Ovcfxome by tbe^w^iu, 44 
pliLtnhty of hnite telvMk, 70 
tainu +' of tiM, [*gi 

ioitA ^vea may have firoduced the world. f. 

bekl In a jubtfe form in the (lump Soul, too, 107 

state of the S. in rebirth dettfmiiiod hy it^ own dwhi. t ib It ^44 

HtdeaBe nl the S the porpose of PejtkHi. 245 f. 

pnm anil tfaBnrm^ due to the previous deeoM of Uw, it4f+ =7*^ 

not unreal. =^50-4 

the nudity of the 5. imphod to la£t* of CQnsctimfimiea. $53 C 
the imhty pf the tAuoiu by Scripture, au-d 
A knowia^ fnb^cct. ajj f.i ajD 1, jus-?. f. 

not 9 iiiiupfc«eut but atodji^. 257 1 ,, 324! 

IW aiffTit. 44 p rj^*. ib 5 - a*9 1 
tiucttve, 4S. 47,6&, 7+, ijij 
ef three kindly rbi it. 

to u slate [}| contmetod Intefikfciioe prior to crealioo^ ibi 
to what veuoa the S. k on|etoihted« 262 
dijfcfoiit from the bodyi, tSj 1. 
to it« eofenrial natufe tree from evtj^ 32^^, 
in its eeseutul nature, knowliMlge and tdita, 321 £,4 ii6 
FchxI (earthy ^ 

Am uhimatE mmcfplep. 5-3^ 

«t]KUied by kamfiimja with earth. 4 U. 

oim of thm ekruumto lumlrudn^ the uitiverto, J 

one of teiur romtiiuent ^ ' penoas " of Brahman, ib ft. 

Fmloni— 

in the Bmhidd wmLiL 1, $$ 
f Redotn of the Will— 
aOEnmed in the G411, 74 f75 w. 

Brahmaii to rrialiati 10. 74 t, ^7^-3, ^74 f-. jaj I- 
m retotmo to, 1 to. dL 275 f., 3.J3 f. 

Prvkrii \n relation to. 74. 240 f, 

nm pdealhto cmadviiibc ind S 4 thJch|ait aamtixpthma^ xjd f. 

Qtom Ah^inun {£» Ahfluafil— 

Ohnoidiili cuacripttoq, 90 a. 

Goviudo — 

mrm uied for the Ddty in tbv Gftn 5^ ■»- 
CrAcc. (SW libo tovo of ; Bmhouo und Urn hmtv eel-) — 

of the Dnrtv. 43, 48 w.^, 5h. 60, 74+ 3 ^. S4 pf f., 1*4-6. 125. la^ f.. i J4-41. 

* ^ 3 ^ 71 
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CtmOh- 

muneritefl, 73, $5, l39--l».r «95- 3«>* 

lEMltfNff, tl6, cf. I 4 <P-;!r. 3 ^ 1 t Cf. JJClf. 

Uw ol Kaw to rvUtwm to. 710., 114. d. t4p, ci. 
tro will m relBtiiin to, 116. cf- j753*5 f- 

iodividiialkty La fclMtimi to, 115 395-$. jot^ ^04, cf. ^7 t.^ 30^1J17. 

3^6, ja 3 

Sector# ai TTICU8 of. 311 

how It foMtkyna* I40-3. X9J^3Jt7. 3^6 

kito^k 4 ^ of Bmlimw, « ^td d, 150. f.. X91 T 

fUv fet dfiqutitt— 

rvolwd from 213 

Gnrap Soul {K-t^AUha PMrtt^) — 

pciiiiDTtiul fora of finite selves, too t , 107 
CiutoM {the ^Hlitiet ol Mutter m Praltffi]^ 
wndmuasH of the S^mhiiyoo doctrioc ol G, in the tlpao^^juls. 30 n. 
Bcohmia u devoid Of. 50^ 4^ 63 109^ 1 ±41 

uiit in the Deit^, Init t^ peity does noL partiileii of theh utpr^ ftj f,^ 
341 ' 

c<Mzaic fide of the 5 i>ih 1 thyiiii doctrcoe of G. not foniu J in ibe Gitl. 65 o. 

ethical EoqdLc«tkaos of the itoctiine of. 0^ 0.. 73 t 

dvil due to. 73. 75 

coniuHcliifM and inj««y due to^ 44 

finite xU overuune hy. 44, ro9 

bom ol IVoMi. 73 

ettntkincitt to C. esuw erf rebirth^ 6^. 73, 340 
d^dt produced fay the, 7j f. 

MJyd SrtiM Bt coiitniojiig end Its C.» too 

notpneMQt in PrdJfaii in lie subtle stcLte. 2ta, 339, ±41, 361 
in Tchhhon. to the hntio icH's octivifacSj, 731, 439 f. 
zekesed nnl &«« fmn^ i li 

tlfii— 

name used feu the Deity in the Gfta, 3! hl 
dttvotiiOD Co Uuii bU imporbMxt;. 113 f 

one of the thiec 4^e7£U£ttts producisK the tmf ve»e. 7 
fianvEo— 

world. 53 L* 55, 71, 140. 

Tersm^ S 4 

and heit in Vedlc times. 51 n. 
tcnipaitErT. Sa, ta^ 

Hfauoy^tnrbha— 

C:a«nic 10 n. 

the Creeiw, **4 I. 

kma iliA Vednm front the Supreme Being , 114 
ic^tion of the Sapremn Being to, 114 f. 

Honry Doctrmo-* 

on bnhnum aa pervudbig yuhEioi elements, I4 
on Brahmno eg dwchinx within the wodd. aii. yli 
On the nmtnl nntme of Bmhmiui. z \ Hu 
Hooper. J. AL— 

mtbdn^ Rgnrdin^ the ofui-mcimi chuucter of the ^LviiS,. 1 h. 

Hinson. sJao ArJvdJ — 

Kftqtlttdjk's Bpp^adfacici to the doctrtH of. 148 
atKil coobsed by, jn f. 

Buiiier employed to pmdutia. &[ n. 
matter not diHnlwif ns, 6[ h.^ 05. aea f- 
world not nit. 9^. 9S n^ :ii 34 
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[edaw or idolft— 

A ibrro oi the Duty in Pft&cu^trii pbdliMcipliy, 113 jtt^ 315-'^ 
devotion of the Atvln to. 131 i-iz 
Immflci^ty— 

^tauned by the m}, 71. cl ttS^ 13^, 1*8 

ImpnubAble— 

#j| prtntiplA, «. 6. 8, g, 37. 3^ 

dcfibct J in ne^ive tana. 8 
oA aspect of WAhmaii. 63 
IfiicaniitikKa— 

not Uotfbt m tike Uiaotyarii, jfi 3 

eetabtuozncsC of n^ktoaimiEas. motive tor. 81. flLf , 3113^ 313 

GtU theory of, L 

to Vai^BiVii ifteoUtEre. tTO-4, 125^ t8B 

>ovo, cmhive for, 111. IHH 

devotimi to the Inr^mate SamsA of the Dvity^ 3^3 f. 

RlmAitajd't diylriiie ol 31:1^ 
ttgEuScaLDCc of the thoocy cl, 1x1^3 
liulivkliinUty— 

«ov of Individoaliiy to be overcanie. 29, 49^ 31 
Brahnkao bi nUtkm to, (5 a Srohiciasi azid IJbe hnita self) 
giage in tolatKaa to. {5ie Oroeo) 

reoosfoktkDR of 1. leads Co pt«tillnt£ng ^cikkAlreqiorm 48 1 
of limte Kivies ncofnbed^ 69f Z57 sfo f.^ ity 778 
viAK of L dcu Co ibe body, 68 
Kftkasd moims Joss ol 31,. 124 

not loat in Rclaae. 84. us, 1x4. 319 t, jxs 1 
Tpdrtyo f oceans)—■ 
irrohitioo of, 6+i^ l« 

Imhijftt£ot 4 tra (thn tttblio demon±4)^ 
evolntioa ol 63 

tt tfej ftiM —- 

cunot lead to knowlediES of tbe Dei^. 
no proof of non-diHemiocd mbetaxKC in, lyj 1 
SB restiiie on pefxeptnHi. I77 1 
self implW to, S5f 
Inscriptioc]— 

Be«UL|{ar> 88 

Gfaosumli. 99 o. 

KoMgfuJt, 90 K, 

Intidiinxice- olio CotiieriooMMaa ; Tbcni^t ^ Koowled^— 

tirahnnnaji ai (3^ Btaltdimi 

ol the bnite ssli tn n conned «nw prEce Co ciientit»p 262 
MeotuU chanycteTutic of tbe fouto sell 321 
idicootnLctul kft the slato of Rstogie, 321,123 
Ulna (Lord}— 

tenn n»d fur the ^npnme Beis^ 13 m.„ 46 
Its mcHiotbetstic s^s n i hran c e , t j 4 . 

its implicaiticici that the Sopreme Betni; » distinct from tbe hnite seff, 4h 
Ilvmns KfTon— 

Sftihlibyji KAiikis of. 30 n, 

JfwMhkm— 

aspoct of Bniimao mm wocld^sociJ^ 63 
(wisdom}— 

4 Utility of fiiu^Uto. J 3 tt. 
the very emenco qd the Deity^ 95 
Raiheya— 

taaefainf ol tl re^sedinf Brahouii. 18^ 
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Klriikc^^ 

Uvttta Kt^si, ^ n. 

JfdPttn— jP ^ ^ 

mlatioxi oi gr»w to law of^ 73 ^ ^yiw joj 

begiimiiisl^, Ijj*,. t 4 J. 

PraJ^ OOUtmiteo mth, 4 ^ 0 ^ 245 V 
^ fEbirth dotetoiiABd by, 117. 144 f^i6i 
impiici that tlio ttU u an a^ent^ 33S 

law ol K impUstbe moml natun! ot Braltmoji, 1:61, 275, cf, 2^, 300^ cf. joi 

pain do* to. 171, 373, 177 

kncioiufl i!ue lo. i/t, =7J. i?7r 3^5 

appwaucD of tbo worlil aa tvil doa to. 177 

C 3 at« iktermiAod by» 107 

^^t>city'9 kiviff maoLfcsted in ttic Inw of, 29a-^«i^ 311 
nkMiaAl soul Em from. 3^ T. 325 
Gnhmafl has a form mn dw 

bodtct aaaumod by the Daity *ot dup to, 231, 314 
body asaiiitbed by'tba soul ik Rtileasi^ not duo to, 321 
K^tmindri^^ (cxrnna ol dotloEi}— 
tYOlvod Irani IVa;^h', tn 

Kaowki^ ( 5 « also Consdoiuow; (ntcUI^DPiioo; Thought)— 

BMtmtiaX i 3 »ii>r|JCTtgtic ol BriilonHii, 6t, ^5, t&?, i^o, taiy, TiS, 170* 312 

o chatBOteratiii isf ihn fiuxtd fiolf. 257, 265-7, f., J 3 .t t+ 525X 

Dcceasa^ lor ireohActi^ Bnhman. 57 T, 4^1. 69, 77 

rodceniins K. a gift of gmo&, 4II, 30, 56, 130, itof.» 2^1 1 , d 206, jot, 
cf Jtl 

InimijbW witbemt morality, 4B f,, 7^ f., ±4! f., fot L, sgj, J05. joj 
tmpoaaibla witboul racridco aiul wion^p, t6o, =36 L, J93 l.^ i^yp 303 
obtained by tbt doroteo, luj i> ti# 
wucla f&d 4 and #vil 77, JOI-4 

bighfir auM tower, 161 

aa iMtitatioA of tha ilatim of devodon^ 160 290-11 

as toyttk intoliiaQ of Btahmafi. aoo-2, Jit. 3114, jtj t 

medluitive knowtodge not poniblo ftar the Sheba, 197 
dstroy? thepowtf of doedi to produce efleett, 3£’i-4 
ttetroya ttn, 301-4 
Jfri/J— 

DU fijpcci cf SaJttL 109,103, lOy 
KfT^a {Sm alao Vlradeva l^nna'h— 
naine nod for tfH Dotty m tbe Gitit, 57, 57 w. 
baa «U tbo nttritutie* « Brahman, tiw Soprem Banf, 5® 
bair traUfcendciit r^imlitifi? and pcrlectictia, 59, 191 f_ 
chAJuctetiKd by iovir, 601,. 7a, igi 
IB nil bodies, 67 
an incarnaikm of m 

im inesmiitiau of thp Snprem Bciin;. Et 
Kr$On Gopftia K^a>— 

name for tbe Deity. 96 

a doily ol tbe Abhfm kfcatihKl vitb VOsudeva K|^a« gt 

bmi of the Ajvtn for, tan jij 

loornlity and the Atvtra' d«'otian to, 136 w. 

AViro fEuld'h- 
the bcjdy ai, 67 

of the 6ehl^— 

iSfuniROD aa 97 
Vbtiideva ML ttS 
Para Bd, lod 
Kuloeekhata^ Alvir— 

hii km tor tem|ile shjtoe. t ji 
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kiqg — 

EJmintijA p^rwbcnM tiy, 14A 
K^Mtka PuFHfjf {Gfoop Sou]}>— 
pnmordMl fctm of finite souls. M fo? 

Llttqnil ffOtt Sftkti)— 

iiot in tbe GIO, 

nixoati ot tb« Sqptw Btan^ to^ 103 104 H. 

finite sehiet in L. prior to tofkfMrA^ 107 

work of mce uXlottod to tbo SuduriasA portHn of* tt^ 

Lord. E&Bjia) 

lovd. Ddt^rt 

UAdfaimkavAi — 

h» of Uie ftcm. 117 

elmuints) — 

evolved from PraftHt, tu f.« ioi 

MdM— 

evolvrd from praJ^, tot^ its 
UfamM {ikf Mindi 

JtfurAj^o Nyiya. (Si 4 " Mtmkiay School '1 

MuMlJtor^ 

otrfiitfiv As chArBctErisDd ^ eott^iouAiUiSt 7 

iVfv 4 , i Atf lUAsidti * Ke« 4 i!ace} — 

Gitfi's UH of the wofdn 1*^ 

not 0 $ H. 

fUni2itq)it'» Tcfutxikm of the doctnuc of. t96-«03 
iVrfAtfi ASr 200 

Scdptnzai ttie of the wonl> 10^ 

ifieiizictum between M- kml Xetf knee to be vp^ 451 

(|irtmonli&i rOAttef)— 

cenusnstini of ^ju-bod]^ {pfuMfti} nml Time-body^ roo 
evolutiw frxnn. 100 f. 

Mrnd (wshatJ— 

eon of the four eoutiteeiits of Brshman. j6 «. 

evole^ fitom FwoMfH, fiz. 651, loi, 113 

KJbuluttjA'^s DnwUUn^^nesti to tegonf Bi^imsji bb mAde of, 1S9 it. 

/5«« BEAfinim sm! the iroitU ; Btnhiunit ami the ^tc sdl ; 
Sobstuioe^^ 

tiiB conxtltufitttA of the wotliJ u Um of BrahniAn, Aio* ^3* 

AO " ooacfete attributes. 43^ 
diffneni in charKtrr Irani mbgtoooc^ 036 i , 238 
indkatinc complete dependaoc^ on lu b e tnnce * 134« 9371 ^l 8 

Uonism. pure. (Sh ab» Advntlnun}— 
of early UpoalQauSsH 17 
in thoGltCoo 
Monkey Sdwof " (lfof*A/u 

cBCAnlmK by toe wU w mlmicn, 310 

Hystk IT rtinn ( 5 m IMkk] 

NUlyira Prabaariham— 
hymns of the AlrirM, 117 
compiled by NHhamuiiL 143 
b''Attifii^vhr» 
a ^dia. 137 

bis oahc^ptian of the IVity, taS^lo 

iTyKL yiM .htttiMH A ItO f 

od IDO work of grace. 141 f 

DO the jektiati ol the IMty to mdA o. 
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KaxuL|'lu:i iiuuiptif 3 o, ^ it. 

a uMiDD of UjB Dvity not immtA in tlw 5K n* 

A VkiiM^Kvm ftniftte for tJie ^ 

AQ ASfotic «aiiit, 90 

ideatiSed with the univeml op ; lunl with va L 

icitiiwfii£« ol N. cult on UieoTo£y^ 90 f. 

PafirarJfTP Seitn ot 9 i> f 
COmpcracr of thn Purne^ &Qkt», 0* 

date of ifl£ELtiiaOfi±kni pf Vtodeva wiliH Vi^^u jLnd 01 

cvclution erf Urn nmvisnae 

»kti or ctuative of, too 

devotion to ^ nett^wy for RcicaB^, j 15 

rclc^^ed ■opIj. enter into, ufi 

N^)iin1y«— 

rfaite of tht. 91 a. 

concepbon of the Dn^ in Uk, 95 -^ 

UHmerfu^ of the X. either Sdrfiktyxii or mylhalOlfH'jd. ^ 
doctrine of £d the, 99^ 99 tL i li 

Br^famA the Creator in Iho^ 104 
doctJine of iDduwtipit In the* iit 
TelAtkm irf tire nileaeed toul to the Deitv in tJlp^ 117-20 
SSfiara Nydya. tSw Cat School)— 

Nluamuni— 

wUeet of tbfl Aciryu, 14J 
cotopilerof the XiLULyiin Prahnnilhnni, m 
to pbilowphicol worki, 143 
Katiire^ ( 5 « PraAf^fl 
KeMdoace or dnt^&i]—^ 

•odtee of oumJold iihiBiWE, toff 
branniirelfiu, 196, 199^ 251, 568 

to tre eoded by cosiiitiiHi of Brahman u p^ire unity*^ 196 

the appearaiioe of the wwld diw ita, 190 

not an object oi louwrftxtjic. 196 

not cmpaM of befons^ to the finite £5t-| 

lEot capiiUe ol being coded ^ Icnowledge. 197 ^ 199 

not ca^hio of bchreging to Srahmao. 107 - 200 . 25 ^ 3 , 319 - 

not ^pohte ol beUtf a ancpnd petnciple aionfiide of Bmhnmn, 197 

»fcoding to &n tuhiute le fyea^ . 198 f. 

U N. ia A. ecuifftituest of Bratuoaiik no hopo ol ^98 

as invoLviflff a logidL seoywre, 199 

tucks* IS s p r mt ip le of ea^l^ii^thiAr ^90 

not n ijict of e? menc n ee ^ 2001. 

tiofc taught by&TTpture* sot £, ±03 

sot Abk to p^viilei ha^ for dbFtmgu^lcg betwtrea boorfage and KeJe^, 

L 

no lotdh^pdrfe iiSfim of Retcaae pcnsible on ilu theory ol^ 2 ^ 21 . 

ifitapobk erf being aacnlmt to nny o^nt. 253 

dktiiictifm between Afiyi ixid K- to tie f^ven d|^ 253 

a chontctcmtic of the ftnitB seU, ayo 

due 10 the ^ito eclf's own deedi^ 271 * 323 

js. kadini^ this toite ielf tp idetrtiiy ct^ with tire bodf« s3^ 

tfwMitiai nattire of the finite ^bH obsenrnd by, 321 

Rimed coal free fma. ui^ 333 ^ 325 

a* ftn^f^cstkng the doetTtne of FrcdmUilUticKE. iiA 
Xon-being— 

■A nliiniAle minaple, 4^ 39 

nutcTial objects as, aor 1.^ 339 
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m$- h cMnc»hb uid roi^ d., ^3r9 

tvgrtluim ScbfloL ($:» Va j g^ lM Scb^) 


Pain— 

do* to tbe body, 6S 
Ttdiirth lu Btpwv of^ d3 

belong to tll£ WDtkL, 3 t$ _ rfi M 

u v^Edg iKk 4l dewnt on the pert a( flifi Deity fw tbe weltoe fit finew 

bvioifi'v, f. 

due lo ihe pnrwM dwd* of sools, 245, 271 
Prmk^ the principle ot pbwnixc UtuL M5* 

|Ml«3fis> to Utc finite tell, syo 
I^fiflcaritm ( 5 ## iko SninhttAn)— 
ttJuJ the Grtfi, ^ tu 

tlw fiTi! limn* o( tim Dntiy, ft ctmtitibutsui «l U» 

cnlE, 91 

cAomolo^ dMncUve* m 
doctrine of VyOto, {St* 

doctuDEi m»ae ute of by RAmljH^ 214 311-7 

tbo m nlt2il3uti» of tbe Dwty In iCpblloKipBy, Wn t'tS phfi, *87* iS 3 . 
1^1-3 ^ 

Pfiniiii— 

f]mjdui$ Tifocihrp of Vltutlovn K|fO^ 88 
FeLotbdim^ 

tnodiheU by fealum, 43 

of enriy tftnt* not to be taken literBily. 28 n, 

Pofik — 

n fa™ Of tlw Deity hi PtUtofaAtia phUcHophy. 91,115 * 5 *. it* 

» 106 

Pnimfijiili— 

Yoga yy rtgiti of, ji* 

Perceptions 

IrmrtM 131 

cannot l»d to k^owlei^e ol firebman^ 151 f- 

no bam for nim-iliftercncjod mb itincr fa, 186-72 

detemuruitn and fadeijsinrnnte. 1861L 

nttribuio and tabidanut apprebmtM fajettw in, 17*-* 

■nrf nnnn trt pefceptfan. fUt ■ CUQ Of NCKimCe^ 201 

i*«xfeetitA— 

of Sratunati- iSt 4 Brabnafl^ 
iHimxl md foirltaat of the Deity, 93^ 
of the Hul, reaflon (« rebirth, 8 *^ « JO® 
attainod by the tekaeed eouf^ 84 hi 3lt 
PeriyiJvfir'— 

iToaelDjeai ihn fustef^fflothis' of Kff^a., 13 ^ 

Pii^lXDkacfirTa— 

DC the Deity’n rcepocl for ihr individwUity of tbe wol. 17s 
OD tbe in wwittiinf the IcMm of ut ufail^ 316 

Plurality^ 
of eelvef unreal. 
m Morval, 70, 193, a04 1, 136 

diffenog in charactH* but depewtiof no BiaUniaii ae moqe, 237 
broufthl about thfoegh 


U the cai£*e of Ebe world, Jt 9 

fthahrwan nduccd by tbe odvattin to, 177 
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Priwlyuniiia— 

An GPiarvifjwi Uom tlir Sapft%sx Benig, w., ^ 3^7 

B0I1 pf Ai an luppct of tin; 90 k. 

A rntnubfir^ K|^pa"a family^. 102 *t. 

UTuleretAiiLliiig. %oz ■, 

a ^ge which tb« mid pasm through Jc Udeai^. ixB 
JPVtti&nati— 

oo BnJinifin aa the tnta rt f„ 35 f, 5a 
dp Biahin 3 . TiTorldi BS 
u Creatdf aad Pat&, 13 a,, 10, si4. i4a 

{Maitot dt Naimv),: (Sw aJiO Braluruii aiid Froib-x^i}— 
rtcm^. 6a 
olibarn, Aji f4d 

maicruU min» of the awM in crpankui aii4 dissoiaii'aa, 61, ao|L, -^5 
fndiiiiiimtai at the S3jfijdiyaa vtJ^w of utter lit th« UpanifadA, m. 

evoltitina of vsrinoa fnini^ <H 65 ■-« laof., iiz E 

employ^ la prodnc^ iliimpii, 61 n 
in rafatkni to tbo jtMOi, 63 ^ ,1 «., 73^ aM. :z^d t 

»tat an Ulariofl. 6 t m, 66 , aoa ^30 

thd cauAc pf ch a n ga ajui ecttvjiY* tJ a* 3 , 33O. a^o, 341, eaj^ 23^ 
in Klation to frat wflJ, 74. 359 L 
A purl ol Jl^4va too 

evotution tbrokiah mirhial Talation of Fumfa ami, 101^ 3&&^ 313^ aSa 

divfdocl a^hlJolii, 63. ao 3 

tw’p Atauss of, at* 

tittavaivod zstul ovotv^ 21 ^ 

nlitasftl atnii free h'dm, n0 

ai ncm-bftini^, ±01 343 

in whmt kdas tvil, ^j? 0 - '^43 

obj«t e/t frujtkiii, E4P. 345 

ohjccit of enjpnnent, 43^ 307, zof^ ^40 

CPOaccUO with thaadul^a 240, I45, 4:71^ 477 

tht priticipla of and pain, ijg, 345, 363 

ItnmJa the to wiwldly eaiatBiue^ i-40, 243 
hu acftiE^enibce paly In E«lntkin to will*, ±45, 277 
A means adapted w bcin#ii% about the Kdlcav of moti^ 346^ 165 
body asnunwd by the Beily not oiada ol 1x4 
fwoHd-disMlutidfii-^ 

cztalion wTtxirdmfc to what exkzdd prior to, ara 
united witb Erahman iu, 21a; ejo, 241 
»oul ttnitcil with ItakEniui 263 

/VepaUe (anircndcr)— 

AS thu oniy Tcqaiiito fdf 306, yoS-x 1 

I^EiadoiTinaiiop — 

nxitjntfd by tba dnetmw of wij^rdln. iiO 
Pbr&aa, BhKgnvata^ 

KrTpa, A coiiipiete maniffid^tboo of the Btity In the, Si 
data of the, ^ m. 

cooceptiou cif thr DetEy iii ihn^ 53^ ffi. 

woiLd jj the rcinkt of mnaory powtx hut not iilovidra bi the, 

Its oocmolDgy dlhur Sidiktimn or 00 ti. 

Time as a ^ndpk In crcatioa in the, 101joS 
tool formi nl the iMty m the, toi n. 

^ w cnosort of Vifon in the; 104 n 
nul difltinet frorn Deity m tfua, ^07 f. 
dortriue Ol lucattla^unii hi tn 
imwrtiottal character of devotiou iu the, ti6«. 
rcbgkm of the AjvAft telietlBd to the, 116 h, 

KurmA as twgimunglrst in itu?, 117 m- 
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rcUtioa of tbn jKteas«d tasal to the Bdtf pi thiJ, la J-i 
Ptodi^A, Vi^^^u— 
dale ot tie, 5® 

carvteptkm of thf Deity in tor, Q5 p fln 1^5 li^- 

ii:5 cosrMilogy cirbcT Sftrtihtn'an or piylhb(o^»al. -qS, o8 w. 

Tipte oA a njtiiKtple in cn!OtuKt io the, tot m. 

Aoctimfi of Vy^kiti iw fotiiul In ibe, toj 
wul u troin the Deity in the, 107 1 

ill aa cciwrt at Vt^u in the, 104 n 
doc±rmc of ti^nutuni in the, t it 
eoiitEPiplAtive charKter ot de^ioticfii in ilw, 1 ih ». 

Karm 4 i aa begipnin^lesr in th*, 117 «. 
ndatifKi of iItg rrbesed scml to the Defty In ihc^ 1 
EtAmftnii^'« view of Bnlmiac deriv-ed noPi the^ 10^ 
PlftcoriaiTa attdhule* of the Deity toptul ia the. t£A-B 

Pwtfa — 

in the torm of F. » priiiiBl Bc±ds, 3, to, 25 
a$ Su|m 3 i 3 e B»ii^ 10 t, |S |. 
a^sitnildteil hy the Atinm dqctnne. to i 
Coamk Pn. *!> 0 ^ n. ^ 7 , ^ 
u prandinB vetdiui^ to m. 
idoxti^ itfitb jlMirn, 3, H'j, 34* S7-9 
identififttl with HnlLCPBP. lii f.. iji 17- *0, 57-9 

IdontiGed with Niiftya^A, ^ 
ibreo ej 

SAdikPTMp Aocooni erf. 65 11- 
H|r VediA idea nf tho iniina]. 67 
dsnlity Of PraJ^ And P-p to® 


iTatof— 

njtiuc# of ^VdAfft, 65, =ii 

the effoc±» of^ 7^ * i , , - 

M heiaiifrni^ to ■ part of SwAff m evointUm^ ioo 1 
HA evil to be renouiMil. 111 
Sopteaic Beioe Jjtr ftom, oO^ tiS 

flAntii— 

Bu:uTiAtkm nf thr Deity wondiipped by the Al%iUA. i Ji. i^i «.. ^ 4 ^ 
KflipjUinpi— 

date oi hiJth^ 147 tt, 
tiie. E47 t 

wririn^. t4&. t4H ^ 

tnSimrnce of Orligimi On. i*8 f.* d. ifct-j, 1 ^ 5 . 

^Sf-!. 3 ) 0 . (St* also Viifljaciani Am] KIpiiEpiiJa} 

RcaliAdj^ 

of eaify D|iaPiMil*j sjln 3 ^ 
modlin panlhwint, 151 

prevenu poAlnlotifiii BrAhtnan u pnn oxtily, yt 
A4 reiiion Ibr xrganling BrahixEap as « plonlity ol mdi^'KbEalB, 36, 30 
to lUrbnation factwoeii BrAhniitn and the &ntc eelf, 39, 41 
h*dM to Alaboniio tboonn itE^fardtog tbs iHiAtioii of Bimbmui to the mHrfd, 

lOJ 

Rebirfeh^ 

for the porlcctini^ of til* ■otal. ftl ».p 3 ** 
fnf the ODO ATho gee# to ttw Ihilty, nn Sj. 04^ *3 
determined by denfA of pwIa, 117, U 4 
abcM^e of pain. II3 

due 10 aitachmenl to 71, 740 

Rfikav^ 

UnthmjiTi m rdlolion tO ih* forte iftll in, 3^^* *3 ^ 3 * 3 “T 
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Hflleaw— 

tkt 40 d 1 bctom-a tba jthar»rtslm tmily qf ^rsOuriks is 474 Mit 
tt7. I 34 i ^ f 

tfa* tend penoiul iTnmcKTtoJjty in, 52-5, 11&. ijS |,^ jtB 

tbif H>ul AttaiiiJi DiyilK in, 54 i .«3 ir,p 83 ixj, t 1=5, ftS i* 

iMJur to tUtfiAm, 7^^ 7*, 75^ 7^1^ IJ5^ J39, 2^5^3[i 

m reiatiM to, 74. S3. 84 U 31^ jij 

J^aMt w Iwvin^ H a gnThrHTis q only 'm tGlatkm lo, ^45, a6j 
iffipDA^hk ij ^e 9 cifliii:« bqlang 9 to Bcahimm. 

DO bajis for dijttopiifihfn^ bqtwBqn bomla^E on ihfr thmiicY of 

Ne«:i«u:c, 252 J. 

thf eoul ntanu itt nuiiriduntity ia. 17a* 124, J19 f_, J23 
ChuajctfiTLsilcs of tbo tool w, J3^a 

inBucjacE pi R. 00 tutfr Upaoixodt. 41 4^5®- >4 

in ttm. G[t 4 Jl_ scqka «upp^ Ctooi UpaoJoafLi, 57 

fTiflnmff r of tnarol mod iii%MaLfc ideu on latex tbon^bt, bo jt. 

inBi^oiw or K. to diAtio^oisli between the J^ty and tlie &DLiio self ^ f. 

^ the A 4 v^, ^27.44, J40. 313 f., |iS 

00 RlmJUittja of. [S« tUm&uja ■ Vaj^navtini uni Riimitoujo) 

Vedii.— 

toecoUtom regariHofl tiw ultimate priaople in the,* w. 

CoEnuc: in the^ id^ i ly. 67 

dtod Kf^otoloB diitinetkii:i between Biabmon und the finite xdf. 42 
Govid. nxme o^ed for Itolrz tn the, jS 0 
Vif^u to the^ 3 S |.^ So 
Bi^fiteoosoesA (i^Jtoniuif. Doty}— 

Riloiil— 

knowlcdgo ol Brahman takes the ti^acq of, 37 
niigiun lost in, S6 
betittltog of, S7 
neee&Bxy, 296. 303 

&kti (ervativo principle) — 

doctnno of S. mjt touod in the Ofta^ 66 it, 
or kn tmUm, 100, 103 f 

ri gn i flr a nrn of the doctrine of. 103 1 
fi»-ordiRBtion|— 

w tmplyiDg one t^g tdiBiaetomed hy toi^Eml nttebatea, iflo, 236 

appl^ to prove the reality of finite self. 254 i. 

epptiasj to prove the dixttoction ei/ the eeli Iratd BmiLmimH 3*9 

Satoutaji. Fancar^tm. alio P^himEfitrul_ 

date of the. 92 n. 

ocmception oi the Dettv in the. 93, 93 
aa lUoaioniAra iPitdyd-v^} to the, 98 «. 

COAmOtosy ( 00^4 

ato atttibutfa of thic D^sity to ttiff. 100 

stoti or t-ahfznl to the* 100 
doctrine of fyilAai in the. too f., 102 

tBachmg regordtog the sooJ ^ di^ncl frcitii ibe Deity, 107. im 
[QcartutNm In the* Ti r.4 ' ■ 

toi'e fiirma ot the Deity in the^ gi, nj ■. 
ad^nitiiim to the, ro** leo-t* t jj «, 

^bhkhya in the, toi^ 44* 

SothkarWija— 

an qnuuMtton ffton the Supreme Being, 66 99 f., 312 

dder brother of Vinuhn-a S*. gg n. 

A inemher of Kp^ta^i lamilj, lo2 4. 
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SiSutikxT^mja— 

aM Sabtlf. IPJ tt. 

A ataye wliich tiu: aoul passH throu^ in 11$ 

Sidikhyft^ 

nidlmenu of S, vkrw (j| Mjntxr tA tli* UpAHtfAiU. ». 

tcnA^lcirs prWsat ft rnhrrta ll lU t poifl UDiity. 

tA the JO fL, If. 

accoimz of creatioD m tb« GfH. 6^4 f.« ^ In Vaif^va n t 

Id ROinloiija, 207^ ?V 7 f. 
doctrine of f ifties, 6j: n. 
dcKtrixio at ^ W inactjvtH 74^ 

Voi|?aVa litostiite iilfliicDCOd by., 92, gS, II; 

F&ikat^tn of evolution inllEKnced hy, jot 

tbektic, 317 

dtudbni botvcen foiiil and body, sAfr 
5 lihkbya KjftnbAti^ jo ■. 

(worklJy OKtrtpfite)^ 

^ttnolitactit ta the body« crAuae of febirth in. fill 

IS 

1m# to cbtaia Helow from, ^ f,, 70, 72. 79Also Rekue) 
deed* bind Uie mol 4 o, 7J, 240 

KAjimg conscquEncsa <a poe'g docdj 77, i ij^, 34A 
xpaiRtod ftotn the Deity by,; 8j. 137, ijg 
finite mU diatifiot from Urn Ihat^- to, 1071 
TT^tded wrtb btHtor by tbe 1 jj 

the &« biodin^ the fOUl to, T40 
evil doer obtxiiM birili in, 47 
5a£fya (pucftyl—' 

1 jfil^ba of /VaAffi. 6j. Ztl 
tif. 

bdoli^ to A pim ol Mdyd ^4ifi ilt O^^tbqDn i 

DOCesmry to mrwie, iig 

ibt Sd[tneiie wmg a free fn>nt« A<!^. 11 ^ 

Scliitkdtf, Otto-^ 

DQ tbo eficH^ of the Fifleufitn Satin on tbeolo^. go 

OD tfw date of the oiikr ^dvttilSv 

on the abBMKO of the domioo of ifivd ifi the Soiiihit&i, 98 a. 
on ihi: tedMtn. for incrisauD^ the from two to four, 99 h. 

on ibe rdntioa bctwTcA and laiJtfmtH toj 

ciTEidficd regAxflitie the non-jdvuUnn of the plflwttzan m repaid to 
Kelew, t i£ 3 “t 
SenptOTna—“ 

their eDigmnticnl CLhntaocer. 149, lOt f 

their uidijpqinble Authority over Rlinlnujn, d- 148, t^. et. 161 lOi L 
M tbe wuco Ibr th(r knowledge of Brnhicaiii i jr9. t6o-a 
the of reUgWEA mtuHniD^ i&i 

wfant RUtdUm^ cinaiadmd A*. i6i n. 

RemMD i» ndaimo to the asthonly of, f 04 h 
the primiipleto be follfiwi?d in EDtetpmtioe thr. 179 
wiiit they tcAoU refntdtnit BrmlmiBiL, 1 

Rajnfinujn^A view rEfatdmg BnAhmnD not oertivd frcim tf^, tSj 
MJk not tenchinti fhe tiiaory of lOf n$ 

tb^ irachkij^ fe^SErdin^ thn rcUtion Of BahtdAD to the world, eD5-ro, 2 i_i 
thttr tAichin^ the mlntioa of Bnhman to Fro^ii, 24O t 

At cochins ibn netJity w finite tnlvet, 
injnqcticuA ol the B- Imply that tbo will jj ait ugetit. 
ai ntetai i>t jcnm^ 30&. jti 
Self frffinnw^ Aim Ftoitc Hlf; - 

inutoaf ^invpiattdeflce b e t we en tmt^eUtiid, 11, 1571. 
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<]l S. fli tatig.bt T;^ FrajA^Krtl^ 1 1 f.p 59 

idfittificatioa of ‘with nDt^aetF. 14 f. 

Coot ito^ca oj the, 41^ 

lui.1 cwtfof owr ihiT botiyi 74 r. of tta wiU) 

tinpUed tn conaciojieEka®^ i7S”7^ =i3 

iDiftlied til recojnitiqiii ziid memory* 1 7^ L* f54 
impUod in inlctcucc ajid reoBOoiiiK^ 254 

BrAhmon i(inderfyinff* jj-5 

Bnliifum distingunhoa ftom dreamlcw^ Jir-4^ 

fbvitc kU pttTiiBti thrrra^lv 254 

SomL ( 5 « hmte *d.f| 

Sonthnrn Schod-i (iw# 

Hpa^c — 

a% ulliifate* 4. 6 

SrE, { 5 dr (d«f> ^kti; L^k^orV}^ 
doctnne nf ^ not iound m w Citjl, 60 h. 

Supreme Bciog in rclniitm tn. ip| 104 «. 
cxentjve prineij^e und inictmediAiy hi E04 h- 

ctmnon of the Dcitj\ *91,111 
— 

RAinlnuiVA irxntjwol rnli^otn ncExvit^. 1:47 f.i 31.6 
wne of dtatbK 
imugoe nc imiccent. 137 n 
Tp^niii4|^ repan^ the toitiple *r 

SotiiAliocLiif ilutiAgniibcd from nnn-pcrtateiife, L 
Sdf^^nte— 

no baeid in <!ip«itinocr Efir ii^nJitiEinionccd, [64-73. 233 
j» baAot in eatUfictoufnea tor neio><lilf1^4-6 
no haiai in i|i»cli fm DOH'iliforuKecL 166 
□a boajj in |:^i^tiaii fur E]£iD'diGt!ro3u;oil, £66-72 
no bank in inf^icnto for aofi-diRereo4:«d. 173 f, 
nttributei are diffmnl fnatu. tt:i6^7iH 238^ ^7 
nitcfuiioo of «ab»1aiii:e'2ttrtbut0 telutkni, l^. 194 f.. tj 6 
ohjeelion* to viowina pttntratePsditfiiiTjnt fromi S^. met, 16^7*71 
ktmbntef nod S- Apprttbntided tdj^bet in pcrEcption* 1704, 334 E. 
dfeei m one in eubfitancx «rtb caaiv. ±r2 
vmtd m one in cabeCiun with Brahman, 223-6 
cnoial nilnt»n«iup *amo 04 that oE S, to nltribatii ot modo^ ^33 
(chitjQA oE Knit tn bodf mm* mm th^i ot R td uttrihtitE or 234 i 

— 

ttcn^v pdttk^n oFLnktmr funtfdoning u fiace, ii4« 116 
lux tho pcnrer of wt^oAo, 1 r6 

Son— 

Ghm AdrUxfa. wnrahipper ot tbo, Sj 
Vi^o aia the, &>. &gi *. 

^vetahtiu— 

hutrncled regarding the ultimEle prmdple^ 7 
OQ B^nhTTHJi na the «mi 1 ot the workl* 26 
SvetAitvntnn Upaniud— 

nllgicniii eharicter of, ij 46-8^ 37 
oomu ponthriatic p&t&agu* of the ihacusacdH 28 O# 
juikl SSihkhjn, 3a w.p e. 
ietcr than 4- ■■ 

flhom fiilint development In tiuiiBUuimig the dtmnction between BraJuunn 
nod tbn ^aiU^ aclf^ 4 s, el, 46 . el 54 * 36 
nrovpUn KatnAimja mSi tha fnimnwork of hie ayrtcnii 207 
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